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RUSSIA’S  LINE  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE. 

Combining  physical  lethargy  and  imaginative  excess  in  a  degree 
familiar  to  every  student  of  individual  psychology,  but  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  general  character  of  any  other  nation,  the  Slav 
temperament  is  profoundly  subject  to  illusion.  This  is  the  im- 
[londerable,  but  no  less  the  formidable,  fact  with  which  other 
Powers  have  had  to  reckon  before  and  Japan  and  her  ally  may 
have  to  grapple  with  it  again.  We  see  the  same  disturbing  and 
deceptive  influence  working  through  every  form  of  Russian  life. 
We  see  it  not  only  in  the  bureaucracy  but  in  the  opposition  and 
the  masses.  We  see  it  in  the  brilliant  hallucinations,  upon  the  de¬ 
stined  absorption  of  Asia  by  the  sympathetic  and  assimilating 
Slav,  with  which  Prince  Ukhtomsky  succeeded  in  colouring  the 
mind  of  his  master.  We  see  it  equally  in  M.  Pobiedonostsetf’s 
earnest  views  as  to  the  evil  and  inefficient  character  of  Western 
civilisation.  It  appeared  in  the  complacent  infatuation  of 
Admiral  Alexeieff’s  diplomacy.  It  appears  as  visibly  in  the 
social  theories  of  Count  Tolstoi,  and  in  the  genuine  belief  of 
Liberal  professors  that  universal  suffrage  and  responsible  cabinets 
are  the  proper  constitutional  apparatus  for  a  medimval  state  of 
society.  Russians  have  hitherto  been  governed  not  by  realities 
but  by  phantasms— by  political  conceptions  without  the  sense  of 
definition  or  limits,  and  projected  into  the  vague — by  an  extrava¬ 
gant  estimate  of  their  owm  powders  and  an  inadequate  conception 
of  their  tasks.  They  believe  that  they  spared  Frederick  and 
overthrew'  Napoleon,  saved  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  year  of 
revolutions,  and  permitted  the  achievements  of  Bismarck.  They 
were  convinced,  after  the  Crimean  War,  that  Russia,  though 
technically  and  temporarily  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  what 
were  then  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  had  gained  the 
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real  honours  of  the  struggle  and  exhibited  a  fundamentally 
superior  strength.  Where  security  seems  to  lie  in  the  facts 
danger  has  rapidly  rearisen  from  the  Russian  view  of  the  facts. 
Her  neighbours,  in  a  word,  have  had  to  reckon,  in  the  long  run 
not  with  the  concrete  results  of  her  wars,  but  with  the  subjective  I 
impression  left  upon  the  Russian  mind.  From  this  point  of  view, 
at  least,  the  Japanese  failure  in  stage  management  at  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Conference  was  a  considerable  failure  in  policy.  It  was 
important  that  Japan  should  emerge  from  the  Conference  with 
the  prestige  of  magnanimity  rather  than  that  her  antagonists 
should  come  out  of  it  with  an  increased  opinion  of  their  own 
powers  of  resistance.  Their  lesson  has  been  hard,  but  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  as  we  shall  see,  whether  it  has  been  hard  enough- 
without  the  further  guarantee  offered  by  •the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance — to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  for  a  single 
generation. 

But  though  the  wisdom  of  the  elder  statesmen  might  have 
been  displayed  to  far  greater  moral  and  diplomatic  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  substantial  excellence  of 
their  policy.  Nothing  but  the  putting  forward,  at  the  outset,  of 
the  extreme  demand  upon  which  our  allies  were  not  prepared 
to  insist  and  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  enforce,  could 
have  made  the  actual  results  attained  appear  for  the  moment  as 
something  like  an  anti-climax.  No  Great  Power  for  a  century 
has  achieved  positive  conquests  of  anything  like  the  same  area 
and  strategical  and  economic  imjiortance.  By  the  annexation  of 
the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  Japan 
has  added,  at  one  stroke,  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  to 
her  territory.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  far  greater  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  When  we  remember  that  only  a  seventh 
part  of  her  narrow  mountainous  islands  can  be  cultivated,  it  will 
be  grasped  at  once  that  she  has  far  more  than  doubled  the  avail¬ 
able  area  of  her  soil.  In  comparison  with  an  expansion  of  so 
splendid  and  decisive  a  character,  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Eorraine — at  least  in  its  material  aspect — was  a  minor  event  of 
modern  history.  We  shall  better  grasp  the  relative  significance 
of  what  has  happened  if  we  compare  it  with  an  incorporation  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  with  France.  From  the  strategical  point 
of  view  the  parallel  holds.  Japan  has  secured  for  her  swarming 
population  a  colonial  dominion  which,  so  far  from  compelling  the 
dispersion  of  her  forces,  is  practically  a  prolongation  of  her  home 
territory.  Henceforth  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  enclosed  by  an  almost 
continuous  ring  of  Japanese  territory.  Even  for  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sea-power  the  attempt  to  break  that  ring  would  be  a  task  of 
almost  unique  difficulty  and  danger.  Our  allies  hold  three- 
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fourths  of  the  coastline.  They  command  all  the  practicable 
entrances  on  both  sides.  If  their  outer  shores  were  blockaded 
the  transport  of  their  food  supplies  and  raw  material  across  the 
vast  internal  expanse  of  the  8ea  of  Japan  would  be  secure  until 
its  narrows  were  forced.  It  is  much  as  if  the  North  Sea  were 
the  vital  centre  of  our  own  commerce,  and  we  were  able  to 
convert  it,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  into  a  mare  clausum.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  suggest  that  no  other  Great  Power  now 
occupies  a  position  of  so  much  natural  strength,  and,  with  a  Navy 
adequate  to  her  geographical  advantages,  Japan  would  possess 
the  best  strategical  base  in  the  world.  In  addition,  she  takes 
over  Port  Arthur  as  it  stands,  without  any  obligation  to  dismantle 
the  defences,  and  here  we  have  the  most  important  transfer  of 
a  fortress  since  Gibraltar  passed  into  our  hands. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  Manchuria.  Russia 
hands  over  the  railway  from  Newchwang  to  Kwang-cheng-tsze, 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  southern  and  by  far  the 
richest  of  the  three  Manchu  jirovinces,  and  connecting, 
says  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  The  Times,  “all  the  populous 
cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liao-ho  river,  with  the  richest  trade 
marts  in  Manchuria.”  Commercially,  this  region  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  to  be  as  completely  annexed  as  Korea  itself.  The 
line  from  Newchwang  to  Kwang-cheng-tsze  will  eventually  be 
linked  up,  not  only  with  the  Siberian  railway  on  the  north,  but 
with  the  Korean  system  on  one  side  and  the  entire  Chinese  net¬ 
work  on  the  other.  And  the  Western  nations  may  endeavour  to 
send  through  the  open  door  their  trade,  but  they  cannot  send 
their  people — or,  at  least,  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
Japan’s  immigrants  are  settling  in  Southern  ^lanchuria  almost 
as  fast  as  in  Korea.  They  have  hitherto  come  in  the  track  of 
the  armies  which  they  have  helped  to  supply,  but  many  will 
remain  when  the  armies  have  been  repatriated.  Before  the 
struggle,  for  instance,  there  were  but  a  handful  of  the  Mikado’s 
subjects  in  Newchwang.  They  are  now  said  to  number  6,000,  and 
their  ranks  are  increased  by  fresh  arrivals  at  the  rate  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  a  day.  Here  we  have  pacific  })enetration  in 
its  most  effective  and  legitimate  form,  and  Southern  IManchuria 
may  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  penumbra  of  Japan’s  formal 
conquests — an  economic  asset  more  valuable  in  all  probability 
than  the  territory  she  has  actually  annexed.  Not  even  tlie  Iron 
Chanc(dlor  in  his  most  daring  dreams  ever  conceived  the  idea  of 
obtaining  an  indemnity  in  addition  to  acquisitions  of  this  magni¬ 
tude.  Upon  the  national  basis  they  have  now  secured,  our  allies 
may  reasonably  hope  well  nigh  to  double  their  population  and 
far  more  than  double  their  \vealth  within  a  single  generation. 

Q  Q  2 
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Nevertheless,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  guarantee  provided 
by  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  in  its  new  form,  there  might 
have  been  some  intermediate  dangers.  The  Mikado’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  bound  to  continue  fighting  for  an  indem. 
nity  were  there  any  possibility  of  obtaining  one  without  further 
sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  upon  a  scale  which  no  conceivable 
indemnity  could  repay.  There  was  no  such  possibility.  It  h 
better  not  to  attribute  to  magnanimity  what  was  entirely  due 
to  the  compulsion  of  sane  judgment.  The  war-debt,  however, 
which  the  Japanese  people  arc  left  to  bear,  clearly  represents 
a  heavy  discount  upon  the  terms  of  peace,  and  is  equivalent,  for 
the  moment,  to  a  reduction  of  national  revenue.  Striking  the 
balance,  the  gain  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  material  account 
appears  immense.  To  estimate  the  moral  results  is  beyond  oiii 
present  purpose.  No  nation,  since  Marathon,  has  achieved 
greater,  and  even  the  Tokio  riots  have  been,  after  all,  exceedingly 
Greek.  Japan  has,  perhaps,  not  gained  all  she  ought— has, 
perhaps,  not  gained  all  she  might;  but  she  has  closed  a  glorious 
struggle  by  a  glorious  peace. 

Even  when  we  admit  so  much,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  permanent  supremacy  of  our  allies  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
once  for  all  achieved,  or  that  their  security  can  bo  regarded  as 
absolute.  If  we  turn  an  equally  dispassionate  mind  to  the 
reverse  of  the  medal,  candid  thinkers  must  admit  that  the  real 
contrast  upon  the  Russian  side  is  very  different  from  the  popular 
supposition.  We  insist  upon  regarding  Russia  not  only  as  a 
beaten  Power,  but  as  the  most  beaten  Power  in  the  records  of 
war.  In  the  interest  of  our  future  policy,  whether  it  is  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Tsardom  or  friendly,  it  will  be  well  to  revise  that 
impression.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Fleet  has  been  anni¬ 
hilated  by  a  race  of  islanders  and  born  seamen  bringing  native 
aptitude  to  bear  against  a  people  of  the  plains  who  are  at  as  great 
a  disadvantage  ujton  shipboard  as  Tartars  out  of  the  saddle.  It 
is  true  that  the  Russian  Armies,  unvisited  by  a  single  gleam 
of  victory,  have  suffered  a  scries  of  colossal  and  bloody  overthrows 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greatest  fighting  peoples  which  has 
ever  appeared.  It  is  proper  to  ask  ourselves,  nevertheless,  what 
European  army  in  a  similar  geographical  position  could  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  defeating  Japan.  The  German,  for  in¬ 
stance?  It  may  well  be  doubted ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  let 
us  consider  the  Russian  performances.  It  will  appear  that 
Russia  is  not  altogether  the  most  beaten  Power,  but  is  in  several 
ways  the  least  beaten  Power  in  the  records  of  modern  war. 

Sea-power  lost  and  Port  Arthur  isolated,  Kuropatkin  was  auto¬ 
matically  deprived  of  the  military  initiative.  Exposed  on  three 
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sides,  he  had  to  wait  to  be  struck  at.  He  had  to  work  his  war 
through  a  single-track  railway  six  thousand  miles  from  his  base. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  the  Siberian  line  was  more  or  less 
known.  The  numbers  it  could  enable  him  to  place  in  the  field 
within  any  given  period  were  limited,  and  could  be  more  or  less 
estimated.  The  Japanese,  with  unthreatened  communict^tions, 
could  measure  their  task  with  a  degree  of  exactness  rarely 
granted  in  war  to  mortal  calculation ;  they  could  measure  the 
margin  of  force  required  for  dealing  with  that  task ;  and  they 
could  always  place  that  force  in  the  field  more  rapidly  than  any 
speeding  up  upon  the  single-track  railway  could  balance 
it.  Our  allies  were  in  the  best  possible  position  for  adding 
material  superiority  to  moral  superiority.  They  won  by  the 
exertion  of  both.  Even  in  the  battle  of  Mukden  they  required 
the  supreme  exertion  of  both.  Russian  officers  are  inferior  in 
professional  thoroughness  and  efficiency  to  Prussian  and  Japanese 
officers ;  as  the  Russian  rank  and  file  were  as  certainly  inferior  in 
intelligent  energy. 

The  end  of  war,  nevertheless,  is  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy’s  [^)ower  to  resist,  and  the  Russian  power  to  resist  never 
was  destroyed.  There  was  no  Metz  (for  Port  Arthur  did  not 
surrender  until  it  had  iilaced  a  final  victory  at  Liao-yang  beyond 
Marshal  Oyama’s  grasp);  there  was  no  Sedan;  and  there  wms, 
consequently,  no  indemnity.  In  spite  of  an  unparalleled  succes¬ 
sion  of  crushing  blows,  the  passive  but  endlessly-enduring  moral 
of  the  Tsar’s  armies,  the  continuity  and  cohesion  of  Russian 
resistance ,  were  never  broken ;  and  in  every  engagement  they 
inflicted  losses  heavy  enough  to  protect  their  retreat,  to  secure 
time  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  armies,  and  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  conquerors.  Prince  KhilkofE’s  management  of  the 
Siberian  railway  was  a  feat  of  which  any  country  in  the  world 
might  have  been  proud ;  but  his  efforts  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  had  Kuropatkin’s  retreat  from  Liao-yang  been  less  success¬ 
ful.  The  stubborn,  patient  Russian  readiness  to  stand  and  die 
was  like  an  earthwork  opposed  to  a  projectile.  It  was  a  quality 
which  no  fair  mind  can  refuse  to  recognise,  and  it  saved  the 
Tsar’s  armies  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage  behind  them,  before 
them,  and  in  their  midst  from  the  extremity  of  disaster. 

What  was  seen  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan, 
was  the  shattering  of  national  organisations,  and  the 
destruction  upon  the  vanquished  side  of  the  power  to  resist:. 
Nothing  like  this  has  been  seen  in  the  present  struggle.  We 
have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  extraordinary  contrast  to 
this.  The  Times  correspondent  with  General  Nogi  has  shown 
himself  in  the  recent  phases  of  the  operations  a  most  moderate 
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writer  and  sober  judge.  Telegraphing  a  few  days  after  the  peace 
treaty  this  witness  describes  the  physical  deadlock,  the  almost 
immovable  equipoise  of  unwieldy  forces  with  which  the  war 
reached  its  end.  This  brief  and  unadorned  message  deserves  to 
be  given  textually  :  — 

I  believe  that  the  Russians  now  number  700,000.  They  are  occupying 
the  positions  which  they  took  up  after  the  battle  of  Mukden.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  decisive  battle  can  possibly  be  fought  this  year  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  this  country  of  manoeuvring  enormous  masses  of  men  into 
effective  striking  positions. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months  of  continuous  and  over¬ 
whelming  defeat,  and  with  only  a  single-track  railway  to  depend 
upon,  Russia  had  700,000  men  occupying  positions  no  less  strong 
with  no  less  obstinacy.  This  is  in  its  own  character,  perhaps,  as 
remarkable  an  object-lesson  in  resisting  power  as  history  has  yet 
alforded.  To  secure  her  indemnity  or  to  occupy  Harbin,  Japan 
would  have  had  to  maintain  a  million  men  in  the  field  for  months 
before  they  could  come  once  more  to  grips  with  their  enemy; 
and  with  an  ultimate  prospect  of  repeating  the  process  of  rolling 
back,  by  slow  stages,  at  the  cost  of  frightful  and  still  increasing 
sacrifices,  an  enormous  living  obstacle  which  grew  as  it  recoiled. 
The  unexampled  physical  difficulties  of  the  Japanese  advance  are 
not  overlooked  here ;  our  allies  must  be  held  to  have  done  all 
that  was  physically  practicable,  and  military  history  may  hold 
this  to  have  been  far  more  impeded  by  nature  than  by  man. 

Rut  nature  remains  ;  and  the  Slav  endurance  and  fecundity 
remains.  It  is  imperative  to  analyse  the  causes  which  have 
enabled  Russia  to  escape  an  indemnity  and  to  retain,  in  the  Far 
East,  much  more  than  is  casually  imagined.  Nature  is  every¬ 
where  the  aecomjiliee  of  Russian  poliey — if  not  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  misdeeds,  at  least  a  protectrix  from  the  worst  punish¬ 
ment  of  them.  Generals  January  and  February  are,  perhaps 
somewhat  less  etfeetive  servants  of  the  Tsar  than  Generals 
Geography  and  Topography.  The  purely  physical  difficulties 
which  ruined  Napoleon  still  exist,  in  a  form  very  little  mitigated, 
beyond  the  German  frontier.  Upon  the  Indian  frontier  and  in 
Persia,  we  might  repel  attack  to  an  indefinite  extent  without 
ending  the  struggle,  and  would  be  compelled  to  pour  out  blood  and 
money  as  our  allies  have  lavished  both,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  longer 
period.  Thus,  if  we  diminish  the  eredit  due  to  the  human  factor  in 
Russian  resistance  in  order  to  increase  the  credit  due  to  nature  in 
Manchuria,  all  reflections  upon  the  future  of  Russia  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  nature  and  the  Slav  tem])erament  present  the 
same  combination  at  every  other  point  of  the  Tsar’s  Empire. 

What  has  been  the  etfect  upon  the  issue  in  the  Far  East?  The 
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effect  has  not  been  simply  negative.  Russia  has  submitted  to 
some  humiliating  and  damaging  demands.  But  in  Korea  she  has 
only  ceded  what  she  never  possessed.  There,  where  our  allies  have 
obtained  what  belonged  to  neither  belligerent ,  Bussia  has  not  been 
diminished  in  her  territory,  but  has  been  severely,  perhaps 
fatally,  defeated  in  her  hopes  of  expansion  upon  that  side  of  her 
Empii’c.  The  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  no  doubt,  was  well-nigh 
as  painful  as  a  surrender  of  Cronstadt.  But  there  the  humiliation 
is  greater  than  the  injury.  Without  sea-power  Port  Arthur  was  a 
log  tied  to  the  leg  of  an  army.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Russian  recuperation  that  loss  more  resembles  the 
pruning  of  a  branch  than  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  The  Russian 
mind  will  come  to  remember  as  a  picturesque  and  somewhat 
pathetic  fact  that  Russians  garrisoned  Port  Arthur  for  part  of 
a  decade,  as  they  were  encamped  for  certain  days  of  a  former 
generation  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  Their  feelings  cannot 
be  so  deep  as  those  of  China — whose  emotions,  it  is  certain,  are  not 
so  nearly  at  one  with  those  of  Japan  in  this  particular  as  some 
suppose.  Nor  in  Sakhalin  has  the  Tsar  been  compelled  to  cede 
an  inch  of  what  could  be  regarded  as  historic  Russian  territory. 
Russia,  in  relinquishing  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  gives  back 
what  she  but  lately  possessed  and  never  valued — or  not  until  St. 
Petersburg  realised  the  force  of  the  quotation,  “How  many  a 
thing  which  we  let  fall  with  scorn,  when  others  pick  it  up  be¬ 
comes  a  gem.’’  The  concessions  of  occupied  territory,  therefore, 
taken  together,  have  but  diminished  the  fringe  of  a  garment. 
They  were  lost  with  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky’s  battleships  in  the 
straits  of  Tsushima.  Northern  Sakhalin  would  have  been  better 
lost  with  them,  since,  without  sea-power,  it  could  only  become  a 
prison  for  its  garrison. 

These  are  Russia’s  losses.  But  comment  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  has  strangely  overlooked  what  she  has  retained.  She  keeps 
the  Siberian  Railway  through  two  out  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Manchuria.  She  retains,  above  all,  Harbin  and  the  northern  arm 
of  the  railway  running  to  Vladivostok  ;  and  there  is  no  prohibition 
of  the  double  tracking  of  that  line.  This,  in  point  of  permanent 
importance,  is  the  most  significant  item  of  M.  Witte’s  diplomatic 
salvage.  To  estimate  its  value  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  hasty  impression  that  the  whole  of  the  money  spent  u^xin  the 
Manchurian  extension  of  the  Siberian  Railway  must  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  waste.  The  truth  is  very  different.  The  railway  still 
avoids  the  impracticable  detour  north  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Amur  river  and  pursues  the  direct  route  to  Vladivostok.  Apart 
from  any  ambition  to  reach  warm  water  further  south,  it  was 
essential  to  have  this  line  if  the  necessary  concession  could  be 
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secured  from  Pekin.  That  concession  was  secured,  and  has  been 
retained.  Eussia  is  still  in  possession  of  that  straight  route  to 
Vladivostok  which  was  yet  unclaimed  at  the  time  of  the  present 
Tsar’s  accession.  Thus  the  results  of  Eussia’s  invasion  of  Man¬ 
churia  during  the  last  decade  are  very  far  from  being  entirely 
reversed.  She  keeps  in  her  hands  the  whole  of  the  connections 
which  enabled  her  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  years’  disastrous  fight¬ 
ing  to  muster  700,000  men  in  jNIanchuria  prepared  for  renewed 
battle  and  bringing  a  consistently  triumphant  antagonist  to  the 
point  where  the  pursuit  of  victory  was  expensive  beyond  the  j 
worth  of  any  attainable  objective.  She  is  free,  by  doubling  the  1 
railway,  to  provide  facilities  enabling  her  to  sustain — perhaps  1 
twenty  years  hence  or  sooner — a  million  men  or  more  in  Man¬ 
churia.  She  has  again  proved  the  truth  of  the  appalling  common¬ 
place  that  men  are  nothing  to  her.  In  this  respect  at  least  she 
has  inflicted  losses  upon  her  conqueror  greater  than  she  has  suf¬ 
fered  relatively  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  latent  human  force 
on  both  sides.  The  increase  of  her  debt  by  a  sum  very  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War  raised  in 
this  country  by  loans,  is  the  sole  additional  disability — apart  from 
the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance — of  the  war,  which  binds  her  over  for 
a  time  to  keeii  the  peace.  I 

The  most  striking  fact,  then,  which  emerges  from  the  whole 
survey  is  that  Eussia  still  occupies  a  considerably  more  extensive 
and  powerful  ]X)sition  in  IManchuria  than  before  the  Cassini 
Convention.  Comparing  her  dominions  as  they  are  now  with 
what  they  were  at  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the  Tsar  finds 
that  he  has  lost  a  convict  settlement  and  gained  Harbin,  with 
the  certainty,  if  the  policy  of  St.  Petersburg  is  sufficiently  patient 
and  adroit,  that  the  Siberian  Eailway  will  be  doubled  up  to  the 
great  iManchurian  junction  and  beyond  to  Vladivostok.  .Whether 
the  possibilities  of  intrigue  at  Pekin  can  be  looked  upon  as  ex¬ 
hausted  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  consider.  In  summing  up, 
however,  this  much  may  be  said.  Japan’s  absolute  gains  from 
the  struggle  are,  as  we  have  described  them,  magnificent  in 
economic  and  strategical  importance  ;  whether  even  these  are  rela¬ 
tively  sufficient,  in  face  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  is  what 
it  remains  for  us  to  investigate.  In  dealing  with  the  Far  East 
we  are  dealing  with  vast  forces.  Eussia  remains  a  vast  force— 
and  also  remains  the  only  great  Power  which,  as  the  escape  from 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  has  again  shown,  wages  war  upon 
limited  liability,  and  would  ruin  nobody  but  her  foreign  creditors 
were  she  driven  to  bankruptcy. 

Eussia,  in  a  word,  still  stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific. 
She  has  still  a  taxable  population  equal  in  number  to  that  of  any 
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other  three  of  the  European  great  Powers  put  together.  That 
population  is  still  increasing  at  a  rate  which  adds  to  the  number 
of  her  inhabitants  in  every  successive  generation  an  increment 
exceeding  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  and  France  !  Her 
resources  are  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  Her  communi¬ 
cations  are  continually  improving,  and  must  continue  to  improve. 
Her  army,  for  European  purposes,  at  least,  where  enabled  to  de¬ 
ploy  a  numerical  force  not  limited  by  a  single-track  railway,  and 
having  learned  much  from  its  Manchurian  experiences,  is  at 
least  as  formidable  as  before  the  war ;  and  llussia  will  continue 
under  all  circumstances  to  present  a  sibylline  problem  to  all  her 
neighbours. 

The  great  checks  limiting  her  present  activity  under  the 
post-bellum  situation  are  two — the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  and 
her  internal  conditions.  As  to  her  future  in  the  latter 
respect,  no  authority  pretends  to  dogmatise,  and  this  side  of  the 
question  lies  beyond  our  scope.  Those  who  know  Bussia  best  are 
those  whose  opinions  on  the  prospect  of  revolution  are,  on  the 
whole,  least  alarmist.  Bailways  in  the  Tsardom,  as  in  India,  may 
be  equally  efficient  instruments  of  economic  progress  and  political 
despotism.  There  is  nothing  in  Bussia  analogous  to  the  pow’er 
and  spirit  of  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  or  to  the  compact  and 
intelligent  organisation  which  enabled  the  whole  national  system 
of  Prance  to  respond  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  the  initiative  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars,  combination  on  the  part 
of  the  towns  is  impracticable,  and  while  the  army  remains  faithful, 
separate  outbreaks  of  discontent  in  the  industrial  centres  can  be 
trampled  in  detail.  The  meeting  of  the  Duma  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year  may  provide  the  most  effective  means  of  dividing  the 
reformers,  or  may  prove  to  be  as  the  beginning  of  the  letting  out 
of  waters.  The  future  must  be  left  to  reveal  its  secrets. 
But  the  autocracy  has  shown  its  determination  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  workings  of  the  peasant  mind.  The 
statecraft  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  applied  to  internal  affairs, 
has  always  used  agrarian  concessions  as  a  means  of  stifling 
[wlitical  agitation.  That  method  was  employed  in  Poland  to 
divide  the  peasants  from  the  noblesse.  The  abolition  of  serfage 
after  the  Crimean  War  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  jiurely  constitu¬ 
tional  reform.  The  peasants  would  extinguish  all  political  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  benevolent  supremacy  of  a  Sovereign  prepared  to 
compromise  in  a  crisis  with  the  cry  of  “more  land.”  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  autocracy  would  be  prepared  to  reign 
over  a  Communist  Empire  rather  than  to  allow  constitutional 
reform  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  For  these  reasons  we  shall 
assume  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  order  may  be  restored,  that 
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Piiissia  may  work  out  her  constitutional  salvation  by  gradual  |  ni 
means,  and  that  her  whole  national  power  will  not  disappear  in  |  be 
the  gulf  of  anarchy  which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  yawning  I  of 
before  her.  | 

Russia  has  not  yet  abandoned  any  of  her  dreams,  but  she  is  com-  n’ 
polled  to  reconsider  the  order  of  her  enterprises,  and  for  the  first  !  n 
time  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  she  perceives  the  possi-  |  o 


bility  (it  is  too  soon  to  say  more)  that  she  may  have  to  renounce  I  o 
some  of  them  if  she  is  to  achieve  any.  In  no  direction  are  her  I  n 
prospects  certain.  It  will  be  long  before  she  definitely  makes  up  I 
her  mind  to  choose  a  line  of  least  resistance  and  to  concentrate  1  c 
upon  it ;  and  all  the  conceptions  of  foreign  policy  now  beginning  1  1 
to  revolve  in  her  mind  will  be  subject  to  modification — perhaps  to  f 

profound  change — by  the  events  of  the  immediate  future.  The  ( 

Tsar  and  his  entourage  can  scarcely  fail  to  realise  that  another  \ 

false  step  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  dynasty  ;  and  when  j  i 
Russia  moves  again  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  will  distribute  the  i 
risks  by  moving  in  company.  She  is  bound  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  new-  alliances,  and  to  weigh  the  comparative  advantages  | 
of  a  closer  connection  with  Germany  against  those  of  a  definite  I 
rapprochement  with  England.  For  this  jiurpose  she  must  survey  I 
the  probable  bearing  of  both  policies  upon  her  future  position  in 
each  of  the  regions  which  she  has  hitherto  regarded  as  her  three  I 
spheres  of  expansion.  | 

German  critics  pointed  out  with  unconcealed  exultation  and  a 
legitimate  schadenfreude  the  fundamental  fact  upon  wdiich  British 
writers  had  insisted  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Far  Eastern 
struggle.  Russia  is  now  enclosed  as  completely  as  Germany  her¬ 
self  within  a  ring  of  great  Rowers.  Japan  has  arisen  upon  the 
East.  England  is  far  stronger  than  at  any  previous  time 
upon  the  south,  and  a  serious  menace  to  her  Indian  posses¬ 
sions  would  inevitably  result  in  converting  her  into  a  great 
military  nation.  Upon  the  west.  United  Germany,  now  contain¬ 
ing  ten  million  men  who  have  passed  through  their  training  with 
the  colours,  has  developed  an  offensive  strength  such  as  Alexander 
II.  and  his  advisers  never  for  a  moment  anticipated  when  they 
were  induced  to  remain  passive  in  1866  and  1870 ;  she  has  become 
the  second  financial  Power  in  Europe  ;  and  so  long  as  her  relations  I 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  remain  unaltered  the  | 
Kaiser  holds  the  naval  command  of  the  Baltic.  The  Austrian  1 
Empire  is  relatively,  at  least,  as  formidable  as  at  any  previous  I 
period.  And  there  remain  the  more  doubtful  but  by  no  means  I 
negligible  factors.  The  Turkish  army  has  been  reorganised  by  I 
German  officers  and  has  been  provided  by  the  construction  of  | 
railways  since  the  Berlin  Congress  with  modern  facilities  for  I 
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mobilisation.  The  fighting  instinct  of  the  Ottoman  clan  has 
been  quickened  by  the  victories  in  Thessaly  and  by  the  triumph 
of  Asiatic  armies  in  Alanchuria.  With  foreign  financial  support 
and  with  the  help  of  foreign  officers,  the  Sultan  could  now  place  a 
million  men  in  the  field.  Finally,  China  may  complete  the  hem¬ 
ming  in  of  Eussia  all  along  her  vast  frontiers  by  building  up  a  wall 
of  men  stronger  than  her  walls  of  masonry.  With  one  or  more 
of  these  neighbours,  St.  Petersburg  must  establish  a  solid  agree¬ 
ment  while  keeping  the  existing  relations  with  France  unshaken. 
For  financial,  even  more  than  for  strategical,  reasons  the 
continued  support  of  the  nation  amie  et  alliee  will  continue  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  A  more  difficult  problem  has  never  con¬ 
fronted  any  country  since  the  Iron  Chancellor  undertook  to 
establish  the  central  ascendency  of  Prussia  over  France  and  Aus¬ 
tria  alike  while  maintaining  good  relations  with  “the  Eastern 
neighbours”  and  eliminating  the  active  influence  of  England  in 
Continental  affairs. 

Ill  relation  to  the  Far  East  and  the  Aliddle  East  alike,  all  cal¬ 
culations  are  governed  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Here 
we  have  to  consider  at  the  outset  not  merely  the  real  balance  of 
the  facts,  but  what  we  have  called  the  Slav  susceptibility  to  illu¬ 
sion  and  the  Tsar’s  personal  idiosyncrasy.  After  Sebastopol 
Russians  believed  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the  defect  of  auto¬ 
cracy  and  to  the  absence  of  railways.  They  now  believe  that 
their  overthrow  in  the  Far  East  has  been  due  once  more  to  the 
fault  of  the  executive  system  and  to  the  want  of  a  double-track 
railway.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Kovoe  Vremya 
threatened  a  revanche,  and  threw  the  Japanese  a  scornful  an 
revoir.  That  attitude  was  at  once  condemned  by  all  the  more 
responsible  organs  of  the  Russian  Press,  which  almost  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  chapter  of  adventures  in  the  Far  East 
must  be  regarded  as  definitely  closed  and  that  Eussia  must  look 
elsewhere.  For  a  long  period  to  come  iiopular  sentiment  in 
Eussia,  now  about  to  obtain  its  first  faint  beginnings  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  moral  power,  will  form  a  certain  check  u])on  Asiatic 
ambitions  reviving  in  any  serious  shape.  But  the  prt'sent  Tsar 
has  hitherto  shown  remarkable  obstinacy  in  clinging  to  the  dreams 
of  expansion  in  the  Far  East  which  fascinated  his  early  man¬ 
hood.  He  has  looked  to  the  Far  East  as  Peter  looked  to  the 
Baltic  and  later  Eomanofis  to  the  Balkans.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
war  he  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Alexis — the  name  of  that  Tsar 
under  whom  the  flag  of  St.  Andrew  first  floated  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  strongest 
plitical  instinct  he  possesses  was  interpreted  for  a  few  fortunate 
years  by  Prince  Lobanoff’s  policy  of  feverish  expansion  towards 
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the  Yellow  Sea  and  comparative  indifference  to  Pan-Slav  and 
orthodox  interests  in  the  Balkans.  It  was,  of  course,  calculated 
that  after  a  dominating  position  had  been  rapidly  secured  in  the 
Far  East,  Eussia’s  entire  power  would  recoil  with  additional  and 
irresistible  weight  upon  Persia  and  the  Year  East  in  turn.  That 
the  conception  of  a  compromise  with  Germany  lying  behind  this 
idea  may  still  determine  the  evolution  of  Muscovite  diplomacy 
we  shall  show  at  a  further  point  of  this  analysis. 

And  apart  from  aggressive  designs,  Eussia  does  not  desire  to 
remain  pei’manently  at  the  mercy  of  Japan.  The  Tsar  himself 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Siberian  enter¬ 
prise  at  Vladivostok.  That  event  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
upon  his  memory  ;  and  Prince  Khilkoff’s  achievements  have  gone 
far  to  justify  this  feeling.  The  probability  is  that  the  trans¬ 
continental  line  will  be  double-tracked  through  Harbin  to 
Vladivostok  before  the  term  of  the  renewed  Anglo-Japancse  treaty 
has  expired.  With  adequate  financial  help  from  another  nation 
— and  Eussia  will  not  move  again,  let  us  repeat  it,  unless  she 
moves  in  company — she  would  be  enabled  to  sustain  a  million  men 
in  Manchuria,  and  simultaneously,  at  least,  half  that  number 
upon  the  Indian  frontier.  For  men,  even  upon  this  scale,  are 
nothing  to  her  if  she  can  secure  from  any  quarter  the  requisite 
financial  assistance.  That  assistance  she  imagines  may  yet  be 
secured  from  unexpected  quarters.  President  Eoosevelt's  policy 
will  do  nothing  to  assist  the  further  development  of  Japan  at  the 
expense  of  her  late  rival.  With  the  disapircarance  of  the  former 
feeling  that  the  Tsardom  would  prove  the  chief  obstacle  to 
American  commerce  in  China  and  to  American  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Pacific,  every  objection  to  the  renewal  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Eussia  and  the  United  States  has  been  removed, 
and  considerations  of  this  character  may  have  had  weight  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  elder  statesmen  to  conclude  peace  upon  the  terms  avail¬ 
able.  Again,  yellow  solidarity  is  no  more  a  matter,  of  course,  than 
white  solidarity,  and  it  is  an  elementary  error  to  imagine  that  the 
classic  methods  of  Abdul  Hamid  are  not  understood  at  Pekin.  The 
“  rolling  rouble  ”  will,  perha])S,  prove  to  have  retained  its  mobility 
in  the  same  direction.  Mandarins,  as  a  class,  arc  not  converted  to 
the  principles  of  Bushido.  Pekin  at  the  present  moment  is 
frightened  of  Japan,  and  all  the  more  vigorous  thinking  Chinese 
of  the  provinces  arc  desirous  that  China  should  be  awakened  for 
its  own  benefit.  They  wait  to  see  what  Jajian  will  do  with  Man¬ 
churia.  and  for  the  next  decade  the  pacific  penetration  of  that 
region  by^  our  allies  and  the  growth  of  Japan  in  industry,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  power  will  be  the  most  disquieting  spectacle  before 
their  eyes. 
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Japan,  in  Moltke’s  words,  will  have  to  stand  on  guard  for 
half  a  century.  It  is  not  altogether  to  her  political  or 
economic  interest  that  China  should  be  reorganised  too 
soon.  In  her  progress  she  will  arouse  new  jealousies  and 
antagonisms,  as  Germany  has  aroused  them.  Without  the 
British  Alliance  the  results  of  the  war  would  not  be  sufficient 
absolutely  to  guarantee  her  future;  and,  even  with  the  complete 
security  afforded  by  that  compact  for  the  period  of  its  existence, 
her  path  will  not  be  free  from  difficulty.  She  will  need  the 
keenest  exercise  of  her  energy  and  circumspection,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  national  moral  under  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  far  less  favourable  to  the  principles  of  Bushido  than  the 
feudal  isolation  of  the  past.  Eussia,  in  short, remains  as  before,  a 
Great  Power  in  the  Far  East,  and  were  her  purposes  achieved  in 
other  quarters,  she  might  hope  to  recover  something  of  what  she 
has  lost.  But  not  Korea,  not  Fort  Arthur,  not  that  preponder¬ 
ance  in  Northern  China  she  hoped  to  make  unchallenged.  She 
cannot  renew  her  efforts  in  the  Far  East  without  sacrificing  more 
vital  interests  elsewhere.  The  consideration  of  these  interests, 
and  not  the  conditions  established  by  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
itself,  will  prove  the  real  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the 
Portsmouth  settlement. 

Upon  the  Indian  frontier  the  conditions  are  simple,  but  not 
more  promising  for  Eussia  so  long  as  relations  with  this 
country  remain  unchanged,  and  our  Japanese  alliance  holds. 
But  at  Teheran,  even  more  certainly  than  at  Pekin,  there  will 
be  a  campaign  of  prestige,  entailing  perils  of  its  own.  The 
Cassini  Convention  was  the  diplomatic  prelude  to  the  war  which 
broke  out  nearly  a  decade  later,  and  we  cannot  count  ourselves 
secure  against  a  second  Cassini  Convention  relating  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Shah.  iNIuzaffer  ed  Din  has  been  received  in 
St.  Petersburg  during  the  last  few  weeks  with  the  honours  pre¬ 
viously  only  accorded  to  European  sovereigns ;  his  suite  were  in 
the  liveliest  communication  with  the  Eussian  Foreign  Office,  and 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  strange  agreement  with  St. 
Petersburg,  suspending  all  railway  construction  with  Persia, 
expires  this  year.  During  the  war  Eussia  has  not  only  completed 
the  provisional  line  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent.  With  equal 
perseverance  under  difficult  circumstances  she  has  completed  the 
railway  through  the  south  of  Trans-Caucasia  from  Erivan  to  Julfa, 
upon  the  Persian  frontier.  With  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  command  of  that  sea  itself,  she  already  holds 
Xorthern  Persia  in  a  vice.  Were  no  resistance  offered  by  this 
country,  the  Erivan-Julfa  line  would  assuredly  be  pushed  during 
the  next  few  years  to  Tabriz,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to 
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Teheran.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  only  Wit 

to  be  operative  east  of  51°  of  longitude,  it  becomes  interesting  to  the 

note  that  the  Persian  capital  is  just  inside  this  line.  Ujion  that  link 

hypothesis  we  might  sup^wse  that  Russia  would  be  free,  by  agree-  the 

ment  with  the  Shah,  to  carry  her  railway  construction  through  com 

the  northern  provinces  almost  to  within  the  gates  of  Teheran.  We  to  r 

should  doubtless  insist  upon  equivalent  concessions  in  the  south.  be 

Our  claim  to  conclusive  political  control  of  the  I’ersian  Gulf  has  quh 

been  asserted  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  Sou 

settled  policy.  Never  formally  endorsed  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  and 

it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  no  Tjiberal  Government  could  dire 

repudiate  it  and  live.  When  the  agreement  suspt'nding  all  rail-  Fan 

way  construction  expires  within  a  few  months’  time,  either  the  con 

status  quo  will  be  continued,  with  the  consequence  of  con-  had 

tinned  stagnation  in  Persia,  or  there  must  be  a  jrarallel  progress,  our 

English  influence  and  enterprise  advancing  in  the  south  as  Iasi 

Russian  may  advance  in  the  north.  The  temptation  on  the  latter  oth 

side  to  play  with  fire  will  be  great.  St.  Petersburg  might  easily  veh 

be  drawn  into  an  effort  to  test  the  nerve  of  Radical  foreign  policy  her 

in  this  country;  and  Russia,  retaining  her  diplomatic  ascend-  by 

ancy  at  Teheran,  will  have  considerable  opportunity,  while  making  Qm 

no  visible  disturbance  of  the  status  quo,  to  promote  her  progress  An, 

and  to  obstruct  ours.  If  Radical  statesmanship  should  be  merely  doi 

passive  and  hesitating,  there  might  probably  arise  a  situation  of  ^h 

serious  peril  threatening  an  Asiatic  Pashoda.  the 

The  use  made  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  during  the  next  for 
few  years  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  the  ability  of  British  jiolicy.  tin 
The  object  of  that  alliance  is  not  to  wage  war  buti:o  prevent  war,  the 
and,  above  all,  to  guard  against  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  pel 
from  a  possible  cessation  of  the  alliance  at  the  end  of  the  term  cor 

for  which  it  has  been  renewed.  We  have  our  breathing  space.  Ten  by 

or  twelve  years  are,  after  all,  a  brief  period  in  the  life  of  nations.  pia 

They  are  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  work  of  putting  our  1 

own  house  in  order.  They  represent  the  period  of  quiescence  Fa 
required,  in  any  case,  for  Russia’s  recuperation;  and  the  Anglo-  bre 

Japanese  alliance  would  be  fatal  if  it  blinded  us  to  the  contingency  bei 

of  having  to  rely,  in  a  postponed  crisis,  upon  our  independent  hai 
strength.  Our  neighbourhood  to  Russia  in  the  Middle  East  must  coi 

of  itself  compel  us  sooner  or  later  to  place  our  military  organisa-  tre 

tion  upon  a  national  basis,  if  only  to  remove,  once  tor  all,  from  Fc 

before  the  eyes  of  that  Power,  the  temptation  to  which,  other-  poi 

wise,  she  must  eventually  succumb.  Positive  statesmanship 
would  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  upon  the  loi 
basis  of  such  a  delimitation  of  s[)heres  of  influence  in  Persia  as 
the  i)eace  of  Portsmouth  ])rovides  with  respect  to  iManchuria.  Ei 
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With  an  adequate  military  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms  among 
i  the  population  of  this  country,  it  would  be  safe  and  advisable  to 
I  link  up  British  with  Eussian  railways  in  Persia,  and  to  provide 
I  theTsardom,  at  our  own  expense,  with  every  facility  for  purely 
j  commercial  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will  be  always  well 
to  remember  that,  under  any  other  circumstances,  the  risk  would 
be  considerable.  Even  a  conscript  army  such  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  settling  a  firm  British  grasp,  in  case  of  need,  u])on 
Southern  Persia,  could  not  be  trained  in  less  than  ten  years, 
and  if  the  line  of  least  resistance  should  happen  to  be  in  our 
,  direction  once  more ,  after  the  expiration  of  the  renewed  alliance , 

I  Kussia  would  be  under  an  almost  overpowering  inducement  to 
i  come  that  way,  and  at  once  to  convert  the  commercial  line  we 
I  had  conceded  into  a  strategical  instrument.  In  the  question  of 
I  our  military  unpreparedness,  the  next  few  years  will  offer  us  the 
1=  last  volume  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Should  Japan  feel  herself 
i  otherwise  secure  in  her  own  sphere  after  another  decade  of  de- 
I  velopment,  it  would  be  neither  reasonable  nor  available  to  expect 
S  her  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  people  in  wars  rendered  possible  only 
j  by  our  own  weakness.  Under  present  conditions,  the  road  to 
;  Quetta  is  as  stoutly  barred  as  the  road  to  Port  Arthur.  While  the 
Anglo- Japanese  compact  is  in  force,  Eussia  would  incur  tremen¬ 
dous  risks,  not  only  of  failing  in  her  further  objects,  but  of  losing 
what  she  holds.  The  struggle  would  be  simultaneously  waged  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East.  Japan  would  be  forced  to  fight 
for  final  security  by  reducing  Vladivostok,  annexing  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces,  expelling  Eussia  altogether  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  and  driving  her  beyond  the  Amur.  England,  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  some  guarantee  of  permanent  safety,  would  fight  to 
control  the  whole  of  Eussia’s  communications  in  the  Middle  East 
by  annexing  the  whole  of  Persia,  building  warships  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  and  reaching  at  last  her  huge  antagonist’s  vital  arteries. 

Peace  will  obviously  be  preserved  both  in  the  iNIiddle  East  and 
Far  East  during  the  term  of  our  alliance  with  Japan.  If  peace  is 
broken  afterwards  and  our  renewed  compact  with  our  ally  lapses 
before  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  Eussian  and  British  interests 

I  has  been  effected  by  the  necessary  combination  of  firmness  and 
conciliation,  British  statesmanship  will  stand  convicted  of  disas¬ 
trous  ineptitude.  The  country  will  hope  that  no  Liberal 
Foreign  Minister  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  be  regarded  as 
possible. 

But  if  all  paths  to  Asiatic  warm  water — “westward  of  51° 
longitude’’ — are  temporarily  closed,  it  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  obstacles  to  Eussian  expraiision  through  the  Ottoman 
Empire  promise  to  prove  more  negotiable ,  or  whether  that  direc- 
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tion  is  now  likely  to  be  in  any  case  preferred.  The  question  is  tifi' 
one  to  which  no  practical  politician  in  Europe  would  give  a  hasty  ■  tic 
answer.  Since  the  Berlin  Congress  official  Eussia  has  possessed  ^  to 
no  thorough  intention  in  the  Near  East,  and  has  been  content  ;  It 
with  procrastinating  compromises.  Skobeleff’s  formula  that  the  i  ere 
road  to  Constantinople  lay  henceforth  through  Berlin  has  never  ^  the 
been  definitely  accepted  or  faced  by  the  responsible  directors  of  ^  wa 
Eussian  foreign  policy.  Upon  both  sides  alike  there  is  an  un-  to 
spoken  but  profound  terror  of  a  war  among  the  most  disastrous  |  Pri 
Europe  could  ever  see,  which  might  ruin  both  belligerents  and  I  spe 
change  nothing.  And,  apart  from  this  restraining  dread,  we  have  *  in 
to  attach  due  weight  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Tsar.  In  "  in 
relation  to  Germany  the  traditional  policy  of  the  dynasty  still  |  sh( 
conflicts  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  in-  [  am 
veterate  antipathy  which  exists  between  the  German  and  the  Slav  th? 
temperaments  wherever  they  are  in  contact,  dynastic  policy  has  '  his 
united  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  for  a  century  and  a  half  by  one  fie 
of  the  longest  and  most  consistent  friendships  in  diplomatic  his-  en 
tory.  Nicholas  II.  has  received  sympathy  and  encouragement  ?  wt 
from  the  Kaiser  throughout  the  war,  and  he  is  considerably  in-  i  Pe 
fluenced  by  a  creditable  sentiment  which  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  [  its 
on  the  other  hand,  never  allows  itself  to  feel  in  any  substantial  |  no 
question.  At  least  one  important  Eussian  journal,  moreover,  has  !  dri 
already  expressed  a  view  which,  as  people  in  this  country  ought  to  s  qk 
realise,  is  sure  to  receive  anxious  but  adequate  consideration  in 
the  Eussian  Foreign  Office.  Commenting  upon  the  renewal  of  tn 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the  Pan-Slavist  organ  Sviet  remarks  -  en 
with  a  touch  of  grim  shrewdness  : —  Ri 

In  order  to  prevent  the  co-operation  of  Russia  and  Germany  from  I 
bridling  England’s  arbitrary  power  in  the  Far  East,  the  diplomacy  of  I  E: 
London  is  already  prepared  to  tempt  Russia’s  appetite  with  a  bone— to  p, 
admit  some  degree  of  Russian  expansion  in  Asia  Minor,  in  order  that  the 
Germans  in  that  quarter  should  be  repressed.  In  other  words,  England 
after  taking  care  to  close  every  other  road,  now  wants  to  manoeuvre 
Russia  into  that  very  path  which  must  lead  inevdtably  to  a  collision  with 
Germany.  tii 

This  view  may  appear  plausible  to  the  statesmen  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  and  that  German  diplomacy  is  already  using  all  its  re- 
sources  to  impress  this  version  of  the  case  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Tsar  there  is  the  best  reason  to  think.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  yet 
generally  or  oven  widely  regarded  in  Eussia  as  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment  of  the  case.  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  great 
majority  of  the  Eussian  journals  have  been  singularly  moderate  J 
in  their  comments  upon  the  policy  of  this  country.  Upon  the  1< 
other  hand,  there  has  been  an  equally  singular  outburst  of  anti-  ^ 
German  feeling  which  is  neither  unintelligible  nor  wffiolly  unjus- 
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tified.  Russians  recall  two  facts.  Upon  the  one  hand  the  dynas¬ 
tic  friendship  wdth  the  “  Eastern  neighbour  ”  has  been  invaluable 
to  Berlin.  It  went  far  to  raise  Prussia  from  the  dust  after  Jena. 

It  allowed  her  to  destroy  France  and  Austria  in  detail,  and  to 
create  upon  the  Continent  the  Bismarckian  hegemony.  But  upon 
the  other  hand  the  same  connection  has  cost  Russia  dear.  She 
was  deserted  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  Every  endeavour  was  made 
to  entangle  her  wdth  England,  and  subsequently  with  Japan. 
Prince  Biilow  washed  his  hands  before  the  Reichstag  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Manchuria.  In  the  final  result  Russia  finds  that 
in  the  Near  East  she  is  further  from  her  purpose  than 
in  1878 :  in  the  Middle  East  she  is  stalemated ;  in  the  Far  East 
she  has  lost  Port  Arthur,  while  Germany  retains  Kiao-chau ; 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific  has  seen  his  fleet  annihilated  upon 
that  side  of  the  globe,  while  the  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  has  kept 
his  ships  intact  in  a  manner  that  converts  the  Baltic  into  a 
German  lake  and  has  endeavoured  with  almost  equal  success  to 
entrench  Teutonic  interests  in  substitution  for  Russian  along  the 
whole  line  of  march  towards  the  Bosphorus,  the  Levant,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Sviet  has  forgotten  in  these  matters  what 
its  contemporaries  remembered.  If  it  were  true  that  England 
now  hopes  to  leave  Russia  no  open  path  but  that  which  would 
drive  her  into  collision  with  Germany,  it  would  still  remain  a  far 
more  momentous  fact  that  Germany  deliberately  encouraged 
Russia  upon  the  path  which  has  already  brought  her  into  disas¬ 
trous  collision  with  Japan,  and  that  Germany  has  also  used  every 
endeavour  to  block  the  route  to  the  Bosphorus  in  order  that 
Russia  might  be  finally  forced  into  that  other  route  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  rendering  inevitable  the  tremendous  collision  with 
England  which  Berlin  relies  upon  to  work  the  ruin  of  both 
Powers.  British  diplomacy  should  be  able  to  present  a  more  con¬ 
vincing  statement  of  this  case  than  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  its 
agents  can  make  of  the  other  case. 

Russian  educated  opinion  has  already  dwelt  upon  such  reflec¬ 
tions  with  a  sound  national  instinct.  Even  the  Novoe  Vremya 
upon  further  consideration  abandons  the  advocacy  of  a  revanche 
and  has  followed  the  best  of  its  contemporaries  in  declaring  within 
the  last  few  days  that  Russia’s  policy  has  been  unblessed  since  it 
forsook  the  traditional  lines  of  racial  and  orthodox  policy.  “  There 
can  be  no  serious  talk  of  complications  with  Germany  at  a 
moment  when  every  sane  mind  must  realise  that  Russia  requires 
years  of  peace  to  recuperate  her  strength.”  But,  continues  the 
journal,  “if  the  path  of  our  natural  development  in  the  Extreme 
East  must  be  regarded  as  closed,  logical  necessity  must  drive 
us  to  work  towards  the  w^est,  and,  above  all,  towards  the  south- 
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west.  And  while  there  is  no  preaching  of  a  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many  upon  the  Pan-Slav  question,  we  cannot  forget  that,  after 
all,  the  total  number  of  Germans  in  the  world  is  estimated  at 
89  millions,  but  of  Slavs  150  millions;  so  that  in  the  Pan-Slav 
idea  appears  the  greater  source  of  power  and  regeneration.” 
Finally  may  be  quoted  a  recent  extract  from  the  Russ.  “Whether 
England  intended  it  or  not,  her  alliance  with  Japan  has  promoted 
and  not  hindered  the  cause  of  peace,  and  with  that  alliance  all 
ideas  of  a  revanche  go  to  water  and  Asiatic  adventures  are  once 
for  all  struck  out  of  the  programme.’’  Then  comes  the  following 
remarkable  passage  :  — 

Our  policy  must  cease  to  make  its  exits  and  its  entrances  by  the  back¬ 
stairs,  and,  throwing  open  once  more  the  front  door,  so  long  kept  closed, 
must  show  its  face  to  Europe,  and  contemplate  once  more  the  unfinished 
and  neglected  work  that  still  awaits  it.  This  can  be  unwelcome  to  none 
but  our  dear  friends  the  Germans,  who  have  been  thoughtfully  engaged  in 
building  operations  meant  to  block  up  the  grand  facade  of  our  own  State- 
edifice,  and  have  for  this  reason  provided  us  with  all  possible  occupation 
in  the  back  premises. 

It  would  be  as  easy  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  extracts  of 
this  character.  They  have  been  in  some  cases  significantly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  idea  that  constitutional  evolution  in  Kussia  will 
assist  in  binding  to  the  orthodox  Empire  all  the  minor  Slav  races 
who  are  already  independent  or  striving  towards  self-government. 
It  is  certain  that  a  resumption  of  the  ‘  ‘  historic  mission  ’  ’  is  the 
only  foreign  policy  which  can  hope  to  inspire  the  genuine  national 
and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Eussian  people. 

The  policy  for  which  Europe  must  be  prepared,  then,  is  evidently 
a  policy,  as  the  Russ  admirably  describes  it,  of  “  throwing  open 
the  front  door.’’  Elsewhere  Eussian  diplomacy  may  be  active 
and  effective  for  spectacular  purposes  and  may  continue  to  work 
patiently  and  well  for  a  future ;  but  in  Asia  what  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  this  country  have  known  as  Eussian  aggression  must  lie 
chloroformed  for  years.  Will  St.  Petersburg  be  content,  how¬ 
ever,  to  submit  for  so  long  a  period  to  a  purely  passive  rolel  It 
is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  the 
inevitable  attempt  to  reassert  the  prestige  of  the  Tsardom  will 
be  directed  tow'ards  what  has  become  for  all  diplomatic  purposes 
— though  not  necessarily  for  w’arlike — the  line  of  least  resistance. 
This  does  not  mean  a  conflict  with  Germany  ,  but  it  means  a 
grave  check  upon  the  influence  and  designs  of  that  country  in  Near 
Eastern  affairs.  The  first  concrete  result  might  be  an  autonomous 
Macedonia.  The  wider  development  w’ould  involve  a  direct  com¬ 
petition  between  Teutonic  and  Slav  purposes  in  Asia  Minor.  If 
Eussia  possess  a  statesman  of  sufficient  decision  and  dexterity  for 
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that  task  the  catastrophe  in  Manchuria  will  have  enabled  her  at 
I  last  to  find  herself.  There  is  no  longer  any  valid  reason  why 
British  and  Eussian  statesmanship,  in  concert  with  French, 
should  not  reach  a  sincere  and  cordial  understanding  upon  the 
basis  of  a  new  policy  in  the  Near  East,  linked  with  a  programme 
of  political  compromise  and  commercial  co-operation  in  Persia . 

To  sketch  in  firm  outline  the  reasonable  conditions  of  such  a 
^  policy  would  require  a  separate  study,  better  undertaken  at 
*  another  time.  But  the  single  factor  to  which  we  must  attach 
most  weight  in  endeavouring  to  crystallise  our  conclusions  is  this  : 
that  while  events  elsewhere  have  been  created  during  the  last  few 
years  by  human  initiative  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Tokio,  act- 
i  ing  upon  the  situation  from  without,  events  throughout  the  East 
;  of  Europe  may  at  any  moment  show — and  it  is  time  to  remember 
i  this  distinction — a  portentous  initiative  of  their  own.  Behind  the 
comparatively  local  question  of  Macedonia  looms  through  the 
shadow  the  problem  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  Danubian 
Empire. 

In  the  mortal  course  of  things  the  Hapsburg  succession  may  be 
E  opened  before  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  run  its  course. 

=  Asiatic  questions  eastward  of  51  degrees  may  cease  for  a  long 
'  period  to  focus  the  world’s  attentions  :  the  Protean  genius  of  a  less 
remote  and  more  complicated  region  may  have  risen  once  more 
ito  reassert  its  claims.  The  dominating  problem  of  Eussian 
I  foreign  policy  must  be  faced  when  that  issue  presents  itself.  St. 
Petersburg  may  be  tempted  by  visions  of  a  vast  compromise  upon 
the  Polish  precedent.  But  there  is  also  a  Schleswig-Holstein  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  and  if  Eussia  should  ever  consent  to  become  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  Pan-German  expansion ,  she  will  become  in  some  second 
phase  of  the  proceedings  as  surely  the  victim  of  the  spoliation  of 
Austria  as  yvas  Austria  of  the  spoliation  of  Denmark.  In  a  curious 
interview’  with  a  German  journalist  some  years  ago,  Prince 
Ukhtomsky  reflected  some  of  the  many-coloured  and  irresolute 
dreams  which  were  then  floating  about  the  mind  of  the  Tsar. 
Stating  his  own  opinion  and  confessing  that  it  was  as  yet  shared 
by  very  few  of  his  countrymen.  Prince  Ukhtomsky  declared  that 
’he  traditional  pre-occupation  with  the  Balkans  wms  an  old- 
fashioned  and  provincial  habit.  Eussia’s  future  was  an  affair  of 
iceltpolitik  and  “  lay  on  the  w  ater  ” — a  theory  which  may  now  be 
regarded  as  lying  with  Admiral  Eozhdestvensky’s  squadron 
nder  the  water.  But  the  monologue  went  on  to  say  that  if  Eussia 
.  'Ssessed  Asia  Minor  and  the  straits,  she  could  afford  to  look  upon 
he  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  Balkans  with  indifference.  This 
heory  would  be  one  of  solid  constructive  statesmanship  under 
rtain  conditions,  but  of  self-destruction  under  other  conditions. 
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With  half  the  Balkans  in  the  possession  of  a  Pan-German  Empire 
of  a  hundred  million  souls  basing  sea-power,  in  the  first  case  ' 
upon  Salonika,  the  other  half  of  the  peninsula  would  pass  under 
the  same  sceptre.  Eussia  would  eventually  be  controlled  in  the  ' 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea  alike  by  the  naval  power  of  a  I 
Greater  Germany,  and,  having  helped  to  overthrow  Austria,  her 
strategical  position  in  Asia  Alinor  would  become  hopeless.  An 
enlarged  Austria-Hungarian  federation,  on  the  other  hand,  ob¬ 
viously  becoming  more  de-Germanised  the  more  it  was  extended, 
but  with  small  aptitude  for  naval  power,  and  with  the  same  vital 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace  under  all  circumstances  that 
the  Balljilatz  has  now,  would  be  Russia’s  natural  ally. 

A  far-sighted  Russian  statesmanship  would  make  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  in  their  integrity  the  cardinal 
principle  of  its  policy  in  view  of  steadily  approaching  contingen¬ 
cies.  It  would  concentrate  naval  construction  in  the  Black  Sea. 
as  Prince  Bismarck  long  ago  advised.  If  Russian  railways  are  not 
to  run  to  Port  Arthur  or  to  Bunder  Abbas,  they  might  be  carried, 
with  the  acquiescence  and  assistance  of  British  diplomacy,  from 
Batoum  to  the  Bosphorus  and  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Gulf  of 
Iskanderun,  opposite  Cyprus,  where,  debouching  upon  the  open 
Mediterranean,  they  would  menace  no  British  interest,  thougb 
crossing  the  track  of  German  aspirations.  A  policy  of  supj^xtrting 
Austrian  extension  west  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  Russian  extension 
east  of  it,  would  be  one  in  which  London  and  Paris  would  be  at 
one  with  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  would  mean,  not  war. 
but  compromise  and  pacific  penetration.  Berlin  could  not  resist  it 
without  avowing  the  secret  hope  of  pulling  Austria  to  pieces  in 
order  to  rise  upon  the  ruins.  If  Russia  perceives  that  her  true 
policy  is  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  Hapsburg 
federation  in  order  to  make  certain  and  safe  the  process  of  Slav 
expansion  tow'ards  warm  water  through  the  Levant,  the  Man¬ 
churian  struggle  and  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  may  prove  to 
have  solved  for  generations  the  problem  of  the  three  Easts. 

Specto. 
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PExVCE  IN  THE  FAE  EAST. 

“Geeat  as  the  Japanese  have  shown  themselves  in  war,  they  are 
ten  times  more  great  in  making  peace,”  exclaimed  a  European 
sovereign  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  triumphant  conces¬ 
sion  which  ended  the  Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth.  And 
the  monarch,  himself  no  mean  statesman,  was  right  when  he 
recognised  in  the  ending  of  the  Conference  a  proof  of  a  Japanese 
statesmanship  as  pre-eminent  in  its  development  as  any  other 
attribute  by  the  display  of  which  Japan  has  startled  the  world 
into  a  reluctant  admiration.  Japan  stiowed  more  clearly  to  the 
world  her  true  and  permanent  greatness  in  the  peace  negotiations 
than  her  generals  and  men  did  in  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
long  months  of  triumph  which  have  assured  to  the  Japanese  their 
present  proud  position  as  the  Britain  of  the  East.  Statesmanship 
of  the  highest  order  was  needed  in  the  peace  negotiations,  and  the 
able  brains  of  the  Japanese  leaders  at  Tokyo  and  Portsmouth  were 
well  fitted  to  meet  every  difficulty  and  overcome  it.  There  was 
shown  the  great  strength  of  a  really  great  nation,  the  strength  of 
those  who  conquer  themselves  and  act  in  the  way  best  for  the 
real  benefit  of  the  nation,  even  though  in  so  doing  they  lacerate 
their  every  feeling.  It  is  trials  such  as  this,  passed  through  by 
Japan,  that  prove  a  nation  more  than  a  successful  war.  States¬ 
men  who  lose  their  grip  on  wffiat  they  know  to  be  the  best  course , 
swayed  by  circumstances  of  the  moment,  are  not  statesmen  such 
as  are  bred  in  the  fervent  and  active  patriotism  of  Japan.  And 
yet  it  might  w'ell  have  been  forgiven  the  Japanese  had  they  been 
carried  away  by  the  knowledge  of  their  strength  and  ability  to 
carry  on  the  Manchurian  campaign  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
-\bsolute  master  of  the  seas ;  Eussia’s  fleets  destroyed  or  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  flag  of  the  Eising  Sun ;  Linievitch’s  army  at 
the  mercy  of  the  preponderating  forces  under  Oyama ;  the  whole 
of  the  Siberian  coastline  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese  arms,  and 
a  sufficiency  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  for  many  months, 
these  were  facts  which  might  well  have  possessed  sufficient  weight 
to  draw  Japan  from  the  course  of  true  statesmanship.  History 
tells  us  how  even  a  great  statesman  like  Prince  Bismarck,  iron- 
^lled  though  he  was,  gave  up  the  policy  which  he  was  convinced 
was  the  best  when  surrounded  by  the  military  influences  at 
Versailles.  Bismarck  came  to  Paris  convinced  that  the  utmost 
cession  of  territory  which  good  policy  could  demand  from  France 
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was  a  portion  of  Lorraine,  but  he,  vacillating,  extorted  those 
two  provinces  which  remain  as  a  burning  and  never  healing  sore 
Had  Bismarck  followed  out  the  dictates  of  his  own  statesmanlike 
mind  there  would  have  been  no  bitter  feeling,  and  the  ko 
countries  might  now  be  living  together  in  perfect  amity,  if  not  Sta 
still  more  closely  bound  together.  Overruled  by  the  demands  of 
military  success,  the  great  statesman  made  a  mistake  for  whicl  \V 
the  German  people  have  been  paying  ever  since  and  for  which  the  of 
settlement  has  not  yet  arrived.  That  the  Japanese  statesmen,  ati 
led  by  the  Japanese  Emperor,  recognised  the  right  course  Ja 
and  held  to  it,  despite  all  temptations,  is  the  greatest  tribute  an 
which  can  ever  be  paid  to  them — they  succeeded  where!  ye 
even  the  great  Bismarck  failed!  The  Japanese  recognise  that!  Ai 
relations  between  nations  are  not  for  a  day  only ,  but  are  foi  I  th 
centuries,  and  that  it  is  but  unwise  policy  to  snatch  a  momentarvi  in 
advantage  which  will  have  as  aftermath  centuries  of  hatred  and  I  p 
decades  of  revenge.  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  from  his  exalted!  dt 
position,  able  to  envisage  the  situation  calmly  and  without  tur-l  si 
moil,  gave  in  the  peace  negotiations  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  guide!  tc 
the  national  course  in  the  direction  of  true  benefit  to  the  nation!  a 
over  which  he  has  ruled  with  such  w'onderful  results.  The!  is 
Imperial  desire  has  alwmys  been  for  honourable  peace  when  the  I  n 
safety  of  the  Empire  has  been  amply  secured.  His  very  love  for!  v 
his  subjects  leads  him  to  desire  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  when  I  a 
this  object  may  be  obtained  by  securing  the  true  course  of  events  I  c 
for  the  future  development  of  Japan,  the  power  which  the  Im-I  v 
perial  w’ill  exerted  was  omnipotent.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  I  i 
the  right  of  making  war  and  of  concluding  peace  rests  with  the  I  t 
Emperor,  and,  therefore,  the  credit  of  the  statesmanship  displayed  I  1 
in  the  Conference  Hall  at  Portsmouth  belongs  to  him  more  than  I  < 
to  any  of  his  subjects,  however  worthy  of  praise  these  may  also  I  i 
be.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Emperor  may  be  gained  by  a  quota- 1 
tion  from  the  Imperial  proclamation  on  the  restoration  of  peace  I 
with  China  in  1895.  This  runs  as  follows  : —  I 

We  deem  it  that  the  development  of  the  prestige  of  the  country  could  I 
be  obtained  only  by  peace.  It  is  our  mission,  which  we  inherit  from  our  I 
ancestors,  that  peace  should  be  maintained  in  an  effectual  way.  The  I 
foundations  of  the  great  policy  of  our  ancestors  have  been  made  more  stable.  I 
We  desire  that  we  shall,  together  with  our  people,  bo  specially  guarded  I 
against  arrogance  or  relaxation.  It  is  what  we  highly  object  to,  that  the  I 
people  should  become  arrogant  by  being  puffed  up  with  triumph,  and  I 
despise  others  rashly,  which  would  go  towards  losing  the  respect  of  foreign  I 
Powers.  Since  the  development  of  the  nation  can  be  obtained  by  peace.  I 
it  is  a  divine  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  it  has  been  our  I 
intention  and  endeavour  since  our  accession  to  the  throne  to  maintain  I 
peace  so  as  to  enjoy  it  constantly  .  .  .  We  are,  of  course,  glad  of  the  I 
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!  glorification  of  the  Empire  by  the  victories  of  the  present  war,  but,  at  the 
i  gjjne  time,  we  are  aware  that  the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  schemes  pursued 
since  our  accession  to  the  throne,  have  yet  a  distinct  future.  We  are 
j  positively  against  insulting  others,  and  falling  into  idle  pride  by  being 
elated  by  victories,  and  against  losing  the  confidence  of  our  friendly 
'  States. 


Which  proclamation  might  have  been  written  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  with  Eussia,  giving,  as  it  does,  an  index  of  the 
attitude  of  Japan  in  the  matter.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Japan  had  China  at  her  mercy ,  and  could  have  marched  to  Peking 
and  continued  the  war  with  a  certainty  of  immediate  successes — 
yet  the  Japanese  were  wise  enough  to  know  when  to  stop. 
Another  proclamation  of  the  same  year  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  peace.  “  Consulting,”  it  says,  “therefore,  the  best 
interests  of  peace,  and  animated  by  a  desire  not  to  bring  upon  our 
people  added  hardship  or  to  impede  the  progress  of  national 
destiny  by  creating  new  complications,  and  thereby  making  the 
situation  difficult  and  retarding  the  restoration,”  Japan  was  ready 
to  take  steps  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  concessions.  Japan’s 
attitude  towards  Eussia  is,  therefore,  no  sudden  development;  it 
is  rather  the  natural  continuation  of  her  settled  policy  in  such 
matters.  It  was  no  sudden  panic,  it  was  no  foolish  generosity, 
which  made  the  Japanese  abandon  the  claim  for  an  indemnity 
and  half  of  Sakhalin.  It  was  rather  the  triumph  of  statesmanship 
over  a  very  natural  inclination  to  maintain  demands  which  were 
undoubtedly  justified,  and  which  were  everywhere  hailed  as 
moderate  in  the  extreme.  It  was  this  feeling  that  the  demands 
were  just  and  not  those  of  a  ruthless  conqueror  which  undoubtedly 
had  much  to  do  with  the  ebullition  of  popular  indignation  in 
Japan  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  When  one  has  been  specially 
moderate  in  one’s  demands,  it  is  much  more  infuriating  to  have 
those  demands  ignored.  But  the  riots  in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere 
were  rather  a  demonstration  of  ignorance  than  of  disapproval. 
They  were  on  a  par  with  the  rebellion  at  the  time  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  and  of  the  samurai  later,  both  of  which  were  signs  that  part 
of  the  nation  had  arrived  at  a  realisation  of  the  best  policy  to  be 
followed  before  the  rest  had  thought  the  matter  out.  It  no  more 
indicates  a  weakening  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Japanese  nation 
than  the  two  wars  did  in  the  past.  The  rioters  were  simply  pro¬ 
testing  their  right  to  be  informed  of  affairs  which  they  felt 
rightly  affected  the  national  welfare,  and  as  part  of  the  nation 
they  insisted  upon  being  no  longer  kept  in  ignorance. 

Wisdom  and  common  sense,  coupled  with  a  supreme  practi¬ 
cality,  were  shown  by  the  Japanese  Emperor  and  the  Japanese 
people  in  concluding  peace.  There  was  no  question  of  mag- 
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nanimity  or  generosity  in  the  matter.  ISIagnanimity  and  gener¬ 
osity  can  have  no  part  in  a  patriotic  nation  in  the  sense  that  thev 
are  understood  by  the  newspapers  and  the  man  in  the  street. 
To  be  magnanimous  or  generous  means  simply  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  nation  who  have,  as  patriots,  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  for  that  nation,  are  knaves  or  fools — they  are  traitors,  or 
else  they  allow  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  into  making  unneces¬ 
sary  concessions  w^hich  they  do  not  understand.  No  worse  insult 
could  be  devised  against  the  Japanese  Emperor  or  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  than  to  praise  them  as  generous  and  magnanimous  victors. 
That  friend  of  Japan,  who  wrote  to  the  Times  suggesting  that  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  would  live  in  history  as  Mutsuhito  the 
Generous,  aroused  a  storm  of  resentment  amongst  many  of  the 
most  advanced  anglophile  Japanese.  It  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  English  were  laughing  at  the  Japanese  for  ending  the  war  in 
a  manner  other  than  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
Mutsuhito  the  Statesman,  or  Mutsuhito  the  Wise,  would  be  a 
more  fitting  title  for  the  Emperor,  who,  by  his  wonderful  insight 
and  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  statesmanship,  accomplished  one 
of  the  most  gloriously  triumphant  diplomatic  coups  of  history. 
The  most  striking  point  of  the  whole  peace  negotiations  was  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  knew  exactly  how  far  to  go  and  when  to 
stop.  They  had  no  illusions ;  they  could  have  no  illusions  and 
impossible  dreams  in  an  affair  of  this  nature.  Illusions  are  the 
possession  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  conditions  and  facts,  and 
the  Japanese  are  never  ignorant  of  facts  or  conditions,  especially 
in  matters  which  vitally  touch  the  national  existence.  Those 
who  made  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  were  actuated  and  guided  by 
a  patriotic  business  sense ,  which  secured  the  utmost  possible  for 
the  Empire.  The  concessions  made  were  the  fruits  of  a  victory 
not  over  the  Eussians  but  over  the  temptation  of  acquisition  born 
of  victories  gained  and  yet  to  come. 

By  the  peace  Japan  obtained  what  she  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
Empire,  the  object  of  the  war,  in  fact.  “  The  safety  of  Korea 
is  in  danger,  the  vital  interests  of  Our  Empire  are  menaced.  The 
guarantees  for  the  future  which  We  have  failed  to  secure  by  peace¬ 
ful  negotiation  We  can  now  only  seek  by  Our  appeal  to  arms,” 
so  ran  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eussia.  And  who  can  say 
Japan  has  not  gained  her  guarantees  for  future  safety  in  the  var 
and  in  the  conference  of  Portsmouth?  The  war  was  not  one  of 
aggression,  and,  therefore,  it  was  more  easy  to  terminate  than 
had  it  been  a  wanton  assault  upon  a  Power  for  the  purposes  of 
wresting  the  maximum  amount  of  territory  and  treasure  possible. 
A  war  undertaken  for  the  great  principle  of  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  could  never  be  continued  for  the  securing  of  a  mere  money 
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payment,  however  justifiable  had  been  the  demand  for  an  in¬ 
demnity.  The  common  sense  of  the  Japanese  showed  them  also 
that  the  continuation  of  the  war  would  cost  them  more  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  obtain,  even  from  a  stricken  Eussia  writhing 
from  internal  agonies.  The  idea  of  a  war  for  money  and  territory 
was  abhorrent  to  the  Japanese  mind  ;  all  the  ideas  of  Bushido,  the 
instincts  of  the  samurai  rose  up  against  it  in  horror.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  an  honourable  nation,  and  it  was  also  unpractical. 
But  the  Japanese  samurai,  when  he  found  in  the  olden  time  that 
his  quest  against  another  had  failed  and  that  he  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  desired  more  than  life  itself,  was  wont  to  commit 
hara-kiri  before  the  house  of  his  enemy  with  all  due  rites  and 
solemnities.  By  this  he  reiterated  the  right  of  his  beliefs  and 
demonstrated  to  the  world  and  to  his  enemy  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  through  the  greatest  physical  agony  to  show  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  The  Japanese  nation,  believing  in  the 
justice  of  its  demand  for  the  repayment  of  the  costs  of  the  war 
and  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin ,  committed  hara-kiri  in 
the  Conference  Boom  at  Portsmouth  in  order  to  show  to  the  world 
that  it  was  the  principle  and  not  the  money  or  soil  that  instigated 
their  splendid  and  victorious  struggle  against  Eussia.  The 
supreme  sacrifice  of  the  faithful,  all-courageous  samurai  of  old  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  national  sacrifice  at  Portsmouth.  But  just 
as  the  spirit  of  the  samurai  was  justified  and  ennobled  by  the 
dread  deed,  so  the  spirit  of  Japan  arose  purified  and  ennobled  from 
the  sacrifice  of  their  legitimate  interests.  The  samurai  took  no 
half  measures,  neither  do  the  nation  of  samurai.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  haggling  for  a  few'  millions  one  way  or  another ;  it 
was  a  complete  renunciation.  A  just  demand,  recognised  as  such 
even  by  the  ally  of  Eussia,  was  refused,  and  the  honour  of  Japan 
forbade  any  attempt  at  securing  it  by  continuing  the  war.  It 
would  have  been  different  if  the  safety  of  the  Empire  had  not 
been  secured.  But,  on  a  question  of  indemnity  simply,  it  w'ould 
have  been  no  more  possible  to  continue  the  war  than  it  w'ould  be 
for  Japanese  soldiers  to  show  the  white  feather  in  the  field. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  vexatious  as  was 
the  foregoing  of  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
Japan  obtained  more  than  she  considered  necessary  during  the 
\mte-hellum  negotiations.  Korea  has  been  handed  over  to  her  as 
a  suzerain-independent  State,  and  she  is  free  to  develop  it  and 
“  idraw  benefit  from  it  without  disturbance  by  Eussian  intrigues. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  declare  that  a  new  era  will  now'  dawn  for 
the  long  oppressed  Koreans,  w'hose  years  of  torment  under  the 
rapacious  official  and  pitiless  tax-collectors  are  now  drawn  to  a 
dose.  The  control  of  Korea  gives  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
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Japanese  population,  and  also  gives  the  Straits  of  Korea  into  the 
safe  keeping  of  Japan,  thus  effectually  barring  one  of  the  main 
channels  of  approach  to  Eussian  Siberia.  Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  or 
Dairen  as  it  is  now  called,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  pass  from 
Eussia  to  Japan,  who  has  acquired  the  lease  held  by  Eussia  from 
China  by  right  of  conquest.  Holding,  as  she  does,  the  Straits  of 
Korea,  Port  Arthur  loses  much  of  its  importance  to  Japan  as  a 
fortress,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  no  other 
Power  will  take  it.  Port  Arthur  and  the  Kwang-tung  peninsula, 
as  also  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  possess  for  the  Japanese  a 
sentimental  historical  value,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  over-estimate.  The  possession  of  the  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin  gives  to  Japan  the  control  of  the  second  great  channel 
to  Vladivostok  and  the  Usuri  coast.  This  passage,  as  well  as 
the  Tsugaru  Straits  and  the  Straits  of  Korea ,  can  be  barred  at  will 
by  Japan,  w’hich  wnuld  transform  the  Eussian  littoral  waters  into 
a  closed  sea  of  no  strategical  value.  The  interned  warships  and 
the  question  of  a  limitation  of  Eussia’s  naval  force  in  the  Far 
East  are  controlled  and  governed  by  the  control  of  Japan  over 
the  entrances  to  Vladivostok,  and  could  be  abandoned  as  of  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  importance.  The  question  of  the  interned 
war  vessels,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,  was  affected 
also  by  other  considerations.  The  right  of  fishing  along  the 
Siberian  coasts  opens  up  an  enormous  source  of  revenue  and  profit 
to  the  skilful  Japanese  fishermen.  Whales  and  other  valuable  prey 
arc  now  delivered  over  to  those  who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  and  complete  fishers  in  the  world.  The  fish-eating  Japanese 
who  also  rely  upon  fish-manure  for  their  fields,  have  cause  to 
rejoice  at  this  gain.  It  would  be  poetic  justice  were  the  Japanese 
to  find  immense  w'ealth  of  oil  or  minerals  in  the  southern  half] 
of  Sakhalin,  just  as  in  the  despised  island  of  Formosa  they  found 
camphor  forests,  which  give  them  now"  the  control  of  the  camphor 
market.  The  evacuation  of  Manchuria  secures  a  neutral  zone 
between  Korea  and  Eussia,  and  the  open  door  in  Manchuria 
ensures  an  enormous  increase  of  Japanese  industry  and  commerce 
in  this  territory.  Already  before  the  war  Manchuria  was  rapidly 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  traders,  and  with  equal 
opportunity  and  the  open  door  the  possibilities  before  Japan  are 
very  great.  The  power  of  the  Eusso-Chinese  bank  is  broken,  and 
its  myriad  concessions  rendered  harmless  for  the  future.  The 
possession  of  the  railway  running  through  the  richest  part  of  Man¬ 
churia,  gives  to  Japan  a  very  considerable  asset  which  may  well 
realise  sums  towards  the  payment  of  the  war  expenses.  The  out¬ 
lets  to  Newchwang  and  Dairen  are  both  controlled  by  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  are  now  able  to  connect  their  Korean  line  from 
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Fusan  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  will  draw  the 
majority  of  the  business  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Korea,  a 
few  hours’  sail  from  Japan.  A  favourable  commercial  treaty 
with  Russia  would  practically  deliver  the  trade  of  at  least  Eastern 
Siberia  into  Japanese  hands  ;  by  this  means  also  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  northern  half  of  Sakhalin  will  later  pass  under  the 
actual,  if  not  the  nominal,  control  of  Japan,  who,  possessing  the 
southern  half,  will  dominate  the  whole. 

The  concrete  concessions  and  gains,  how'ever,  pale  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  before  the  abstract.  The  prestige  de¬ 
servedly  acquired  by  Japan  during  this  war  is  the  most  efficient 
guarantee  against  a  disturbance  of  future  peace  wdth  as  little 
1  cause  as  that  which  served  Russia  as  a  pretext.  Japan  stands 
5  now  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world — as  one  of  the 
1  greatest,  in  fact.  Not  only  in  the  realm  of  arms,  but  in 
0  every  branch  of  the  more  humane,  and,  therefore,  more  often 
il  neglected,  branches  of  national  life,  the  Japanese  have  deinon- 
r  strated  their  equality,  if  not  even  their  superiority,  to  the  peoples 
r  of  the  other  great  Pow'ers.  More  than  that,  Japan  is  the  para- 
I-  mount  power  in  Asia,  as  regards  actual  force  and  influence  upon 
d  other  races.  No  wonder  is  it  that  the  natives  of  India  place  the 
d  portrait  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  on  their  walls — Japan  has 
le  given  to  Asia  a  new  significance,  or  rather,  she  has  demonstrated 
it  that  jjractical  patriotism  is  a  force  which  cannot  be  stayed.  The 
y  new  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  tacitly  recognised  fact,  and  there 
1-  exists  no  European  Power  w'ho  can  hope  to  attack  Japan’s  posi- 
e.  tion.  The  British  Empire  in  Asia  rests  upon  the  Anglo-Japanese 
to  Alliance  wffiich  was  signed  on  August  12th,  1905,  and  which  is 
36  one  of  the  additional  results  of  the  w-ar  and  a  new  proof  of 
If  Japan’s  new  position.  The  old  Anglo-Japanese  understanding 
id  was  entered  into  for  fear  of  Russia ;  the  new  and  extended  treaty 
or  is  entered  into  because  of  the  merits  of  Japan,  and  because, 
ae  frankly  speaking,  it  wall  in  the  future  be  very  difficult  to  be  at 
ia  one  and  the  same  time  a  white  overlord  in  Asia  and  an  enemy 
ce  of  Japan.  India  will  rest  secure  from  Russian  attack  or  inter- 
lly  necine  struggle,  thanks  to  the  alliance  with  Japan.  The  Russians, 
lal  while  scoffing  at  the  notion  of  the  British  Empire  confessing  to 
ire  an  Asiatic  alliance  to  maintain  her  Asiatic  position,  confess  that 
nd  Japanese  assistance  in  India  spells  the  deathblow  to  any  aspira- 
he  tions  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  entertained  in  St. 
in-  Petersburg  with  regard  to  India.  The  removal  of  a  perennial 
ell  temptation  opens  the  way  for  an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement 
at-  which  may  blossom  into  tangible  results.  To  those  who  talk 
nd  of  the  British  Empire  losing  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
am  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  accepting  Japan’s  help  in  Asia  it  would 
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be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Empire  is  maintained 
to-day,  and  w'ould  be  defended  in  time  of  war,  by  native 
troops,  Asiatic  races  of  a  very  dilferent  level  from  the 
Japanese.  Alliance  with  Japan  is  an  honour,  and  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  applicants  for  Britain’s  “indignity” 
were  there  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  similar  alliance.  The 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  is  a  permanent  guarantee  against 
Eussian  aggression,  and  one  which  Japan  probably  regards  as 
more  valuable  than  any  paper  promises  of  Eussia.  The  alliance 
makes  for  the  strength  of  both  parties  and  strengthens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  England’s  position  in  the  West  and  Japan’s  ia 
the  East  both  stand  extremely  high,  and,  with  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  United  States,  constitute  a  combination  for  peace  which 
cannot  be  touched,  and  which  nobody  would  dare  to  attack. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  the  British  people 
would  do  well  to  insist,  so  that  the  remaining  possible  points  of 
friction  may  be  removed  once  and  for  all.  The  Emperor  of 
Japan  must  be  invested,  if  he  will  deign  to  accept  a  belated 
honour  forced  from  Great  Britain  by  Japanese  prow^ess,  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  This  honour  should  have  been  conferred  long 
ago,  or  at  least  before  it  was  conferred  on  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
Our  allied  sovereign  has  shown  himself  more  Christian  than  the 
Christian  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  if  anyone  deserves  the 
highest  honour  possible  from  every  nation  it  is  he  who  has 
wmged  a  war  on  such  humane  lines  as  has  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  undo  the  neglect,  confer  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  at  the  same  time  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love 
between  the  two  races.  Let  the  Prince  on  leaving  India  proceed 
to  Japan,  which  he  would  reach  in  the  best  time  of  the  year, 
and  let  him  spend  one  or  two  weeks  there.  His  reception  in 
India  even  will  pale  before  his  reception  in  Japan,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be  seized  while  it  may. 
Then  the  legations  should  be  transformed  into  embassies,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  question  of  Japan’s  exclusion  in  Australia 
should  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  modern  international  equity,  not 
of  narrow-minded  middle-agedum.  These  are  all  things  whici 
are  not  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  yet  would  mean  much 
to  the  future  relations  of  the  two  allies. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth 
which  is  of  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
relationships,  and  which  throws  into  clear  relief  the  greatness  of 
Japan’s  diplomatic  triumph.  By  the  triumphant  concessions  of 
the  last  sitting  Japan  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Eussian  war 
party  and  checkmated  the  skilfully-laid  plan  of  the  German 
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Emperor.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Witte  as  first  peace  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Portsmouth  Conference.  This  appointment  was  forced  upon  an 
unwilling  Tsar,  and  carried  with  it  the  granting  of  the  right  to 
pay  an  indemnity  to  Japan.  The  amount  was  not  fixed,  but 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  when  M.  de  Witte  was  in 
Paris  he  possessed  the  power  of  paying  an  indemnity  to  Japan. 
Armed  with  this,  the  Kussian  plenipotentiary  was  naturally  con¬ 
fident  of  success,  and  he  also  was  not  unable  to  find  markets 
where  an  indemnity  loan  would  be  possible.  Naturally  enough, 
the  face  of  Eussia  was  to  be  saved  by  the  invention  of  some 
euphemistic  fiction  to  cover  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 
M.  de  Witte  thus  entered  the  Conference  with  a  prospect  of 
success.  The  Japanese  also  were  well  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his  powers.  Slowly  the  initial  clauses  of  the  Japanese  demands 
were  agreed  to,  and  Japan  secured  all  the  necessary  guarantees 
for  her  future  peace.  The  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  in  exchange 
for  the  interned  vessels,  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners, 
&c.,  &c.  The  amount  was  open  to  discussion,  but  the  principle 
was  regarded  as  settled.  Suddenly  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  with¬ 
drew  from  M.  de  Witte  the  right  to  pay  any  indemnity  at  all. 
This  sudden  change  was  the  direct  result  of  the  intervention  of 
the  German  Emperor — the  same  man  w^ho  is  now’  receiving  as 
many  laurels  as  he  can  manage  to  secure  in  honour  of  his  labours 
for  peace.  The  result  of  his  moral  support  of  the  Tsar  was 
iustantaneous — it  was  like  the  giving  of  a  plank  to  a  drowming 
man.  This  latter  does  not  stay  to  criticise  the  kind  of  wood, 
but  clings  hopefully  to  the  new  means  of  life.  The  war  party  in 
Russia,  warmed  by  the  approval  of  the  autocrat  of  war  from 
Berlin,  resumed  its  old  predominance,  and  the  feeling  in  the 
palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  became  all  in  favour  of  a  guerre  d 
oiitrance.  Heartened  by  the  specious  w’ords  and  strong  will  of 
the  Kaiser,  the  Tsar  took  heart,  and  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  control  even  his  internal  troubles  and  uphold  his  auto¬ 
cracy  by  the  assistance  of  Germany’s  Emperor.  The  design  of 
the  Kaiser  is  easy  enough  of  comprehension.  He  had  to  do 
something  drastic  to  prevent  the  fruition  of  the  Anglo-Eussian 
rapprochement  growing  out  of  peace  in  the  Ear  East.  Such  an 
entente  would  spell  ruin  to  his  ideals  and  to  his  hopes.  He  had 
an  added  reason  in  that  he  did  not  wash  autocracy  to  be  broken 
down  in  Eussia ;  such  a  change  would  have  spelt  for  him  the  end 
of  autocracy  in  Germany.  His  task,  therefore,  resolved  itself 
into  weakening  Eussia  while  maintaining  the  autocracy.  So 
clever  was  he  that  he  almost  succeeded  in  wrecking  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  principle  of  an  indemnity  payment  being 
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withdrawn,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  bridge  the  chasm  be-  = 
tween  the  two  sides.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Emperor  William 
and  of  the  war  party  in  Russia.  Then  it  was  that  the  Japanese, 
who  were  more  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  palaces  I 
of  St.  Petersburg  than  M.  de  Witte,  recognised  that  it  was  the  i 
moment  for  bold  measures.  They  had  to  succeed  in  rushing  Witte 
off  his  feet  and  closing  matters  up  with  the  Russian  plenipotentiarj- 
before  he  could  refer  the  matter  to  St.  Petersburg.  Then  came 
the  celebrated  sitting  w'hen  the  Japanese  dropped  the  claim  for 
an  indemnity  and  gave  back  the  northern  half  of  Sakhalin.  Over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  sudden  slackening  of  the  Japanese  attack,  Witte 
gave  way  and  accepted  their  terms  at  once.  It  wms  the  old 
principle  of  Japanese  jujitsu  in  which  the  wrestler  yields  suddenly 
in  order  to  throw  the  opponent  off  his  balance,  and  utilise  his 
momentum  to  complete  his  overthrow.  Anything  less  complete 
and  sweeping  than  the  Japanese  concessions  w^ould  have  led  to  ^ 
a  reference  of  the  questions  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  peace.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  there  was  rage  and  consternation  when 
Witte’s  telegram  announcing  peace  arrived.  The  war  party  was 
confounded,  the  Tsar  declared  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
the  worthy  plenipotentiary  at  Portsmouth,  whose  exuberant 
excesses  were  inclined  towards  the  ridiculous,  received  no 
acknowledgment  and  no  thanks.  Time  was  found  to  send  long 
telegrams  to  General  Linievitch,  but  no  time  was  there  for  even 
a  wwd  of  thanks  for  Witte.  The  Russians  had  been  outplayed 
by  the  Japanese,  and  even  the  indecent  gloating  of  Witte  to 
newspaper  correspondents  could  not  disguise  the  fact  that,  while 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  might  appear  to  have  gained  a 
victory,  the  masters  of  Russia  had  been  checkmated  by  the 
Japanese.  Witte’s  expressions  of  satisfaction  were  on  a  par 
with  General  Stoessel’s  march  out  of  Port  Arthur,  when  the 
victor  appeared  as  the  vanquished,  and  the  arrogant  pride  of  the 
vanquished  passed  all  bounds.  The  defeat  of  Germany  may 
well  foreshadow  the  founding  of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  and 
convention  settling  differences.  India  is  cut  off  from  Russian 
attack,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  an  understanding  as  to  Persian 
spheres  of  influence.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  wdll  be  discussed,  and 
an  acquiescence  in  a  free  passage  for  the  fleets  of  the  w'orld  on 
Britain’s  part  joined  with  Russian  acquiescence  in  the  British 
position  in  Egypt.  Such  points  might  well  form  the  basis  of  an 
Anglo-Russian  convention,  and  lead  to  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  which  w’ould  finally 
force  Germany  to  keep  the  peace  and  remain  within  her  own 
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frontiers.  It  would  be  the  crowning  glory  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
vrho  would  then,  perhaps,  receive  some  of  the  praise  which  is  his 
due  as  the  finest  Foreign  Minister  Great  Britain  has  had  for 
many  a  long  year.  The  compliments  thrown  to  President  Eoose- 
velt  as  Prince  of  Peace-Makers,  and  even  the  few  faded  bouquets 
passed  on  to  the  German  Emperor,  do  not  hide  the  fact  that  the 
merit  of  the  peace  lies  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  with  nobody 
else.  The  originator  of  the  idea,  he  enabled  it  to  be  carried  out, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  credit.  President  Roosevelt,  once  he 
was  induced  to  summon  the  Conference,  had  to  work  hard  for 
success  in  order  to  save  his  reputation.  The  German  Emperor, 
as  has  been  showm,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  make  peace, 
tried  to  and  almost  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  credit  of  the  idea  belongs  to  Lord  Lansdowme,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  the  Conference  belongs  entirely  to 
the  Japanese  Emperor  and  his  advisers. 

Japan’s  future  is  assured,  even  although  there  is  no  great  sum 
of  money  to  be  received  for  the  repayment  of  loans.  The  Chinese 
indemnity  in  1895  did  real  harm  to  the  country,  because  of  the 
sudden  upgrowth  of  industries  and  enterprises  for  which  there  was 
no  means  of  support,  and  the  Japanese  people  and  Government 
j  are  by  no  means  ardent  advocates  of  the  benefits  of  war  indemni¬ 
ties.  The  harbour  of  Port  Arthur  has  yielded  a  wonderful  harvest 
of  warships,  it  having  been  found  that  the  Russians  bungled  abso¬ 
lutely  the  work  of  destruction,  and  thus  the  Japanese  Navy  has 
been  replenished  and  strengthened  with  a  much  lower  outlay 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  new  vessels  to  be  purchased. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  Army — it  may  even  be 
possible  to  decrease  it.  Japan’s  future  will  be  one  of  prosperity 
and  of  peace.  Carrying  out  her  ideals,  she  will  be  a  beneficent 
force  in  Asia,  and  will  spread  the  idea  of  education  and  peaceful 
progress.  Japan’s  future  does  not  lie  in  the  hands  of  a 
handful  of  elected  legislators  or  changing  cabinets ;  it  rests  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  a  united  people,  wRo  live  their  loyalty  and  put 
their  ideals  into  deeds.  Japan’s  record  in  the  past  is  one  which 
may  well  render  the  Japanese  proud,  but  the  future  will  outvie 
the  past.  The  Japanese  feel,  as  one  of  their  writers  says,  “  that 
we  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  do  a  work  in  the  world ,  and 
that  work  we  must  do  humbly  and  faithfully  as  opportunity  comes 
tons.  Our  work,  we  take  it,  is  this — to  battle  for  the  right  and 
uphold  the  good,  and  to  help  to  make  the  world  fair  and  clean, 
so  that  none  may  ever  have  cause  to  regret  that  Japan  has  at  last 
taken  her  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

Alfred  Stead. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OE  HEREDITY. 


The  fact  of  heredity  is  recognised  by  every  man  who  would  show  | 
surprise  on  hearing  that  an  acorn  had  developed  into  a  human  f 
being  or  a  mushroom  :  the  man  in  the  street  need  not  leave  the  g 
street  in  order  to  find  conclusive  e^'idence  of  the  fact  of  variation;  I 
whilst,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  fact  of  organic  evolution  is  I 
questioned  by  no  competent  thinker  and  by  very  few  of  the  in- 1 
competent.  Y^et,  when  we  condescend  upon  the  details  of  these  * 
three  facts  we  find  almost  every  man’s  hand  raised  against  his  i 
fellows.  This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  inchoate  nature  of 
our  science,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  studied  in  many  almost 
unrelated  ways — a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  mathematical,  statis¬ 
tical,  experimental,  lackadaisical ;  but  it  is  also  largely  due  to  con¬ 
fused  thinking,  a  terminology  morbidly  luxuriant,  and  unusual 
facilities  for  that  misunderstanding  which  engenders, perhaps, the 
majority  of  all  controversies.  Thus  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
inductive  method  has  been  abundantly  justified  in  his  contention 
that  truth  is  more  easily  extricated  from  error  than  from  confu¬ 
sion  ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  the  student  is  gratified  to  pick  up  a 
new  volume^  on  heredity  and  its  implications,  in  which  the 
author’s  definition  of  his  terms  is  more  than  a  mere  parade  of 
virtue,  and  every  page  of  which  leaves  the  reader,  if  not  con¬ 
vinced,  at  least  convinced  that  he  knows  exactly  what  the  author 
means.  Of  the  three  general  characters  which  distinguish  Mr 
Reid’s  book,  this  “real  lucidity  ’’  (to  quote  Professor  Ray  Lankes- 
ter’s  words  in  reviewing  a  former  volume  of  his  in  these  pages) 
is  the  first  and  the  most  valuable.  In  ensuing  controversies  those 
truths  which,  perchance,  Mr.  Reid  has  failed  to  recognise  will  be 
more  easily  extricated  from  his  errors  than  from  the  ambiguity 
and  confusion  that  characterise  not  a  few  of  his  predecessors. 

The  second  general  feature  of  this  volume  is  what  the  sports¬ 
man  would  call  its  keenness.  Mr.  Reid  is  not  above  “prosti¬ 
tuting  the  truths  of  pure  science  ’’  to  the  end  of  human  welfare. 
He  writes  as  if  these  things  mattered.  His  opinions,  also,  are 
very  decided ,  and  the  combination  of  this  most  innocuous  species 
of  dogmatism  with  his  lucidity  and  his  passion  makes  his  pages 
quite  as  arresting  and  attractive  as  most  people  are  reputed  to 
find  fiction. 

The  third  feature  which  distinguishes  this  book  is  the  mere  fact 
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that  it  is  written  by  a  medical  man.  Mr.  Eeid,  however,  is  un- 
happy  that  he  should  be  distinguished  in  this  regard.  He  declares 
that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  peculiarly  fitted, 
by  training  and  by  opportunity,  for  the  study  of  heredity,  and  he 
is  assuredly  justified  in  his  contention  that  they  have  grossly 
:  ne<^lected  it.  In  general,  all  medical  men  believe  that  they  know 
I  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  the  subject.  The  present  writer  is 
i  humiliated  to  realise  that  he  once  thought  so  himself.  In  point 
'  of  fact,  one  learns  a  very  little  about  heredity  during  the  first  year 
i  of  preliminary  study ;  later  one  learns  to  abuse  the  word  in  every 
^  possible  way,  a  propos  of  gout,  insanity,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and 
many  other  diseases,  usually  without  even  perfunctory  reference 
to  the  principles  or  alleged  principles  studied  in  class-rooms  of 
zoology  and  botany  years  before ;  and  thereafter  one  nurses  the 
'  delusion  already  named.  So  complex  is  the  study  of  heredity, 
and  so  eminently  in  need  of  approach  by  every  possible  avenue, 

I  that  its  present  neglect  by  this  large  and  not  uninfluential  section 
of  the  public  constitutes  something  not  far  short  of  a  grave  dere- 
:  liction  of  duty.  Furthermore,  the  study  has  many  aspects  which 
are  almost  exclusively  medical ;  and  the  study  of  disease ,  in  the 
unsupported  hands  of  Mr.  Eeid  alone,  has  already  proved  itself 
to  be  of  very  real  importance  in  contributing  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  fundamental  problems  which  are  more  properly  the  concern 
of  the  pure  biologist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Eeid’s  earnest 
admonition  to  the  members  of  his  profession,  and  his  reiterated 
demonstration  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  medical  study  of  heredity, 
may  inaugurate  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  science.  Mr. 
Reid  was  not  present,  I  believe,  at  the  discussion  on  the  biological 
and  psychological  aspects  of  heredity  which  took  place  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Oxford  last  summer.  I 
.  can  assure  him  that  the  memory  of  it  lends  force  to  his  indict- 
;  ment;  and,  indeed,  had  he  been  in  need  of  instances,  he  might 
f  have  referred  to  last  year’s  discussion  on  Mr.  Francis  Galton’s 
great  study  of  Eugenics  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society. 
,  Though  ]\Ir.  Eeid  sent  a  characteristic  contribution  to  that  discus- 
.  sion  he  was  not  present.  Otherwise  I  doubt  whether  he  could 
.  have  contained  himself.  Mr.  Galton,  indeed,  did  not  contain 
g  himself,  but,  in  closing  the  discussion,  expressed  his  amazement 
5  (not  reproduced  in  the  printed  accounts)  at  the  astonishing  re- 
5  marks  of  the  distinguished  medical  authorities  who  contributed 
0  thereto.  Amongst  other  things,  he  said,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  that  “they  spoke  as  if  these  were  the  ’sixties,  and  nothing 
^  had  been  learnt  since.’’ 

From  this  deliberately  provocative  digression  we  may  return 
^  to  the  three  self-evident  facts — as  we  may  now  call  them — stated 
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in  introduction.  The  relation  between  them  is  thus  asserted  by 
Mr.  Reid  :  — 

“  The  whole  problem  of  heredity  centres  round  this  question  of 
the  causation  of  variations.  It  lies  at  the  starting-point  of  every 
conceivable  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  for  every  inborn  character,  as 
such,  must  have  appeared  in  the  first  instance  as  a  variation,  and 
the  evolution  of  every  race  has  depended  on  the  variations  of  its 
individual  members.”  To  this  question  of  the  cause  of  variations, 
then,  we  may  first  attend,  in  recognition  of  its  extreme  im¬ 
portance. 

Assuming  that  variations  offer  no  exception  to  the  generalisa¬ 
tion  that  causation  is  universal,  and  dismissing  the  idea  of  miracle, 
we  find  ourselves  left  with  a  certain  number  of  theories,  each  of 
which,  however,  is  “a  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want.”  The  theory  of  Lamarck,  that  variations  are  due  to  the 
inheritance  of  parental  acquirements,  cannot  cover  all  the  facts, 
if  any  ;  it  does  not  begin  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  of  a  six-fingered  hand.  The  Bathmic  theory  of  organic 
evolution,  which  accounts  for  variations  as  due  to  an  “  inherent 
adaptive  growth-force,”  is  a  mere  cloaking  of  ignorance  in  the 
semblance  of  knowledge.  Nor  will  it  do  to  speak  of  heredity  and 
variation  as  “  opposing  forces  ”  ;  this  is  no  place  for  symbolism. 

If  w'e  confine  ourselves  to  the  unicellular  animals  and  plants, 
and  assume,  as  we  surely  may,  that  any  of  these  may  acquires 
character — such  as  the  increased  virulence  of  a  bacterium— we 
must  admit,  though  Mr.  Reid  will  not,  that  such  parental  acquire¬ 
ments  are  transmitted  to  offspring.  When  a  bacterium  repro¬ 
duces  itself  by  fission  it  is  evident  that  the  children  are  the  sub¬ 
divided  parent ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  surely  needs  some  hardihood 
to  deny  that  acquired  characters  are  transmissible.  In  his  recent 
Wunderleben,  Ernst  Haeckel  cites  the  case  of  the  bacteria  as 
conclusive ;  and  though  Mr.  Reid  endeavours  to  explain  it  away, 
we  may  here  accept  this  possibility  in  the  case  of  unicellular 
organisms. 

But  the  problem  before  us  is  the  origin  of  variations  in  all  the 
higher  animals  and  plants,  which  are  propagated  by  bi-parental 
reproduction.  Rejecting  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
acquirements  as  inadequate,  even  if  proved  true  of  such  organisms, 
and  rejecting  also,  as  at  any  rate  far  from  being  tantamount  to  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  cause  of  variations,  the  latest  opinion 
of  Weismann,  that  the  “  germ-plasm,”  on  rare  occasions  and  to 
a  small  extent,  may  be  so  affected  by  its  surroundings  as  to  give 
rise  to  variations  in  the  offspring,  we  are  met  by  the  further  most 
remarkable  and  plausible  theory  of  Weismann,  that  the  cause  of 
variations  is  what  he  calls  amphimixis,  the  mixture  of  two  kinds 
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of  germ -plasm  in  bi-parental  reproduction.  In  his  sixth  chapter, 
>Ir.  Keid  deals  in  a  really  masterly  fashion  with  this  subject. 
Generally  speaking,  he  is  more  Weismannian  than  Weismann, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  great  ally  of  the  biometricians  ;  but 
in  this  chapter  he  turns  upon  his  master  and  rends  him.  It  has 
been  proved  by  observations  on  parthenogenetic  species  (those 
which  are  reproduced  by  the  female  alone)  and  by  the  mathe¬ 
matical  estimation  of  variation  in  asexually-produced  structures 
such  as  leaves,  and  by  other  considerations,  that  bi-parental  repro¬ 
duction  is  not  a  cause  of  progressive  variations — i.e.,  variations 
away  from  the  mean  or  type  of  the  race.  Mr.  Eeid  goes  far  to 
prove,  I  think,  that,  on  the  contrary,  bi-parental  reproduction  is 
a  cause  of  regressive  variations,  which  carry  the  offspring  away 
from  the  type  of  its  own  parents  and  back  to  the  average  or  specific 
mean.  _  Its  major  function  is  the  elimination  of  those  useless 
variations  which  arise  in  one  generation  and  are  lost  in  the  next.” 

So  far,  then,  we  have  failed  in  our  search  for  the  causes  of 
variation.  The  Mendelian  school  of  biologists — students  and 
amplifiers  of  the  remarkable  work  published  by  the  Abbe  Gregor 
Mendel  in  1865,  and  forgotten  for  nearly  thirty  years — are  in¬ 
clined  to  declare  that  they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  variations. 
To  them  Mr.  Eeid  pays  very  little — perhaps  unduly  little — heed. 
The  Mendelians  have  certainly  thrown  light  on  the  process  by 
which  a  child  may  display  a  character  found  in  a  grandparent  but 
notin  either  parent;  but,  after  all,  this  does  not  explain  the 
occurrence  of  any  new  thing.  We  may  recognise  the  great 
achievements  of  Mendelism  without  being  able  to  find  therein 
I  the  explanation  which  we  seek — the  explanation  of  the  causes  that 
produce  those  variations  true  and  new,  upon  which  the  possibility 
of  Natural  Selection  depends.  Mr.  Bateson  has  somewhere  said 
that  “natural  selection  selects;  it  does  not  create”  ;  but  Men¬ 
delism,  also,  leaves  this  prime  fact  of  the  ”  creation  ”  of  new 
variations  unexplained — even  though  Mr.  Bateson  illuminates  the 
matter,  as  he  does,  by  saying  that  “variation  is  a  novel  cell- 
division.”  That  is  a  statement  of  site,  not  of  cause  :  it  locates  the 
novelty,  but  does  not  explain  it. 

Let  us  see  how  the  difficulty  is  met  by  Mr.  Eeid,  after  his  bril¬ 
liant  and  trenchant  exposition  of  the  evidence  which  has  led  to 
the  rejection  of  Weismann ’s  theory.  He  declares  that  spon¬ 
taneous  variations  are  “  undoubtedly  due  to  an  inborn  tendency 
that  is  inherent  in  the  germ-plasm  of  every  species  of  plant  and 
animal.”  Certainly  Mr.  Eeid  does  not  offer  this  answ^er  without 
an  attempt  (p.  95)  to  explain  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  ten¬ 
dency;  but  after  the  most  careful  study  of  his  speculations,  I 
confess  that  his  ‘  ‘  inborn  tendency  to  vary  ’  ’  seems  to  convey  no 
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new  idea.  When  we  come  to  the  summary  of  the  first  section 
of  his  work,  we  read  : — 


IV.  A  progressive  variation  constitutes  a  deviation  from  the  parental  !■ 
and  ancestral  type,  which,  speaking  generally,  is  in  the  direction  of 
increased  magnitude  and  complexity.  It  results  from  the  complete  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  parental  development  plus  an  addition. 


— which  raises  the  natural  query ,  whence  the  addition  ?  The  addi¬ 
tion  is  the  essence  of  the  variation  :  it  is  the  variation.  Hence  the 
last  sentence  quoted,  which  purports  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
variation,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  its  promise.  Surely  when  j| 
Mr.  Eeid  wrote,  “It  results  from  ....’’  he  meant,  “It  con¬ 
sists  in  .  .  . 

The  biometricians,  again,  many  of  whom  are  certain  to  be 
mightily  displeased  with  Mr.  Eeid  for  venturing  upon  conclusions 
ere  they  have  finished  their — necessarily  interminable — calcula¬ 
tions,  afford  us  little  help.  Professor  Weldon,  for  instance, 
writes  :  “  The  production  of  a  regular  series  of  variations,  under 
given  environmental  conditions,  is  a  property  of  species  as  con¬ 
stant  as  the  production  of  typical  individuals.”  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  proposition,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  us.  We 
are  not  content  to  be  referred  to  the  “  law  of  error,”  or  to  hear 
that  variations  are  clustered  round  the  mean  like  shots  round  a 
bull’s-eye.  Surely  science  is  not  content  with  asserting  that 
Shakespeare  ■was  the  result  of  a  bad  shot — a  very  bad  and  wild 
shot  indeed — on  the  part  of  heredity? 

And  even  when  Weismann’s  assertion  of  the  importance  o( 

“  inequalities  of  nutrition  ”  is  supported  by  Dr.  Vernon’s  experi¬ 
ments — not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eeid — we  are  not  satisfied,  for  this 
assertion  depends  for  its  force  upon  the  already  rejected  theory 
that  it  is  bi-parental  reproduction  which  “  furnishes  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  fresh  combinations  of  individual  variations.” 
For  myself,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Eeid  has  ignored  the  contributions 
of  Herbert  Spencer  to  this  subject.  I  am  unconvinced  that,  on 
the  question  of  the  causation  of  variations,  we  have  learnt  very 
much  since  the  ’sixties,  when  Spencer  taught  that  we  must  ulti¬ 
mately  refer  them  to  the  law  of  the  “  instability  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous”  (Principles  of  Biology,  §§  85  et  seq.)  applied  to  those 
“  physiological  units  ”  which  almost  every  subsequent  student 
has  made  a  point  of  re-discovering  and  re-naming. 

Still  confining  ourselves  to  the  more  purely  biological  portion 
of  this  most  comprehensive  treatise,  we  must  refer,  though  more 
briefly,  to  Mr.  Eeid’s  admirable  chapter  on  the  “recapitulation 
theory,”  which  asserts  that  the  individual,  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
velopment,  “climbs  its  own  genealogical  tree,”  or,  in  the  lan- 
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guage  of  Haeckel,  the  great  exponent  of  this  “law,”  that 
“ontogenesis  is  a  recapitulation  of  phylogenesis  ” — the  history  of 
the  individual  a  blurred  and  modified  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  race.  Usually  attributed  to  Von  Baer,  and  brilliantly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Haeckel,  this  conception  has  lately  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
credited.  Haeckel  is  considered  to  have  laid  undue  stress  upon  the 
facts  of  embryology  as  proofs  of  organic  evolution  ;and  the  degree 
of  parallelism  between  the  individual  and  the  racial  history  is 
seen  to  be  far  less  complete  than  was  supposed.  If,  how'ever,  we 
first  study  Haeckel’s  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  recently  re¬ 
vised  Anthropogenie — now  published  in  English  as  The  Evolution 
of  Man — and  then  turn  to  Mr.  Reid’s  fifth  chapter,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  not  only  that  the  theory  corresponds 
to  the  facts,  but  also  that  it  illuminates  thousands  of  facts  which, 
to  those  who  repudiate  it,  must  seem  utterly  unintelligible.  In 
his  preface  Mr.  Reid  says  of  this  theory  “  in  the  whole  range  of 
biology  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  certainly  true”;  and  we 
hold  that  he  has  justified  his  somewhat  dogmatic  words.  But 
he  has  not  only  given  new  strength  to  the  theory.  With  that 
architectonic  power — as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  said — which 
distinguishes  the  scientific  thinker  from  the  scientific  brickmaker 
or  hodman,  Mr.  Reid  has  correlated  the  theory  with  the  facts  of 
reversion  and  of  regressive  variation — which  we  have  already  de¬ 
fined.  He  has  demonstrated,  with  what  I  venture  to  regard  as 
completeness,  the  identity  between  reversion  and  regression  :  “  It 
is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  case  of  regression  which  is 
not  one  of  reversion,  or  vice  versd."  He  has  shown  how’  every 
case  of  regression  or  reversion  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure  to 
recapitulate  part  of  the  parent’s  development.  The  individual 
stops  climbing,  so  to  speak,  ere  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the 
racial  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  progressive  variations  imply  that 
the  individual  has  recapitulated  the  racial  history — “  plus  an  addi¬ 
tion.”  He  has  not  merely  climbed  the  tree  to  the  top  but  has 
actually  added  to  its  stature.  Every  progressive  variation  means 
that  the  tree  is  still  growing.  If  Mr.  Reid  had  devoted  his  entire 
volume,  instead  of  some  four  chapters,  to  this  subject — which  he 
regards  as  “the  crux  of  the  whole” — he  would  not  have  ex¬ 
aggerated  its  importance.  And  if  he  had  not  given  us  so  much 
else  to  think  about  and  discuss  we  might  employ  many  pages  in 
defence  of  such  epithets  as  masterly,  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  Hitherto  Mr.  Reid’s  main  contributions  to  the 
science  of  heredity  have  been  more  especially  medical ;  but  in 
these  chapters  he  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  have  made  a 
most  signal  contribution  to  the  more  theoretical  and  general 
aspects  of  the  subject.  We  can  picture  the  intense  interest  with 
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which  the  veteran  biologist  of  Jena  must  read  these  notable  ex¬ 
tensions  and  confirmations  of  his  ‘  ‘  fundamental  biogenetic  law.” 
But  space  fails  and  we  must  away. 

Mr.  Eeid  is,  in  general,  as  we  have  seen,  ultra-Weismannian. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  ‘  ‘  germ-plasm  ’  ’  theory  ot 
his  master,  and  in  making  that  theory  his  criterion  of  assertions  as 
to  the  inheritance  of  acquirements.  We  are  not  certain  that  this 
method  is  sound.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Reid  declines  to  admit 
that  facts  are  facts  save  when  they  square  with  a  theory;  but 
sometimes  he  hardly  succeeds  in  avoiding  ‘  ‘  the  appearance  of 
evil.”  And  though  we  regard  the  “  germ-plasm  ”  theory  as  most 
notew'orthy  and  as  explanatory  of  more  facts  than  any  other,  we 
can  hardly  condone  Mr.  Reid’s  entire  omission  of  any  allusioo 
to  the  rival  theory  of  Haeckel’s  pupil,  Oscar  Hertwig,  which  is, 
after  all,  supported  by  facts  not  a  few.  The  theory  of  Hertwig, 
that  every  cell  is  potentially  a  germ-cell,  and  that  there  is  no  sucli 
absolute  differentiation  between  the  germ-plasm  and  the  body- 
plasm  as  Weismann  asserts,  seems  to  me  to  gain  much  support 
from  the  recent  remarkable  discoveries  of  Professor  Farmer  and 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Moore,  as  to  the  etiology  of  cancer— dis¬ 
coveries  to  w'hich  Mr.  Reid  makes  no  allusion.  These  obsemrs 
have  shown  that  the  cancerous  cell  is  a  cell  which ,  whether  by  a 
process  of  reversion  or  not,  has  assumed — or,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  resumed — the  characters  of  a  reproductive  cell ;  and  they  have 
shown  that  the  cancer  cell  and  the  sex-cell  possess  the  most  in¬ 
timate  similarities  in  structure  and  in  their  mode  of  division.  .\5 
far  as  we  know,  any  cell  of  the  soma  or  body  may  assume  these 
characters  (under  conditions  hitherto  unfortunately  unexplained), 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  theory  of  Hertwig  gains  from  this 
discovery  as  markedly  as  that  of  Weismann  loses. 

The  bearing  of  the  facts  of  disease  upon  the  problems  of  heredity 
is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Reid  has  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
the  large  section  of  the  present  work  which  deals  with  this  subject 
is  well  beyond  the  need  of  my  praise.  How  it  comes  about  that 
the  study  of  a  subject  so  colossal,  of  such  vast  practical  importance, 
and  so  replete  with  implications  for  the  pure  biologist,  should 
still  be  confined  to  one  man,  w'e  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  fact  is  not  unrelated  to  that  compendious  and  contented, 
if  not  gratified,  ignorance  of  medical  men  on  this  subject,  upon 
which  we  have  already  animadverted  with  some  acrimony.  As  a 
”  neo-Darwinian  ” — to  employ  the  unpleasing  terminology  that 
is  current — Mr.  Reid  centres  his  attention  mainly  upon  the  re¬ 
lation  of  disease  to  Natural  Selection.  He  has  shown  how  potent 
is  disease  as  an  agent  of  natural  selection ,  and  has  proved  that 
the  races  w^hich  have  long  been  subjected  to  a  disease,  have  thus 
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undergone  evolution  against  it.  What  is  true  of  naalaria  or 
tuberculosis  is  true  also  of  alcohol.  Incidentally  Mr.  Reid  has 
disproved  the  wholly  absurd  contention,  also  disproved  on  quite 
other  grounds  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  that  natural  selection 
has  ceased  amongst  civilised  peoples.  He  shows  how  races 
undergo  evolution  against  disease,  and  his  arguments  seem  to  the 
present  writer  to  afford  a  possible  explanation  of  the  observed 
fact  that  the  lower  animals,  in  general,  are  far  less  subject  to 
disease  than  is  man.  For,  on  Mr.  Reid’s  theory,  the  much 
greater  antiquity  of  the  lower  animals  has  ensured  the  much 
nearer  approximation  to  completeness  of  their  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  against  disease  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  natural  selection, 
which  weeds  out  the  relatively  susceptible  and  permits  the  survival 
of  the  relatively  immune.  No  one  else  being  qualified  at  present 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  there  remains  an  important  piece  of 
work  for  Mr.  Reid — a  piece  of  work  the  need  of  which  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  recognised.  The  bacteria  of  disease  are 
themselves  subject  to  variation  and  evolution.  As  the  type 
of  their  hosts  changes  in  virtue  of  their  own  selective  attacks, 
must  not  their  own  type  change  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  adaptation  to  environment?  If  bacteria  select  men,  must  not 
man  also  select  bacteria,  permitting  the  survival  of  those  which 
can  thrive  in  his  juices,  and  eliminating  those  which  cannot 
batten  upon  him  ?  This  consideration  suggests  that  there  may  be 
a  compensatory  process — compensatory,  that  is,  from  the  rarely- 
considered  bacterial  point  of  view" — so  that  as  the  type  of  host 
changes,  the  type  of  parasite  changes  therewith.  This  has  been 
noticed  in  the  history  of  Courts  and  elsewhere,  I  trow.  It  is, 
indeed,  high  time  that  bacteriologists  rid  themselves  of  the  com¬ 
forting  but  gratuitous,  and  indeed  pre-evolutionary,  assumption 
that  bacterial  s})ecies  are  immutable,  and  there  are  signs  that, 
aided  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian  (see  his  recent  Studies 
in  Heterogenesis)  and  others,  we  may  soon  fully  realise  that  bac¬ 
terial  types  are  not  immune  from  the  universal  law'  of  change. 
Many  students,  for  instance,  are  beginning  to  admit  the  identity  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  and  a  common  bacillus  found  in  the  healthy 
bowel;  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  is  inclined  to  the  view'  that 
the  bacilli  of  leprosy  and  tuberculosis  are  but  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  These  are  considerations  with  which  Mr.  Reid  must 
reckon,  before  he  can  be  regarded  as  having  completed  the  studies 
of  which  he  is  the  pioneer  and,  at  present,  the  sole  prosecutor. 

Planetary  interest  attaches  to  certain  of  Mr.  Reid’s  deductions 
from  his  study  of  disease  in  relation  to  evolution,  and  his  chapter 
on  “Bacteria  as  Empire-Builders”  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  in  the  book.  He  show's  how  a  conquering  race 
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carries  with  it  its  vices  and  its  diseases ,  and  how  ‘  ‘  armed  with  a 
new  and  deadly  disease,”  it  succeeds  in  exterminating  the  con¬ 
quered  aborigines.  We  cannot  here  spare  space  for  the  discussion 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Eeid  is  led,  that  the  days  of 
empire-building  are  over,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  took  the  last 
chance,  and  that  ‘‘  if  ever  a  New  Zealander  broods  over  the  ruins 
of  London,  it  wull  be  a  New  Zealander  of  British  descent.”  We 
must  briefly  treat  one  highly  concrete  subject  ere  we  pass  to  the 
psychological  section  of  Mr.  Eeid’s  book. 

The  chapter  on  Narcotics  contains  little  that  is  new  to  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Eeid’s  Alcoholism,  but  the  subject  is  too  pressing  to  be 
ignored.  As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Eeid  refutes  the  popular  notion 
that  alcohol  is  a  cause  of  racial  degeneration ,  by  showing  that  it 
acts  as  other  poisons  act ,  eliminating  the  unfit  and  producing  an 
immune  race  :  e.g.,  the  temperate  peoples  of  the  northern  Medi¬ 
terranean  shores.  But  is  it  possible  to  accept  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  successful  means  of  combating  alcoholism  is  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  propagation  of  their  like  by  those  amongst  us  who 
still  remain  susceptible  to  the  poison?  It  seems  to  many 
observers  that  here,  for  once,  Mr,  Eeid  is  doctrinaire.  His 
theoretical  studies  have  led  him  to  a  conclusion  which  one  might 
have  expected  him  to  test  by  his  experience  as  a  physician.  His 
main  contention  as  to  the  means  whereby  alcoholism  may  be 
abolished  surely  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  alcoholism 
cannot  be  acquired — or  that,  since  the  acquirement  injures  only 
the  individual  and  extinguishes  his  race,  it  really  does  not  matter. 
Yet  if,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  men  forgot  how’  to  make  alcohol, 
they  w^ould  be  no  less  susceptible,  but  w'ould  they  not  be  happier? 

More  than  a  third  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  results 
of  Mr.  Eeid’s  excursion  into  the  realm  of  psychology,  which, we 
take  it,  is  new  territory  for  him.  He  does  not  cease  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  interesting  ;  every  page  is  a  stimulant ;  much  that  he  has 
to  say  embodies  first-hand  thought,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Eeid  will  one  day  desire  to  subject  these  pages  to  a  most  extended 
revision.  His  reading  in  psychology  has  surely  not  been  a  tithe  of 
his  reading  in  biology  ;  and  his  work  loses  proportionately  ;  whilst 
our  respect  for  his  powers  renders  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
he  has  thought  out  many  of  his  conclusions  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity.  This  we  say  whilst  anxious  to  insist  upon  the  real 
delight  which  these  pages  yet  afford  in  virtue  of  their  vigour, 
originality,  and  splendid  earnestness. 

This  section  displays  one  omission  so  incomprehensible  that  the 
reader  turns  the  pages  over  incredulously,  certain  that  he  has 
somehow  missed  a  chapter.  Mr.  Eeid  is  probably  a  more  un¬ 
bending  antagonist  than  any  other  student,  not  excepting  Weis- 
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mann,  of  the  doctrine  that  acquired  characters  are  transmissible. 
This,  to  him,  is  the  most  pernicious  superstition  that  infests  the 
subject  of  heredity.  When,  therefore,  he  turns  to  the  inheritance 
of  mind  we  anticipate,  say,  fifty  pages  at  least,  in  which  he  shall 
attempt  to  controvert  the  famous  doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  founder  of  the  evolutionary  psychology,  that  so-called  “  innate 
ideas”  or  ‘‘forms  of  thought”  depend  upon  the  possession  by 
the  individual  of  a  nervous  organisation  which  corresponds  to  the 
experience  of  the  race;  in  other  wwds,  that,  on  the  slightest 
contact  with  the  environment,  we  come  to  possess  ideas  which  are, 
practically,  a  'priori  or  ‘‘innate”  for  us,  though  originally  a  pos¬ 
teriori  for,  or  acquired  by,  the  race.  This  doctrine  has  provided 
the  via  media  between  Locke,  and  Kant ;  it  has  seemed  to  make  all 
plain;  it  has  been  proclaimed  as  of  pre-eminent  value  even  by 
those  academic  philosophers  who  regard  Spencer  as  a  pretentious 
quack — on  just  this  one  occasion  inspired.  Without  this  doctrine, 
we  are  all  at  sea  again.  If  the  mind  is  not,  as  Locke  thought,  a 
tabula  rasa — which  would  imply  that  all  minds  are  identical  in  the 
first  place,  save  in  area — how  save  by  reference  to  ‘‘ancestral 
experience  ”  or  converse  with  phenomena  are  we  to  explain  its 
evolution?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  must  either  accept  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  solution,  or  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  resort  to  idealism 
and  the  doctrine  that  mind  is  prior  to  phenomena.  Mr.  Reid  is 
not  an  idealist ;  yet  he  nowhere  makes  any  allusion  to  this  almost 
universally  acclaimed  doctrine,  which  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  his  conviction  that  acquired  characters  are  not  transmissible. 
Perhaps  the  w^ord  absolutely  should  be  withdrawn ;  possibly, 
though  most  improbably,  the  idea  that  we  benefit  by  ancestral 
experience — an  idea  without  which  the  evolutionary  psychology 
fails,  without  hope  of  success  or  successor — may  be  restated  in  a 
form  which  recognises  Natural  Selection  as  the  ‘‘  God  in  the 
Machine  ” — to  quote  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Reid’s  which,  in  every 
direction  tut  this,  he  goes  far  to  justify.  Mr.  Reid  must  face  this 
theory  of  Spencer’s  or  modify  his  dogma  :  it  really  wull  not  do 
totally  to  ignore  it.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
further  on  an  omission  so  signal. 

The  difficulty  of  criticism  impresses  us  when  we  turn  to  details. 
Mr.  Reid  arouses  our  gratitude  and  our  pugnacity  successively,  if 
not  sometimes  simultaneously.  Often  he  makes  dark  places 
plain  :  more  often  still  he  makes  them  dark  with  excess  of  light 
of  which  he  has  robbed  other  places  hitherto  found  plain.  He 
rejects  the  Spencerian  doctrine  that  w’ill  is  evolved  from  reflex 
action — being  thus  in  the  illustrious  company  of  Wundt,  wffiom 
he  does  not  mention — and  maintains  that  ‘  ‘  instinctive  action 
is  of  the  voluntary,  not  the  reflex  type,”  thus  opposing  our  accept- 
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ance  of  the  great  doctrine  that  self-consciousness  is  an  essential 
factor  of  anything  worthy  to  be  called  volition.  Two  pages  later, 
in  support  of  the  amazing  doctrine  that  ‘  ‘  all  inborn  characters  are 
in  reality  acquirements,”  he  doubts  “  whether  the  parental  im. 
pulse  is  really  inborn  in  the  male  human  being.”  ‘‘It  is  ven 
doubtful  whether  the  human  male  has  any  ‘  natural  affection  ’  for 
his  children.  There  are  indications  that  he  acquires  his  love  for 
them ,  as  he  may  acquire  a  love  of  country  or  of  a  particular  re¬ 
ligious  system ,  through  the  incitements  of  his  imitative  instincts.” 
Mr.  Reid  dedicates  this  book  ‘‘  To  Eric,  who  taught  so  much  to 
His  Author,”  so  we  cannot  retort  by  saying  ‘‘  We  musicians 
know  ’  ’ ;  but  some  of  us  will  feel  that  we  are  more  likely  to  revert 
to  a  belief  in  black  magic  or  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  than  accept 
the  statement  that  we  like  the  touch  of  a  baby’s  cheek  in  virtue 
of  our  ‘‘  imitative  instincts.”  We  have  all  met  assertions  that 
transcend  the  limits  of  credence  and  credulity  alike — of  which 
this  last  shall  be  first. 

Mr.  Reid  nowhere  mentions  the  name  of  Locke  or  the  tabuk 
rasa ,  but  in  truth  he  might  adapt  that  phrase  to  his  beliefs.  He 
inclines  to  the  view  that  all  men  are  born  ‘‘  equal  ” — mentally 
alike.  In  matters  of  mind  environment  is  everything  and 
heredity  just  nothing  at  all.  ‘‘Would  any  man  be  ‘able ’if 
reared  among  fools?  ”  he  asks.  I  am  no  historian  or  biographer, 
but  I  incline  to  answer,  with  the  emphasis  of  colloquialism, 
‘‘  hundreds  have”  And  indeed  I  will,  for  once,  accuse  Mr. 
Reid  of  inconsistency.  He  attempts  to  demonstrate  that,  despite 
Mr.  Francis  Galton  and  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  environment  is 
practically  everything  in  the  realm  of  mind.  This  belief  is  of 
value  to  us  indirectly,  since  it  leads  our  author  to  make  many 
acute  and  profound  observations  on  the  subject  of  education- 
w’hich,  on  his  principles,  is,  of  course,  almost  the  only  practical 
subject  worthy  of  attention.  But  it  implies  that,  so  far  as  mind 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Galton ’s  great  scheme  of  ‘‘Eugenics  ”  is  beside 
the  mark  ;  and  as  it  is  precisely  the  ennoblement  of  mind  that 
is  Mr.  Galton’s  object,  his  whole  scheme  must  appear  futile  to 
Mr.  Reid.  Yet  on  page  108  we  find  these  words  : — ‘‘  If  the  weak 
in  muscle  and  brain  survive  and  have  offspring  equally  with  the 
strong,  very  slow  regression  will  follow,  no  doubt ;  unless,  indeed, 
in  an  era  more  enlightened  than  our  own.  Artificial  Selection  takes 
up  the  task  which  Natural  Selection  has  laid  down  (sic)  and, 
by  a  careful  selection  of  parents,  raises  mankind  to  a  pinnacle  of 
strength  and  intelligence  as  yet  undreamed  of.” 

We  have  left  unmentioned  many  matters  of  importance.  Space 
has  failed  for  allusion  to  the  bearing  of  Mr.  Reid’s  work  upoD 
the  utterly  misleading  cry  of  ‘‘physical  degeneration,”  and  for 
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adequate  discussion  of  all  the  points  he  makes ;  so  that  our  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sheer  pleasure  and  enlightenment  and  exhilaration 
which  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  this  book  produced,  has  been 
tempered  with  a  proportion  of  dissent  which  may,  perhaps,  mis¬ 
lead.  The  last  word  on  heredity  will  not  emerge  from  the 
womb  of  even  this  portentous  century,  and  Mr.  Eeid,  brilliant, 
original,  and  invaluable  thinker  though  he  be,  is  not  so  singular 
as  to  be  infallible.  There  are  no  indications  that  any  other  living 
writer, whether  biologist,  physician,  or  psychologist,  could  produce 
a  work  on  heredity  possessing  a  grasp  half  so  wide.  It  will 
necessarily  be  subject  to  the  detailed  criticism  of  the  “  special¬ 
ist”;  that  is,  of  course,  the  necessary  function  subserved  by  the 
specialist  towards  those  rare  books  which  a  man  has  to  be  much 
more  than  a  specialist  in  order  to  write. 

C.  W.  Saleeby. 


SIE  THOMAS  BROWNE  AND  HIS  EAMILT. 


On  the  nineteenth  of  this  month ,  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth,  I 
a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  to  be  unveiled  at  Norwich,  I 
where  he  practised  medicine  for  forty-seven  years.  The  sculptor  I 
will  have  put  forth  all  his  skill  to  express  in  bronze  this  author’s  I 
form  and  features ;  and  it  seems  opportune  to  attempt  a  similar 
service  for  his  mind  and  character. 

Rembrandt  paints  his  own  portrait,  and  we  ask  for  nothing  | 
better.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  might  be  argued,  has  drawn  his 
own  lineaments  for  us  in  lieligio  Medici.  The  picture,  ho\f- 
ever,  is  not,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  regarded  as  final.  “The  * 
Religio  Medici,”  Coleridge  wrote,  “is  a  fine  portrait  of  a 
handsome  man  in  his  best  clothes ;  it  is  much  of  what  he  was  at  » 
all  times,  a  good  deal  of  wdiat  he  was  not.’’  To  this  I  would 
venture  to  add,  it  is  not  by  any  means  all  that  he  wms.  How  should 
it  be?  The  Religio  Medici  was  written  by  a  man  of  thirty  | 
who  lived  to  be  seventy-seven ,  by  a  bachelor  who  lived  to  be  a  i 
grandfather.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  gives  us  elsewhere  no 
such  view  of  his  spiritual  nature,  nor  such  vivid  glimpses  of  a 
temperament  and  frank  revelations  of  personality.  The  : 
Christian  Morals,  for  instance,  forms  a  series  of  exhortations 
in  which  the  “I  ”  of  Religio  Medici  is  nowhere  found.  But  if 
we  try  to  sum  up  Sir  Thomas  Browne  by  the  confessions  of  his 
most  famous  treatise,  we  shall  surely  receive  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression  of  all  that  he  became.  Besides,  even  if  Religio 
Medici  were  our  sole  source  of  information,  we  need  not  think 
its  author  meant  us  to  follow  such  a  course.  In  the  preface  to 
this  work,  which  was  written  some  years  later  than  the  work 
itself,  he  protects  himself  against  any  notion  that  the  opinions 
wdiich  it  contains  should  be  received  as  final  or  irrevocable.  “It 
was  set  down,’’  he  says,  “many  years  past,  and  was  the  sense 
of  my  conceptions  at  that  time,  not  an  immutable  Law  unto  my 
advancing  judgment  at  all  times.  ...  All  that  is  contained  therein 
is  in  submission  to  maturer  discernments.’’  We  shall  be  wise  if 
we  apply  this  warning  to  its  personal  passages  also,  and  if  we 
conclude  that  these,  like  his  controversial  views,  are  often  “to 
be  taken,’’  as  he  said  of  the  latter,  “  in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense, 
and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  Reason.’’ 

For,  if  w^e  set  aside  this  warning,  what  mental  picture  do  we 
form  of  the  author  of  Religio  Medici?  We  see  a  man  of 
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profoundly  introspective  habit,  of  cloistered  spirit;  whose  one 
recreation  it  is  to  lose  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  his  religion ;  who  only  puts  up  with  this  present  life  in 
the  expectation  of  another.  “Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to 
imagine  I  could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought. 

I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  existence ,  this 
retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  cannot  think  this  is  to  be  a 
man,  or  to  live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity.’’  Even 
when  he  is  about  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  spiritual  needs 
appear  to  dwarf  the  requirements  of  the  body.  “  I  cannot  go  to 
cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  profession,  and  call 
unto  God  for  his  soul.’’  It  is  almost  strange  that  one  who 
counted  the  world  ‘  ‘  not  an  inn  but  an  hospital ;  a  place  not  to 
live  but  to  die  in,’’  should  care  to  practise  an  art  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prolong  our  sojourn  here.  This  physician  and  philoso¬ 
pher  of  thirty  has  had,  for  his  part,  enough  of  sublunary  matters. 
“Methinks  I  have  outlived  myself,  and  begin  to  be  weary  of 
the  sun  ;  I  have  shaken  hands  with  delight  in  my  warm  blood  and 
canicular  days ;  I  perceive  I  do  anticipate  the  vices  of  age  *,  the 
world  to  me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show,  and  we  all  therein  but 
pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  my  severer  contemplations.’’  It  is 
true  that  he  who  wrote  these  words  admits  that  his  meditations 
did  not  invariably  take  on  this  sober  hue  (“I  never  hear  the  toll 
of  a  passing  bell,  though  in  my  mirth,  without  my  prayers  and 
best  wishes  for  the  departing  spirit’’),  yet  his  mirthful  moments 
were  rare,  he  would  have  us  understand,  and  his  disposition 
melancholy.  It  is  true  also  that  we  gather  from  Religio  Medici 
the  idea  of  a  nature  truly  and  largely  charitable,  affectionate,  and 
tolerant.  But,  if  we  argue  from  this  treatise  only,  we  cannot, 
after  making  all  reasonable  deductions,  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
a  deep  and  reasoned  sadness  was  the  master-mood  of  Browne’s 
mind.  If  we  knew  no  more  about  him  than  Religio  Medici 
can  tell  us,  we  should  feel  that  he  was  too  deep  in  love  with 
ascetic  ideals  to  care  to  put  the  cup  of  life  to  his  lips ;  and  that  in 
an  earlier  age  he  would  very  likely  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
world  within  the  cloister  of  a  monastery. 

We  know  enough,  from  other  sources,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
this  conclusion  would  be  wrong.  The  evidence  is  fragmentary 
and  largely  inferential,  but  it  is  adequate.  “  I,  too,’’  said  Dr. 
Johnson’s  College  friend,  “  have  tried  to  be  a  philosopher,  but 
somehow  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in.’’  Cheerfulness 
was  presently  to  come  “breaking  in’’  on  Browne. 

Let  us  first,  however,  briefly  consider  how  far  the  earlier  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  may  have  helped  to  breed  this  sombre  and 
introspective  habit  of  his  manhood.  He  lost  his  father  very 
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early,  and  his  mother  married  again,  events  which  may  conceh.  is 
ably  have  saddened  his  childhood ;  it  is  significant  that  in  {i 
Religio  Medici  he  professes  himself  ready  to  love  his  friend  o 
above  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  For  this  attitude,  how-  e 
ever,  he  makes  handsome  amends,  if  amends  be  needed,  in  his  s 
Christian  Morals.  “Bless  not  thyself  only,”  he  writes,  “that 
thou  wert  born  in  Athens  ;  but  among  thy  multiplied  acknowledg-  l 
ments  lift  up  one  hand  unto  heaven,  that  thou  wert  born  of  ( 
honest  parents;  that  modesty,  humility,  patience,  and  veracity 
lay  in  the  same  egg  and  came  into  the  w'orld  with  thee.”  The 
boy’s  interests  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  a  fraudulent 
guardian,  but  his  education,  at  least,  was  well  cared  for,  first  at 
Winchester  and  then  at  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford.  To  his  childish 
days  there  is  but  one  reference,  and  that  of  tantalising  brevity. 

“  I  remember,”  he  writes,  “  when  I  was  very  yong,  and  I  thinck 
but  in  coates,  my  mother  carryed  mee  to  my  grandfather  Gar- 
rawayes  howse  in  Lewys.  I  retaine  only  in  my  mind  the  idea  of 
some  roomes  of  the  howse,  and  of  the  church.”  That  his  mind 
was  more  retentive  of  his  studies,  the  greatness  of  his  erudition 
makes  us  readily  believe.  At  Oxford  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a 
reading  man ,  for  being  senior  commoner  at  Broadgate  Hall  when 
it  blossomed  into  Pembroke  College,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  a 
Latin  speech  on  the  occasion ,  in  the  course  of  which  he  employed 
— it  was  almost  unavoidable — the  metaphor  of  the  Phoenix  rising 
from  his  ashes,  a  bird  whose  existence  he  was  later,  in  the 
Vulgar  Errors,  gravely  to  arraign.  Travels  followed;  to 
Ireland  (“I  came  once  from  Dublin  to  Chester  at  Michaelmas, 
and  was  so  tossed  that  nothing  but  milk  and  possets  would  go 
down  with  me  two  or  three  days  after  ”)  to  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  studied  medicine  in  the  schools  of  Montpellier  and 
Padua,  and  home  by  way  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  where  he  took 
a  medical  degree.  But  of  his  Continental  experiences,  save  that 
he  mentions  one  or  two  doctors  with  whom  he  discussed  theology, 
there  is  no  record.  From  his  own  statement  we  may  think  of 
him  as  conversing  freely  with  those  whom  he  met.  “  For  my 
conversation,”  he  says,  “it  is,  like  the  sun’s,  with  all  men,  and 
with  a  friendly  aspect  to  good  and  bad.”  Balancing  this  against 
another  statement,  “  my  common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge 
austere,  my  behaviour  full  of  rigour,  sometimes  not  without 
morosity,”  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  not  care  for  trivial  talk, 
but  already  displayed  that  hunger  for  information  on  all  sorts 
of  topics,  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics  to 
the  end  of  his  days  ;  and  in  his  time  men  were  more  disposed  than 
now  to  go  for  information  to  their  fellow's,  when  encyclopaedias 
were  not  at  everyone’s  elbow.  That  he  maintained  this  attitude 
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is  witnessed  by  the  Eev.  John  Whitefoot,  Browne’s  intimate 
I  friend  in  Norfolk,  who  says  that  he  was  “  so  free  from  loquacity, 

!  or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  something  difficult  to  be 
1  engaged  in  any  discourse  ;  though,  when  he  was  so,  it  was  always 
singular,  and  never  trite  or  vulgar.” 

On  returning  from  abroad  he  settled  down  near  Halifax,  and 
f  here,  it  is  believed,  Religio  Medici  was  written.  The  locality 
t  cannot  have  been  a  very  congenial  one,  for  the  book  ‘‘was 
f  penned,”  he  says,  ‘‘in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  disadvantage, 
that  (I  protest),  from  the  first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I  had 
not  the  assistance  of  any  good  book  whereby  to  promote  my 
invention  or  relieve  my  memory.”  From  this  neighbourhood  he 
removed  to  Norwich,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  change. 

Those  were  the  great  days  of  Norwich,  when  its  cloth-working 
industry  had  made  it  the  third  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  a  palace  in  the  town,  where  his  brother.  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  entertained  with  much  splendour,  and  the  East 
,  .\nglian  belles  appear  to  have  rivalled  those  of  London  in  their 
good  looks  and  in  their  dress.  Browne  came  to  Norwich  with 
good  introductions,  and  appears  soon  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  who  were 
worth  knowing.  His  practice  was,  no  doubt,  lucrative,  for,  though 
he  had  spent  his  patrimony  on  his  travels,  he  was  before  long  in 
a  position  to  marry.  A  busy  and  varied  life  at  Norwich  had  per¬ 
haps  done  something  to  counteract  his  too  introspective  habit 
of  mind.  He  may  have  gradually  become  convinced  that  to  help 
forward  the  progress  of  the  world  was  a  saner  course  than  to 
turn  his  back  upon  it  in  a  sour  distaste.  In  Religio  Medici 
he  had  spoken  of  marriage  in  disparaging  terms.  True,  he  had 
safeguarded  himself  by  declaring  that  he  spoke  not  in  prejudice, 
being  ‘‘not  averse  from  that  sweet  sex,  but  naturally  amorous  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  ”  ;  nevertheless,  his  recorded  utterance  runs, 
“Man  is  the  whole  world,  and  the  breath  of  God;  woman  the 
rib,  and  crooked  piece  of  man.”  Dislike  of  marriage,  however, 
is  often  a  sign  that  a  man  is  marked  out  for  it ;  and  within  four 
years  of  writing  these  depreciatory  words  Browne  had  met  and 
married  the  lady  who  was  to  be  his  lifelong  companion.  She 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Mileham,  of  Burlingham  St.  Peter,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  We  know  nothing  of  his  wooing,  nor  of  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage,  nor  have  we  any  picture  of  his 
wife,  but  after  reading  the  Browne  correspondence  we  can  form 
an  idea  of  a  tender-hearted  and  sensible  gentlewoman ;  and  can 
readily  accept  Whitefoot’s  estimate,  that  ‘‘she  was  a  lady  of 
such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the 
graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together 
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by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism.”  In  his  letters  to  his  son  •  tb( 
Edward,  Sir  Thomas  usually  leaves  a  space  at  the  foot,  whereon  sta 
his  w’ife  has  added  some  few  lines ,  which  still  exhale  the  perfume  ' 
of  household  charities  and  loving  thoughts.  In  the  care  of  his  foi 
family,  the  practice  of  his  calling,  and  his  scientific  researches  the  Mi 
earlier  married  days  of  our  author  can  have  never  lacked  for  an 
occupation.  (ihi 

The  date  of  his  marriage — 1641 — serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  se' 
troubled  days  in  w^hich  he  lived.  Within  a  year  of  it  the  enmih  E( 
between  King  and  Parliament,  long  smouldering,  burst  into  ^ 
flame.  Browne,  like  many  other  honest  Englishmen,  must  have  *  he 
found  himself  in  some  perplexity.  There  are  several  indications  rei 
that  he  was  a  Koyalist ,  but  none  that  he  approved  of  the  arbitrary  dii 
exercise  of  power.  The  Parliamentary  party  was  strong  in  East  cl( 
Anglia.  The  Eastern  Counties  were  banded  in  a  strong  organisa-  th 
tion  known  as  “The  Association,”  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  on 
keeping  the  war  beyond  their  borders.  With  such  an  object  on 
Eoyalists  of  Browne’s  type  could  not  be  expected  to  quarrel. 
Beyond  passive  resistance,  how^ever,  he  would  not  consent  to  go:  an 
he  was  presently  one  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  leading  ca 
citizens  of  Norwich  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  regain-  ni 
ing  Newcastle  for  the  Parliament.  He  w^aited,  wdth  what  '  oc 
patience  he  might,  until  “the  furious  face  of  things”  shouW  let 
disappear.  Wo  should  be  slow'  to  blame  anyone  who  refuses  to  m 
imbrue  his  hands  in  civil  bloodshed.  Something  of  what  he  felt  he 
may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  w’ritten  at  a  later  date  to  his  son  pr 
Edward.  “  Times  look  troublesomely,”  he  says,  “  but  you  have  wi 
an  honest  and  peaceable  profession  w'hich  may  employ  you,  and  in 
discretion  to  guide  your  words  and  actions.”  de 

The  advice  implied  w-as  the  outcome  of  his  owm  practice.  When  pc 
the  curtain  next  rises  on  the  household  in  Norwich,  the  Civil  M 
War  is  over,  and  the  new’  king  has  come  to  his  own.  Browne's  cl 
letters  to  his  son  Thomas  give  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  so 
the  flow'ing  tide.  “  Lent  was  observed  this  year,”  he  writes,  le 
“which  made  Yarmouth  and  fishermen  rejoyce.”  Norwich  re¬ 
turned  two  Eoyalists  to  Parliament  ‘  ‘  against  all  opposition  that  dr 
could  possibly  be  made,”  and  was  not  backward  in  its  loyal  se 
demonstrations.  “There  are  great  preparations  against  to-  hi 
morrow.  Coronation  Day,”  he  w’rites ;  “the  county  horse  came  ai 
hither  to  joyn  the  regiment  of  foot  of  this  city,  a  feast  at  the  new  as 
hall,  generall  contributions  for  a  feast  for  the  poor,  wdiich  they  al 
say  will  be  in  the  market-place,  long  and  solemn  service  at  Christ  st 
Church  beginning  at  8  o’clock,  and  with  a  sermon  ending  at  ai 
twelve.  Masts  of  ships  and  long  stageing  poles  already  set  np  si 
for  beacon  bonfires,  speeches,  and  a  little  play  by  the  strollers  in  m 
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the  market-place,  another  by  young  cityzens  at  Timber  Hill  on  a 
stage,  Cromwell  hanged  and  burnt  everywhere.” 

The  domestic  correspondence  of  the  Brownes  from  this  time 
forward  is  considerable.  The  philosophic  visionary  of  Religio 
Uedici  appears  in  the  letters  as  a  curious  scientific  inquirer 
aad  as  a  father  devoted  to  the  interests  and  keenly  interested  in 
the  pursuits  of  his  growing  sons  and  daughters.  He  has  lost 
several  children  in  infancy  or  childhood,  but  has  still  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Thomas,  and  four  daughters,  Nancy,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  and  Franck  (Frances).  And,  being  a  most  fatherly  man, 
he  identifies  himself  so  closely  with  these  children  that  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  it  would  be  difficult,  even  if  one  wished  it,  to 
dissociate  him  from  them.  The  nature  of  a  man  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  his  commerce  with  those  of  his  own  household ;  and  I 
think  no  further  apology  is  needed  for  dwelling,  in  what  follows, 
on  various  members  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  family,  as  well  as 
on  Sir  Thomas  himself. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  him  his  title,  though  to  do  so  is  to 
anticipate.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1671,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  Eoyal  visit  to  Norwich,  possibly  as  much  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  loyalty  as  of  his  literary  renown.  Sir  Thomas  takes 
occasion  to  say  a  kindly  word  of  his  Sovereign,  and  gives  at 
least  one  instance  of  his  sagacity.  Certain  brewers  and  excise¬ 
men  of  Norwich  complained  of  the  Mayor  for  closing  some  ale¬ 
houses,  refusing  to  licence  others,  and  so  ‘‘hindering  the  king’s 
profitt.”  Summoned  before  the  King  in  Council,  the  Mayor 
was  able  to  show  that  there  were  still  far  too  many  alehouses 
in  Norwich,  and  that  they  were  the  cause  of  much  poverty  and 
debauchery,  whereby  the  poor-rate  had  increased  eight  hundred 
pounds;  upon  which  he  was  commended  and  dismissed.  ‘‘His 
Majestie  soone  perceived  the  excisemen  and  brewers  make  a 
cloake  of  his  interest  for  their  owne,  and  would  not  have  his 
subjects  debauched  and  impoverished  upon  his  account.”  But 
let  us  return  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  more  intimate  affairs. 

There  is  no  sign  of  favouritism  in  his  dealings  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  one  gets  an  idea  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
second  son,  Thomas,  was  especially  dear  to  him.  His  method  with 
his  boys  v^as  to  let  them  stand  on  their  own  feet  unusually  early, 
and  it  was  justified  by  results.  This  second  son,  ‘‘  Honest  Tom,” 
as  his  father  commonly  addresses  him ,  was  sent  alone  to  France 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  acquire  French  and  to  pursue  his 
studies  generally.  This  seems  a  rather  severe  trial  for  so  young 
an  adventurer,  but  ‘‘Honest  Tom”  had  a  good  head  on  his 
shoulders,  and  appears  to  have  kept  it  uncommonly  well.  It  is 
not  surprising  if  the  boy  was  a  little  depressed  at  first.  ‘‘  I  hope 
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by  this  time,”  writes  his  father,  ‘‘thou  art  not  so  melanchoh  h 
as  you  seem  to  be ;  hold  out  a  little,  diffuse  thy  spirits;  trust  in 
God’s  protection,  and  apply  thy  heart  unto  Him.”  Tom  was  ' 
warned  to  be  temperate  in  diet,  and  to  avoid  over-heating  him- 
self — excellent  advice ,  which  seems  to  have  become  proverbial  in 
the  family.  ‘‘Temperance  and  an  umbrella  must  be  my  defence  * 
against  the  heats,”  writes  Edward,  later  on,  from  Venice.  But 
the  father  has  other  injunctions,  upon  which  he  repeatedly  in- 
sists.  ‘‘  Be  courteous  and  civill  to  all,  put  on  a  decent  boldness  ^ 
and  avoid  pudor  rusticus,  not  much  known  in  France.”  Again, 

‘  ‘  Keep  no  bad  or  uncivill  company ,  be  courteous  and  humble  in 
your  conversation,  still  shunning  pudor  rusticus,  which  undoes 
good  natures ;  and  practise  an  handsome  garb  and  civill  boldness, 
which  he  that  learneth  not  in  France  travelleth  in  vain.”  Tom 
is  urged  to  ‘‘  hold  firm  to  the  Protestant  Religion,”  and  to  attend 
the  services  of  the  Protestant  Church;  ‘‘for,”  writes  his  father 
— and  this  may  surprise  some  admirers  of  Religio  Medici- 
‘‘tho’  their  church  order  and  discipline  be  different  from  ours, 
yet  they  agree  with  us  in  doctrine  and  the  main  of  Religion.” 

After  spending  more  than  a  year  in  France,  ‘‘Honest  Tom” 
returned  to  his  native  country,  having  lost,  we  may  hope,  all 
trace  of  pudor  rusticus,  but  not  his  hold  upon  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  doubtless  a  happy  home-coming,  for  even  the 
servants  of  the  house  were  devoted  to  him,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  high  spirits  in  his  journal  of  a  tour  through  Derbyshire,  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  made  in  company  with  his  brother  Edward. 
Sir  Thomas  w’as  jealous  for  his  son’s  English  composition.  ‘‘Ee- 
member  to  make  commas,”  he  says,  ‘‘as  (,),  and  full  stops  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus  (.).”  And  later,  ‘‘Thy  writing  is 
much  mended,  but  you  still  forget  to  make  points.”  It  was, 
no  doubt,  at  bis  father’s  instigation  that  ‘‘Honest  Tom”  kept 
a  journal  of  the  Derbyshire  excursion.  It  is  a  wonderful  per¬ 
formance  for  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  shows  the  WTiter  to  be  as 
full  of  mettle  as  he  was  ready  with  his  pen.  Tom  is  much 
struck  with  the  position  of  Boston  Steeple  (‘‘Tump”  in  the 
vernacular),  over  which  he  waxes  eloquent.  ‘‘To  say  we  saw 
into  Holland  from  hence,  though  true,  could  bee  but  small 
commendation  for  this  lofty  companion  of  the  clouds.”  Then 
follow’s  a  most  picturesque  description  (which  it  is  almost  a 
shame  to  abridge)  of  the  travellers’  ride  from  Chesterfield  to 
Bakewell,  through  ‘‘a  strange,  mountainous,  misty,  moorish, 
rocky,  wild  country,”  in  the  foulest  j'ossible  weather.  They 
had  joined  themselves  to  some  ‘  ‘  Darbishier  blades  ’  ’  from  Bake¬ 
well,  who  had  taken  ‘‘a  strengthening  cup”  to  cheer  them  on 
their  way,  and  w'hose  manners  were  as  wild  as  their  country. 
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These  gentry,  being  well  horsed  and  used  to  the  hills,  set  such 
apace  for  “Honest  Tom”  and  his  companions  as  their  tired 
nags  could  hardly  attain.  Happily,  “  a  friendly  bough,  that  had 
sprouted  out  beyond  his  fellows  over  the  road,  gave  our  file  leader 
such  a  brush  of  the  jacket  as  it  swept  him  off  his  horse,  and  the 
poor  jade,  not  caring  for  his  master’s  company,  ran  away  without 
him.’’  After  this,  the  “  Darbishier  blades”  rode  more  cautiously 
-for  a  time ;  but  on  approaching  a  moor,  of  whose  perils  the 
travellers  had  been  advised  at  starting,  the  pace  again  became 
furious.  “They  told  me  ’twas  no  staying  there,  and  ’twere 
better  to  kill  our  horses  than  to  bee  left  in  those  thicke  mists, 
the  day  now  drawing  to  an  end ;  and  so  setting  spurs  to  their 
horses  they  ran  down  a  precipice.”  And  now  the  rain  came 
down  harder  than  ever,  leaving  the  travellers  not  a  dry  thread, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  moor  were  revealed.  The  story  must  be 
'continued  in  “Honest  Tom’s”  own  words.  “Wee  were  now 
encountering  with  the  wild  more,  which  by  the  stories  wee  had 
been  told  of  it  we  might  have  imagined  a  wild  bore.  I  am 
sure  it  made  us  all  grunt  before  we  could  get  over  it,  it  was 
such  an  uneven  rocky  track  of  road,  full  of  great  holes,  and  at 
that  time  swells  with  such  rapid  currents,  as  we  had  made  most 
pitifull  shift,  if  we  had  not  been  accomodated  with  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  conductor ;  who  yet  for  all  his  haste  fell  over  his  horse’s 
head  as  he  was  plungeing  into  some  dirty  hole,  but  by  good 
luck  smit  his  face  into  a  soft  place  of  mud ;  where  I  suppose 
he  had  a  mouth  full  both  of  dirt  and  rotten  stick,  for  he  seemed 
to  us  to  spit  crow’s  nest  a  good  while  after.”  Upon  this  new 
mishap  the  cavalcade  proceeded  more  soberly,  and  Bakewell  was 
reached  a  little  after  dark.  A  Sunday  was  spent  at  Buxton, 
where,  says  Tom,  “wee  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  a  sermon, 
which  we  could  not  have  done  in  halfe  a  year  before,  by  rela¬ 
tion:  I  think  there  is  a  true  chaphell  of  ease  here  indeed,  for 
they  hardly  ever  goe  to  church.”  Thence  across  the  rocky  hills, 
bound  for  Chester;  and  as  they  rode  down  the  last,  “it  did  not 
altogether  repent  us,”  says  Tom,  “that  wee  had  visited  them.” 
The  experiences  of  an  earlier  traveller  come  to  his  mind,  and 
he  is  ready  to  affirm  “  with  heroical  Tom  Coryot,  as  hee  travelled 
over  the  Savoyan  mountains,  tandem  et  haec  olim  nieminisse 
juvabit.”  From  Chester  they  passed  into  Staffordshire,  Tom 
expressing  much  indignation  at  the  defacement  which  Lichfield 
Cathedral  had  suffered  in  the  wars  (he  quotes  Juvenal  very  apth. 
thence  to  Warwick,  where  Guy  of  Warwick’s  statue  had  also 
been  damaged — “abused  by  some  valiant  knight  of  the  post,” 
says  Tom,  “in  these  late  troubles,  who,  I  suppose,  counted  it 
valour  sufficient  to  encounter  but  the  statua  of  Sir  Guy.  Such 
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Don  Quixot  hectoring  we  have  had  lately  that  I  wonder  ho^ 
their  prowesse  suffered  a  windmill  standing  in  the  land.”  Halts 
were  called  at  Coventry,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  and 
Wisbech,  and  so  back  to  Tom’s  native  county,  with  whose 
superiority  he  is  complacently  charmed: — “Give  mee  leave  to 
say  this  much,”  he  concludes;  “let  any  stranger  find  mee  out 
so  pleasant  a  county,  such  good  way,  large  heath,  three  such 
places  as  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn  in  any  county  of 
England,  and  I’ll  be  once  again  a  vagabond  to  visit  them.” 

Soon  after  this  jovial  expedition  the  brothers  went  up  to 
Cambridge  together.  We  gather  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  with  his  son’s  narrative.  “Honest  Tom,”  he  writes, 
“be  of  good  hearte,  and  follow  thy  businesse.  I  doubt  not  but 
thou  wilt  do  well.  If  you  practise  to  write,  you  will  have  a 
good  pen  and  style.”  But  writing  was  not  to  be  Tom’s  serious 
business.  Good  scholar  as  he  was,  and  fond  of  reading  (“your 
beloved  Plutarch,”  his  father  writes  to  him  ;  and  he  read  Juvenal, 
Lucan,  and  Homer  when  on  active  service),  his  spirit  thirsted 
after  adventure,  and  he  became  an  officer  in  the  King’s  Naw 
at  the  moment  when  war  with  the  Dutch  was  imminent.  He 
was  present  at  the  great  fight  off  Lowestoft  in  June,  1665,  and 
bore  his  part  in  all  the  actions  of  the  year  following.  There 
are  many  testimonials  to  his  ability  and  his  fearlessness.  One 
must  be  quoted.  “  Captain  Brooke  told  us,”  Lord  Sandwich 
was  overheard  to  say  to  “Honest  Tom,”  “you  were  the  only 
man  that  stuck  closely  and  boldly  to  him  unto  the  last,  and 
that  after  so  many  of  his  men  and  his  lieutenant  was  slayne,he 
could  not  have  well  knowne  what  to  have  done  without  you," 
The  whole  of  the  triumphant  story  should  be  read  in  Sir  Thomas' 
letter  to  his  son  of  May,  1667.  Alas  !  it  is  the  last  letter,  seem¬ 
ingly,  which  “Honest  Tom”  received.  He  landed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  May,  and  from  that  time  he  disappears.  We  know  not 
the  manner  of  his  passing.  We  only  know  from  occasional 
pathetic  references  to  him  here  and  there  in  the  remainder  oi 
the  correspondence  that  ‘  ‘  Honest  Tom  ’  ’  was  not  forgotten. 

A  dozen  years  pass.  i\Iost  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  books  have 
been  published,  but  his  professional  life  is  as  active  and  full  of 
inquiry  as  ever.  His  eldest  son,  Edward,  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  Continent,  and  father  and  son  have  exchanged 
voluminous  epistles,  but  Edward’s  writing  has  not  the  spontaneity 
and  charm  of  Tom’s.  Edward  is  now  married  and  practising 
medicine  in  London,  and  his  little  son  “  Tomey  ”  (so  is  the  name 
spelt)  lives  with  his  grandfather  at  Norwich.  Mary  Browme  has 
died,  but  Elizabeth  and  Franck  are  still  living  with  their  parents. 
Copernicus  has  been  in  his  grave  more  than  a  century,  but  Sir 
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Thomas  cannot  bring  himself  to  accept  his  system;  indeed,  he 
never  loses  a  chance  of  girding  at  it.  Before  this  period  he 
had  testified  his  belief  in  witchcraft— a  “vulgar  error”  we  could 
wish  he  had  abjured,  for  it  involved  him  in  the  one  dark  passage 
of  his  life.  Two  Suffolk  women  were  accused  of  throwing  a  child 
into  fits  by  means  of  witchcraft.  The  case  was  tried  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Sir  Thomas  said  in  evidence  that  “the  fits  were 
natural,  but  heightened  by  the  Devil’s  co-operating  with  the 
malice  of  the  witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  villainies.” 
Witchcraft  was  a  capital  offence,  Browne’s  testimony  doubtless 
carried  weight,  and  the  unhappy  women  were  condemned  to 
death.  It  is  an  incident  to  face,  to  deplore,  and  then,  if  possible, 
to  forget.  We  would  give  much  if  Browne  could  have  shown 
^  himself  emancipated  from  this  gross  superstition.  But  his 
.  evidence,  such  as  it  was,  was  given  in  sad  sincerity,  and  he 
I  erred  in  good  company,  with  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir 
'  Matthew  Hale  (Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  tried  the  women),  and 
many  others  of  similar  dates  and  standing.  We  could  wish  there 
were  no  such  blot  upon  our  good  physician’s  record,  but  may 
console  ourselves  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  reflection  “that  in  all  sub¬ 
lunary  things  there  is  something  to  be  wished,  which  we  must 
wish  in  vain.”  Possibly  he  lived  to  change  his  mind,  for  the 
.  trial  took  place  in  1664,  before  Edward  was  married  and 
little  Tomey  born — Toniey,  who  was  presently  to  steal  into 
the  old  knight’s  heart,  and  perhaps  fill  there  (who  can  say?)  the 
place  that  once  was  “Honest  Tom’s.” 

Tomey  was  a  lively  child,  the  delight  of  all  the  household. 
He  was  his  Aunt  Betty’s  special  charge,  who  was  sometimes 
“fayne  to  play  him  asleep  with  a  fiddle.  When  we  send  away 
our  letters,”  adds  Sir  Thomas,  “hee  scribbles  a  paper  and  will 
have  it  sent  to  his  sister,  and  sayth  she  doth  not  know  how' 
many  fine  things  there  are  in  Norwich.”  I  have  known  a 
modern  child  do  just  the  same.  Dame  Dorothy  writes  to  her 
son  that  Toniey  “is  a  very  good  boy ,  goes  to  schole ,  and 
delights  his  grandfather  when  hee  comes  home.”  Rummaging 
about  the  house,  the  child  found  various  things  that  once  were 
“Honest  Tom’s,”  of  whom  Betty  used  to  tell  him  stories,  and 
would  have  her  wTite  his  uncle’s  life  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
his  delectation.  We  may  think  how  this  touched  his  grand¬ 
father’s  heart.  Sir  Thomas  loved  to  have  the  child  sit  with  him 
and  read  aloud  to  him.  Lady  Browne  can  find  no  fault  with 
Tomey,  except  that  he  did  not  mind  his  book  enough,  and 
this  defect  was  soon  remedied.  “Hee  is  now’,”  she  writes,  “a 
very  good  boy  for  his  book,  I  can  assure  you,  and  delights  to  read 
to  his  grandfather  and  I,  when  he  corns  from  schole.”  But  he 
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was  not  invariably  so  sedate.  “He  is  in  some  action  perpetu.  I 
ally,”  writes  Sir  Thomas,  “or  doing  of  something.  I  have  been  1 
fayne  to  hire  him  to  sit  still  half  an  hour.”  Tomey  appre. 
dated  the  good  things  of  this  life,  “calling,”  when  there  was  p 
cyder  at  dinner,  “for  the  bottomes  of  the  glasses  where  ’tisj 
sweetest,”  and,  when  new  clothes  were  expected  from  London ■ 
“  would  give  all  his  stock  to  see  his  briches.”  In  another  moodP 
he  is  “begging  books  and  reading  of  them.”  Out  of  doors  there ■ 
were  more  exciting  joys — a  fair,  from  which  the  child  came  homel 
loaded  with  spoils,  and  wishing  his  little  sister  in  London  couldP 
have  a  share  of  them ;  occasionally  a  play ;  once  or  twice  aaP 
election,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  Someone  asked  hiinH 
“  w’hich  of  the  candidates  he  was  for?”  “For  all  four,”  wasr 
the  politic  reply.  Only  one  case  of  naughtiness  is  recorded,  and  I 
that  was  quickly  over.  “Tomey  very  much  ashamed  that  he 
behaved  himself  no  better,”  writes  his  grandmother,  “but  hopee 
hee  shall  the  next  time.  He  is  now  as  civill  as  I  can  wish 
him.”  When  he  w'as  ill,  Franck  nursed  him  devotedly,  though 
unwell  herself.  Once  he  went  to  visit  his  parents  in  London 
and  Lady  Browne  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  having  him  bad 
again.  “I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  my  Tomey  return  in  health," 
she  writes,  “though  never  so  durty,  he  knows  fullar’s  earth 
will  cleane  all.”  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  her  husband 
looked  forward  with  equal  pleasure  to  the  child’s  arrival. 

Thus,  amid  the  charities  of  home  and  the  occupations  of  public 
life.  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  days  were  drawing  to  a  close,  “.h 
bad  dispositions,”  he  says  somewhere,  “run  into  worse  habits, 
the  evening  doth  not  crown  but  sourly  concludes  the  day.”  Witt 
him  it  was  far  otherwise.  His  long  life  did  not  outlast  hs 
powers  of  brain  or  heart,  and  he  was  only  called  upon,  in  hu 
last  sickness,  to  endure  a  few  days’  suffering.  Nor,  so  long  as 
our  language  endures,  will  “the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly 
scatter  her  poppy”  over  his  works.  I  might  have  attempted 
an  examination  of  his  wonderful  and  glowing  style,  but  the 
attempt  has  been  made  repeatedly  by  abler  heads.  Beligiv 
Medici,  Urn  Burial,  and  Christian  Morals  do  not  need  the 
auxiliaries  of  analysis  or  commendation ;  they  make  a  con¬ 
quest,  unaided,  of  those  who  read  them.  I  have  preferred,  in 
doing  honour  to  Sir  Thomas  Browme,  to  weave  into  my  fadint’ 
chaplet  memorials  which  all  have  not  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  study;  and  so,  with  admiration  and  with  a  tenderness  for 
lovely  and  departed  spirits,  I  lay  it  on  his  tomb. 

H.\rry  Christopher  Minchin. 
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The  present  military  condition  of  Great  Britain  must  cause 
grave  anxiety  to  all  who  think.  It  is  not  easy  to  recall  a  time 
when  there  has  been  such  universal  dissatisfaction.  Military 
experts  and  laymen  alike  are  agreed  in  considering  the  situation 
dangerous  and  disquieting. 

i  The  reasons  for  this  general  dissatisfaction  are  obvious.  The 
'  last  public  demonstration  of  our  military  inefficiency  is  more  than 
'  five  years  old,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  the  lesson  taught  then  has 
been  learnt,  or  the  remedy  applied.  Our  weaknesses  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  1899,  and  in  some  particulars  we  are 
even  worse  off.  In  spite  of  perpetual  tinkering,  the  Regular 
Army  is  dangerously  inadequate  for  the  work  we  demand  of  it, 
whilst  its  cost  is  enormous.  The  new  system  of  military  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  little  as  yet  to  deserve  any  large  measure 
of  public  confidence,  while  I  for  one  have  grave  misgivings  as  to 
the  benefits  which  will  ultimately  accrue  to  the  country  from 
the  increased  power  on  purely  military  matters  which  may  now  be 
wielded  by  a  politician  in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

Unfortunately,  while  there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  serious  evil,  there  is  also  general  disagreement  as 
to  the  proper  means  of  remedying  it.  Whatever  solution 
may  be  ultimately  found  for  the  problems  connected  with 
our  foreign  service  army,  the  problem  of  the  Auxiliary 
Forces,  which  is  that  of  the  land  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  can  be  considered  and  solved  quite  separately. 
In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  disagree  with  those 
who  would  throw  upon  the  Navy  almost  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Invasion  may 
be  unlikely ;  who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  ?  But  the  man¬ 
hood  of  our  armed  and  organised  people  can,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Navy,  make  it  impossible. 

No  one  will  deny  that  if  a  Citizen  Army  could  be  organised  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  made  adequate  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  without  calling  for  any  help  from  the  Regular  Forces, 
our  military  problem  would  be  far  nearer  solution  than  it  has 
ever  been.  The  two  offensive  weapons  of  the  Empire,  the  Navy 
and  the  Army,  could  then  be  employed  freely  and  fearlessly, 
unhampered  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  leaving  inade¬ 
quately  defended  shores  behind  them.  I  propose,  therefore,  in 
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these  notes  to  confine  myself  to  this  single  branch  of  our  military 
problem — the  provision  of  an  economical  yet  efficient  Citizen 
Army  for  home  defence.  That  such  an  organisation  is  feasible 
I  have  always  believed,  and  my  recent  experience  with  the 
Citizen  Militia  of  Canada  has  given  me  practical  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  my  belief. 

But  first  I  must  register  my  disagreement  with  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  which  have  lately  been 
put  forward,  and  which  meet  with  some  support.  Until  every 
possible  means  has  been  tried  to  avoid  it,  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  compulsory  military  service  for  the  adult  in  time  of  peace.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  objects  can  be  obtained  without  having 
recourse  to  such  extreme  and  un-British  methods.  I  am  also 
equally  opposed  to  those  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  which,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have  been  devised  with  the 
idea  that  if  the  Volunteer  will  not  conform  to  certain  of&cial 
regulations,  the  country  can  well  dispense  with  his  services, 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  cast-iron  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency  to  forces  whose  essential  character  demands  elasticity  of 
treatment,  and  the  result  has  been  the  loss  or  exclusion  from 
them  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  potential  military 
strength  in  the  country.  The  Auxiliary  Forces  have  been  cramped 
and  twisted  to  fit  a  system,  instead  of  the  system  being  con¬ 
structed  to  fit  the  peculiar  and  inevitable  conditions  of  a  Citizen 
Army. 

The  basis  and  the  starting-point  of  any  scheme  for  a  large 
voluntary  Citizen  Army  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  military 
training  of  boys.  The  Citizen  soldier  has  so  much  to  learn  and 
so  limited  a  time  in  which  to  learn  it  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  soldiering  should  be  acquired  while  he 
is  still  a  boy  at  school,  leaving  the  more  advanced  military  train¬ 
ing  for  his  mature  years.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  schoolboy 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  drill  in  a  Cadet  Corps ;  it  is  a  far 
more  difficult  thing  for  the  busy  man  to  give  up  his  time  to  such 
work.  What  is  learnt  in  boyhood  is  easily  learnt  and  long  re¬ 
membered  ,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  existence 
of  Cadet  organisations,  apart  from  their  military  value,  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  general  objects  of  education. 

The  work  of  Cadet  Corps  should  be  devoted  more  particularly 
to  certain  special  points — the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  work  of  after  life.  With  light  rifles,  Morris  tubes,  or  the 
excellent  gallery  cartridge  used  in  Canada,  boys  can  obtain  a 
sound  knowdedge  of  the  rifle ,  and  often  make  first-rate  shooting  at 
the  ranges.  The  knowledge  that  is  so  hard  and  costly  for  men 
to  obtain  can  thus  be  gained  by  boys  in  the  form  of  a  school 
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pastime.  Then,  again,  inadequate  discipline  is  the  besetting 
weakness  of  all  citizen  forces.  They  have  aptitude  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  master  the  arts  of  soldiering,  perhaps  more  quickly  than 
the  Regular  soldier,  but  the  time  they  spend  under  arms  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so  short  that  in  the  important  essential  of  discipline  they 
are  seldom  to  be  compared  with  the  professional  fighting  man. 
This  weakness  can  be  largely  obviated  by  intelligent  work  during 
school  days.  The  discipline  of  the  school  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  can  be  made  complementary  to  each  other  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

Apart  from  shooting  and  the  inculcation  of  military  discipline, 
the  attention  of  Cadet  Corps  should  be  mainly  concentrated  upon 
“close  order”  drill.  Much  of  the  field  work  can  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  left  till  later  years,  but  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of 
a  Cadet  Corps  to  train  its  members  so  thoroughly  in  all  the 
necessary  close  order  formations  and  movements  that  when  later 
in  life  they  join  Volunteer  or  Militia  regiments  they  will  be  fit 
to  proceed  at  once,  without  waste  of  time,  to  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  military  training. 

!  On  the  basis  of  these  ideas  I  reconstructed  the  system  of  training 
for  Cadet  Corps  in  Canada,  carefully  defining  the  work  which 
they  were  desired  to  do,  and  directing  their  attention  to  the  main 
object  of  their  existence.  I  also  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Canadian  Government  to  recognise  the  advisability  of  making  a 
certain  amount  of  Cadet  training  compulsory  for  all  schoolboys. 

I  advised  that  every  boy  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  should  be  required  to  attend  100  drills  in  a  properly  recog¬ 
nised  Cadet  Corps. 

In  order  to  stimulate  and,  in  some  measure,  reward  the 
patriotic  work  done  by  school  teachers  in  drilling  and  instructing 
the  Cadets,  I  obtained  for  them  the  right,  after  passing  certain 
examinations,  to  receive  a  commission  in  the  Militia.  These 
commissions  gave  them  a  definite  military  position,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  entitled  them  to  the  decoration  awarded  to  Militia 
officers  for  long  and  meritorious  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  Cadet  Corps  were  officially  encouraged 
in  this  country  on  these  or  similar  lines,  the  result  would  be  that 
a  vast  recruiting  field  would  be  formed  for  a  voluntary  Citizen 
Army.  Those  who  entered  its  ranks  w’ould  already  be  familiar 
with  more  than  half  of  their  work,  and  would  be  in  the  best 
position  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  training  before  them. 
The  ‘‘awkward  squad”  would  be  unknown.  Every  recruit 
would  be  a  graduate  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  even  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  would  be  found  almost  ready-made. 

The  problem  of  the  military  defence  of  Canada  wdth  which  I 
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had  to  deal  during  my  tenure  of  command  of  the  Canadian 
Militia  was  closely  analogous  to  the  problem  I  propose  to  discuss 
in  these  notes.  I  devoted  much  time  to  its  study,  and  the  solu- 
tion  at  which  I  arrived  has  been  largely  accepted  in  principle  b\ 
the  Canadian  Government.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  mo« 
than  once  that  a  concise  account  of  the  defence  organisation  whicl 
I  prepared  for  Canada  would  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in 
military  reform  in  this  country.  The  following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  main  features  which  could,  I  believe,  be  taken  en  bloc 
for  the  Auxiliary  or  Home  Defence  forces  of  Great  Britain. 

When  I  went  to  Canada  three  years  ago  I  found  that  thougli 
there  was  a  Militia  Act  in  force  making  service  compulsory  on 
the  manhood  of  the  country,  it  has  been  and  was,  as  regards  anv 
compulsion  in  time  of  peace,  a  dead  letter.  The  service  of  the 
Militiaman  was  of  a  purely  voluntary  nature,  and,  therefore, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Militia  of  Canada  and  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  of  Great  Britain  may  be  taken  as  serving  under  very 
much  the  same  conditions. 

In  organising  a  defensive  force  for  the  Dominion,  therefore,! 
had  to  assume  that  it  must,  in  order  to  have  the  least  chance oi 
finding  acceptance  with  the  people  of  Canada,  be  a  purely  volun¬ 
tary  force  during  peace  time,  and,  further,  I  had  to  remember 
that  the  land  defence  of  the  Dominion  against  a  possible  invasion 
must  be  its  chief,  or  rather  its  sole  duty;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  capable  of  putting  a  large  force  into  the  field  at  shon 
notice. 

It  was  considered  necessary  for  the  Militia  to  be  in  a  position 
to  mobilise  not  less  than  100,000  men  in  the  early  days  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  How  was  such  an  army  to  be  obtained?  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  a  professional  or  standing  army  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Canada  could  not  tolerate  either  the  cost  of  the  thing  or 
the  thing  itself.  A  mere  indiscriminate  arming  of  the  general 
levy  of  the  population  in  time  of  danger  was  equally  inadmissible 
as  a  solution.  Patriotism  and  native  courage,  without  organisa¬ 
tion  or  training,  would  not  provide  the  required  fighting  force. 
The  only  solution  was  the  creation  of  a  Citizen  Army.  But  even 
the  maintenance  and  periodical  training  of  a  Volunteer  establish¬ 
ment  of  100,000  men  was  considered  too  heavy  a  financial  burden. 
So  small  was  the  sum  allotted  by  the  Canadian  Government  for 
military  purposes  that  in  recent  years  even  the  nominal  peace 
establishment  of  about  40,000  men  has  seldom  received  its  twelve 
days’  training.  A  proportion  only  of  this  small  number  has  been 
called  out  for  training,  and  the  military  instruction  received  by 
the  officers  and  men  could  not  be  considered  adequate  to  make 
them  an  efficient  fighting  force.  Starting,  therefore,  with  these 
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rigid  limitations,  a  system  had  to  be  discovered  for  organising, 
training,  and  equipping  an  army  of  100,000  men  capable  of 
bolding  their  own  in  the  field. 

The  system  w’hich  I  devised  to  meet  these  requirements  was 
described  by  the  Minister  of  Militia  in  a  Parliamentary  statement 
about  two  years  ago.  A  Militia,  or  Citizen  Army,  of  100,000  men 
was  to  be  organised  and  enrolled.  Its  battalions,  regiments, 
and  batteries  w^ere  to  have  an  establishment  closely  corresponding 
to  the  war  establishments  of  the  Imperial  Army.  This  force  was 
to  be  fully  supplied  with  arms,  war  equipment,  and  all  the  material 
required  for  taking  the  field.  An  armoury  and  a  building  for 
stores  were  to  be  provided  for  every  company,  squadron,  and 
battery,  so  that  it  would  have  at  hand  all  that  it  required  for 
rapid  mobilisation,  and  the  delay  and  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  issue  of  stores  from  central  depositories  over  a  wide  stretch  of 
country  would  be  avoided. 

The  officers  and  men  of  this  force  were  to  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  categories.  I  cannot  explain  the  system  more  clearly 
than  by  quoting  some  remarks  which  I  made  upon  the  subject  to 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa  about  the  time  that  the  scheme 
was  introduced  :  — 

The  system  on  which  it  is  to  be  managed  is  what  may  be  called  a 
“skeleton”  one.  That  is  to  say,  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  part  of  the  privates  of  every  regiment,  battalion  and  battery  will  be 
enrolled  and  trained  as  at  present  for  peace  and  war  service.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  strength  of  all  these  units  will  be  made  up  of  men  who 
undertake  to  turn  out  in  time  of  war  only,  and  to  do  as  much  training 
as  they  can  manage  without  interfering  with  their  business  in  time  of 
peace.  More  especially  they  are  to  undertake  to  become  good  rifle  shots, 
for  it  is  too  late  to  learn  shooting  when  it  is  time  to  go  into  the  field. 

The  details  of  the  system  may  be  better  understood  by  analysing 
the  composition  of  a  single  company  of  infantry  on  this  basis. 
All  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  privates  would  be  liable  for  tw'elve  days’  annual 
training,  with  extra  training  (which  will  be  explained  in  detail 
later)  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers ;  these  would 
receive  pay.  The  remainder  of  the  company,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  privates,  would  be  enrolled  for  war  service 
only.  They  w'ould  not  be  required  to  perform  any  training  in 
time  of  peace,  but  would  be  encouraged  to  undertake  voluntary 
training.  Eifles-and  ammunition  would  be  supplied  to  them,  and 
they  w’ould  be  pledged  to  fire  a  stated  niumber  of  rounds  every 
year,  as,  with  the  compulsory  training  in  the  schools  as  Cadets, 
these  men,  provided  they  were  physically  sound  and  kept  up  their 
rifle  shooting,  would  in  a  very  short  time  become  efficient  soldiers. 
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These  would  form  the  “flesh  and  blood”  of  the  “skeleton” 
organisation.  Two  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  “skele¬ 
ton  ’  ’  organisation — one  is  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  give 
a  complete  military  training  to  the  whole  war  establishment ;  the 
second,  that  quite  raw’  troops  can  be  made  into  good  and  steady 
soldiers  in  a  w’onderfully  short  time  if  they  have  experienced 
leaders,  and  a  certain  number  of  trained  men  in  the  ranks  to 
steady  them  and  enable  them  to  learn  their  work  by  constant 
example. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  w’orking  of  the  organisation  demands 
a  thorough  military  education  for  those  who  would  train  and 
lead  the  force — its  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  This 
military  education  would  be  based  upon  a  great  Central  Training 
Camp,  for  which  a  large  area  of  suitable  ground  would  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Its  ground  must  possess  a  variety  of  tactical  features  and 
be  equipped  with  rifle  ranges,  field  firing  ranges,  artillery  ranges, 
and  accommodation  for  indoor  teaching  and  lectures,  which  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical  work  in  the  field.  Every 
year  as  large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  force  wmuld  be  invited  to  attend  this 
Central  Camp,  receiving  pay.  Their  instruction  would  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Permanent  Corps — a  small  instructional  force  of 
all  arms,  w’hose  duty  is  the  military  training  of  the  IMilitia— and 
they  would  be  put  through  a  thorough  and  practical  field  training 
under  the  conditions  of  active  service.  Every  hour  spent  in  this 
Camp  would  be  utilised,  the  evenings  being  devoted  to  courses 
of  lectures  with  lantern  illustrations,  bearing  upon  the  work  to 
be  done  the  following  day.  Provided  a  certain  minimum  period 
of  training  was  completed  at  the  Central  Camp,  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  would  be  free  to  come  and  go  as  their 
business  or  other  engagements  demanded.  At  the  end  of  their 
training  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  w’ould  proceed 
at  once  to  the  District  Camps  of  Instruction  in  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  local  militia  receive  their  annual  training. 
Here  they  wmuld  pass  on  to  their  comrades  the  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  Central  Camp.  These  District  Camps  would 
be  conducted  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  convenience  of  those 
attending  them. 

Such  was  to  be  the  annual  training  of  the  nucleus  of  the  Militia 
It  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  local  instruction.  The 
headquarters  of  the  squadrons  and  comp;mies  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  well-equipped  buildings  constructed  on  an  approved 
pattern.  They  were  an  essential  feature  of  the  organisation,  and 
were  to  be  not  only  the  armouries  and  mobilisation  stores  of  the 
units,  but  places  of  instruction  and  of  social  amusement.  Each 
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of  these  buildings  would  be  a  centre  from  which  would  radiate  a 
constant  stream  of  military  knowledge.  A  permanent  sergeant- 
instructor  would  be  attached  to  each  of  these  units,  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  building  and  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the 
rank  and  file.  He  would,  together  with  the  officers  and  the  other 
non-commissioned  officers,  largely  assist  in  the  rifle-shooting, 
the  drills,  and  the  lectures,  and,  where  possible,  in  the  instruction 
of  neighbouring  cadet  corps.  These  instructors  would  be  highly 
qualified  and  well  paid  men,  drawm  from  the  permanent  instruc¬ 
tional  corps,  and  their  military  qualifications  would  be  continually 
refreshed  by  periodical  attendance  at  the  Central  Camp. 

One  means  of  instruction  at  these  armouries,  in  which  I  have 
(Teat  confidence,  is  the  instructional  placard.  I  prepared  a 
number  of  these  while  I  was  in  Canada.  They  explained  in  a 
simple  way,  with  numerous  illustrations,  every  branch  of  a 
soldier’s  work.  They  were  especially  adapted  for  the  instruction 
of  civilians,  and  were  hung  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  rooms 
used  by  the  men ,  so  that  they  learnt  from  them  almost  involun¬ 
tarily.  They  have  already  proved  themselves  of  great  value  in 
the  training  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  A  museum  of  field  engineer¬ 
ing,  containing,  wherever  possible,  full-sized  objects,  was  to  be 
attached  to  each  regimental  centre. 

The  military  work  of  the  ‘  ‘  flesh  and  blood  ’  ’  of  this  citizen 
army,  i.e.  those  who  enroll  for  war  service  only,  would  centre 
round  these  company  armouries.  Here  they  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  annual  shooting  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 
Here,  too,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  attend  voluntarily  as  much 
instruction  in  the  way  of  afternoon  and  evening  drills  and  lectures 
as  they  were  inclined  to,  or  as  their  work  permitted ;  they  would 
also  be  heartily  welcome  to  attend  parades  if  they  desired  to  do 
so;  but,  though  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  long  service 
decoration,  they  were  to  receive  no  pay. 

Such  are  the  main  points  in  brief  outline  of  the  new 
system  of  organisation  and  training  I  proposed  for  the  Canadian 
Militia.  But  so  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  first  line  of  defence 
—an  army  of  100,000  men.  By  the  same  system  a  backing  to 
this  in  the  form  of  a  second  or  reserve  line  of  similar  strength 
would  be  provided  in  a  novel  manner.  Every  unit  of  the  first 
line  would  contain  in  its  establishment  the  germ  of  a  reserve  unit 
of  like  constitution  and  strength.  Each  regiment  and  battalion 
would  have  a  third  in  command,  every  company  and  squadron 
an  officer  and  two  non-commissioned  officers,  in  addition  to  the 
full  establishment.  They  w’ould  undergo  the  same  annual 
training  as  the  others  of  their  rank,  but  would  be  free  from  the 
administrative  work.  In  case  of  mobilisation  these  super- 
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numerary  leaders  would  remain  at  headquarters,  and  there  under-  to 
take  the  organising  and  training  of  a  reserve  unit  corresponding  '  sui 
to  that  of  the  first  line,  and  ready  either  to  reinforce  the  field 
army  by  means  of  drafts  or  to  go  as  a  unit  to  the  front.  The  h® 

rank  and  file  of  the  reserve  unit  would,  as  far  as  possible,  consist  tic 

of  men  who  had  previously  registered  their  names  in  readiness  ® 

to  volunteer  for  war  service,  but  from  whom  no  peace  training  si( 

would  be  demanded,  although  they  would  be  gladly  welcomed  at 
headquarters  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  a  little  military  work. 
Thus  there  w'ould  be  provided  an  automatic  reserve  for  doubling 
the  strength  of  the  defensive  force  within  a  short  time  after 
mobilisation.  ta 

The  leading  principle  of  the  scheme  I  have  just  described,  a 
principle  which  runs  through  it  from  top  to  bottom,  is  that  it  ^  c( 
recognises  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  patriotic  citizens  \ 
who,  while  ready  and  eager  to  defend  their  country  in  time  of  ‘  o* 
war,  are  not  in  a  position  to  devote  much  time  to  peace  training,  ;  oi 
and  who,  above  all,  cannot  afford  to  bind  themselves  to  any  cast-  ^  u 
iron  system  of  periodical  instruction.  The  very  fact  that  they  ?  b 
are  busy  citizens,  with  little  time  at  their  disposal,  indicates  that  ^ 
they  are  well  endowed  with  brain-power,  and,  in  many  cases,  <1 
they  form  the  most  valuable  military  material  in  the  country;  it  .  ^ 
is  the  object  of  the  system  to  secure  and  utilise  the  services  of 
these  men  on  their  own  terms.  It  provides  them  with  every  ^ 

convenience  for  rifle-shooting,  and  invites  them  to  do  as  much,  or  ^ 

as  little ,  practical  field-training  as  their  civil  occupations  allow.  The  ^ 

aim  of  the  system  is  to  be  so  elastic  that  a  place  is  found  for  every  ^ 

citizen  of  potential  military  value,  and  every  inducement  and  i 

facility  is  given  him  to  remain  a  defender  of  his  country ,  although  t 

his  private  affairs  may  for  long  periods  absorb  practically  all  his  1 

time.  I  may  here  remark  that  every  possible  encouragement  and  ' 

recognition  should  be  shown  to  the  citizen  who  voluntarily  gives  * 

up  his  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation  as  a  soldier  of  the  ^ 

Auxiliary  Forces,  and  I  suggest  that  the  bestowal  of  a  distinctive  ' 

medal  on  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  after  a  certain  limited  ' 

number  of  years,  would  go  a  very  long  way  to  recompense  men  for 
their  patriotic  exertions. 

A  few  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with. 

A  great  weakness  of  all  Volunteer  forces  is  the  inadequate  train¬ 
ing  of  officers.  Soldiers  under  good  leaders  are  formidable,  under 
incapable  ones  they  are  worthless.  Yet  to  secure  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  leaders  for  a  citizen  soldiery  has  alw’ays  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  good  officer  is  generally  a  busy  man.  He 
cannot  afford,  without  sacrificing  his  material  interests,  to  devote 
long  periods  of  time  to  military  w’ork.  As  we  cannot  expect  him 
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I  to  sacrifice  his  material  interests,  we  must  devise  a  system  to 
*  suit  his  convenience.  I  worked  out  and  introduced  a  system  of 
!  training  by  w'hich  an  officer  could  utilise  a  number  of  short 
holidays  to  secure  a  sufficient  military  education.  The  examina- 
c  tions  for  promotion  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Militia  were  divided 
[  into  five  classes,  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year  side  by 
'  side,  each  class  being  divided  into  four  courses  of  tw’elve  days 
each  (with  slightly  longer  courses  for  special  arms).  The  four 
'  courses  of  each  class  were  to  be  consecutive ,  and  their  dates  to  be 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  class  was  to  be  for 
:  the  appointment  of  lieutenants,  the  second  for  promotion  to  cap¬ 
tain,  the  third  to  major,  the  fourth  to  lieutenant-colonel  command¬ 
ing,  and  the  fifth  for  promotion  to  staff  appointments  and  brigade 
commands.  In  order  to  grasp  the  method  of  this  system,  the 
military  training  of  an  officer  may  be  followed  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  An  officer’s  first  appointment  is  “provisional” 
only,  subject  to  his  qualifying  himself  in  a  given  time.  He  then 
undertakes  a  course  of  bookwork  and  practical  work,  w’hich  may 
be  done  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way,  wdth  the  assistance 
and  guidance  of  the  instructional  staff  at  his  regimental  head¬ 
quarters.  His  first  holiday  wdll  be  devoted  to  a  course  in  Class  I. 
at  his  district  school  of  instruction,  wffiere  he  is  attached  to  a 
unit  of  the  permanent  corps.  After  twelve  days  of  practical  work 
he  may  take  the  class  examination,  and  if  he  passes  he  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  rank.  If  he  fails,  or  is  not  ready  for  the  test, 
he  can  repeat  the  course  by  simply  staying  on  for  another  twelve 
days  and  going  through  the  same  work,  or  he  can  go  home  and 
return  later  to  repeat  the  course  at  his  convenience.  A  similar 
test  awaits  him  when  he  seeks  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain .  But 
:  later,  when  he  seeks  to  qualify  for  the  higher  ranks,  he  goes  for 
j  his  course,  not,  as  before,  to  a  district  school,  but  to  the  Central 
i  Camp,  where  he  undergoes  a  thorough  tactical  training  and  prac¬ 
tises  the  handling  of  troops  under  active  service  conditions.  The 
qualifying  instruction  of  officers  for  the  staff  and  the  higher  com¬ 
mands — the  fifth  class — also  takes  place  at  the  central  camp. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  officer  has  never  had 
to  be  absent  from  his  business  or  civil  occupation  for  any  long 
period.  A  large  number  of  short  courses  taken  at  his  convenience, 
in  conjunction  with  the  work  he  would  do  privately,  would  give 
him  sufficient  instruction  to  pass  the  examination  qualifying  him 
to  lead  troops  in  the  field  according  to  his  rank.  A  similar  scheme 
of  training  was  instituted  for  non-commissioned  officers  from  the 
rank  of  corporal  up  to  holders  of  warrant  rank.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  for  the  more  scientific  branches  of  the  service, 
the  courses  of  instruction  would  last  for  a  slightly  longer  period. 
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Within  the  limited  time  available  for  training  ofi&cers  and  non-  c 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Militia,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  j 
that  they  could  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  certain  subjects  which  1 
require  much  time.  I,  therefore,  considered  it  necessary  to  make  ] 
these  subjects  the  work  of  special  corps,  who  would  do  little  or 
no  military  training,  but  would  confine  themselves  to  special 
branches.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  a  Signalling  Corps  was 
authorised,  with  branches  all  over  the  country,  the  signallers  to  be 
distributed  on  mobilisation  among  the  different  field  forces  that 
might  be  organised.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  Signalling  Corps 
to  instruct  certain  men  in  every  regiment,  who  would  receives 
special  bonus  on  passing  the  required  test.  Developing  this  idea 
in  another  direction,  the  Corps  of  Guides  was  raised,  a  novel 
organisation,  under  the  control  of  the  Intelligence  Departmental 
headquarters  and  having  ramifications  all  over  the  country.  It 
was  composed  of  men  with  special  qualifications,  such  as  road 
surveyors  and  others.  In  time  of  peace  their  work  is  devoted  to 
mapping,  to  the  collection  of  military  information,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowdedge  of  their  respective  sections  oi 
country.  In  time  of  war  they  would  be  attached  to  field  forces 
to  act  as  intelligence  officers,  undertake  mapping,  act  as  guides, &c. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  After  close  observation 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Camps  of  Instruction  in  Canada,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that ,  for  men  who  can  afford  but  little  time  for 
soldiering,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  as  simple 
a  drill  as  possible.  I  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  far 
easier  to  organise  and  command  men  in  the  field  and  direct  their 
w'ork  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  were  always  worked  in  small 
commands.  I  chose  eight  men  and  a  leader  as  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  of  men  which  would  give  a  useful  command  to  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer;  I  wrote  drill-books  on  these  lines,  and  made 
these  small  commands  the  base  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Cavalry  Squadron  and  the  Infantry  Company.  Two  Eights  and 
their  leaders  formed  a  troop  or  section,  and  a  squadron  or  com¬ 
pany,  instead  of  being  divided  into  four  troops  or  sections  only, 
would  contain  an  elastic  number.  The  Eights  w’ere  worked  in 
single  rank,  but  for  the  purpose  of  economising  space  each  troop 
or  section  was  formed  up  with  one  Eight  behind  the  other. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  organisation  much  facilitates  the 
training  of  the  citizen  soldier.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
he  is  skirmishing,  acting  on  advance-guard,  rear-guard,  or  out¬ 
post  work,  &c.  In  these  branches  of  military  knowledge 
especially,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  pick 
up  his  work  if  he  commands  always  the  same  number  of  men 
than  if  he  commands  an  uncertain  number  depending  on  the 
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strength  of  the  squadron  or  company  to  which  he  belongs.  Again, 
an  enemy  is  beaten  not  by  names  but  by  rifles,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  commander  to  know  that  if  a  troop  or  section  is 
holding  any  post,  that  troop  or  section  will  consist  of  a  definite 
number  of  men  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  the  fourth  part  of 
a  company  which  may  be  very  weak  in  strength. 

The  one  great  want  in  modern  warfare  is  leaders,  especially  a 
ffood  supply  of  subordinate  leaders,  who  would  thus  be  trained  in 
large  numbers,  as  every  Eight  has  a  second  in  command  in  con¬ 
stant  practice.  Close  study  of  the  work  done  by  some  of  the 
re'^iments  in  Canada  on  this  small  command  system  has  made 
me  confident  that  the  principles  I  am  advocating  are  correct. 

I  consider  that  the  drill,  the  formations,  and  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand  of  the  cavalry  should  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
infantry  drill,  except  that  the  cavalry,  when  mounted,  would 
necessarily  require  more  interval  and  distance  than  when  on  foot. 
A  common  drill  would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  soldiers  be¬ 
tween  the  two  arms,  and  the  task  of  the  leaders  of  both  when 
working  together,  or  when  commanding  a  mixed  force,  would  be 
greatly  simplified. 

The  cost  of  the  defensive  organisation  I  prepared  for  Canada 
has  been  worked  out  in  detail,  and  for  five  million  dollars 
(£1,000,000)  a  year  Canada  can  provide  herself  with  a  citizen 
army  of  100,000  men  in  the  first  line,  properly  organised,  trained, 
and  equipped,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  staff  of  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  for  a  second  line  of  100,000  men.  With  a 
similar  system  this  country  could  be  provided  with  a  citizen  army 
of  half  a  million  men  in  the  first  line,  and  a  reserve  nucleus  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  for  an  annual  outlay  of 
£5,000,000. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  system  at  so  small  a  cost  would  combine 
great  financial  economy  with  an  immeasurable  increase  in 
military  power ;  the  country  w’ould  be  secured  from  all  possibility 
of  successful  invasion;  and,  lastly,  there  would  be  provided  a 
great  reservoir  of  military  strength  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Army  in  case  of  need.  For,  should  our 
Foreign  Service  Army  be  hard  pressed  in  war,  it  is  certain  that  the 
citizen  soldiers  would  voluntarily  come  forward  to  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices,  individually  or  as  units.  But,  irrespective  of  this  great 
'reservoir  of  military  strength,  I  am  also  convinced  that  from  this 
Citizen  Army  a  definite  reserve  could  be  formed  for  the  Eegular 
Army,  ready  to  turn  out  at  once  if  necessity  arose.  All  that 
requires  to  be  done  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  in  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  who,  for  a  sufficient  bounty,  would 
enroll  themselves  for,  say,  a  year’s  liability  in  the  First  Reserve 
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of  the  Foreign  Service  Army.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
enrolled  themselves  in  one  regiment  they  should  go  to  the  front 
as  a  regimental  unit. 

The  institution  of  this  system  of  citizen  soldiers,  especiallv 
retained  for  active  service,  might  supply  the  solution  of  an 
Imperial  problem  that  has  hitherto  baffled  the  best  intentioned 
efforts.  The  valuable  help  in  war  that  has  been  offered  us  in 
the  past  by  our  Colonies  has  been  unsystematic  and  haphazard, 
The  organisation  has  had  to  wait  until  war  was  actually  upon  us. 
The  forces  offered  us  by  Colonial  Governments,  or  raised  by  ns 
with  their  consent  in  the  Colonies,  have  been  organised  piece¬ 
meal,  and  have  gone  to  the  front  in  driblets  at  long  intervals. 
The  strength ,  description ,  and  quality  of  these  troops  have  been 
decided  upon  by  a  multitude  of  accidental  considerations  quite 
apart  from  the  ideal  requirements  of  an  organised  system  well 
thought  out  in  advance. 

Such  a  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  in  the  participation 
of  the  Colonies  in  great  Imperial  wars  cannot  be  regarded  with  any 
satisfaction  in  the  light  of  future  possible  dangers.  The  pecukf 
conditions  of  the  South  African  War  cannot  be  expected  to  repro¬ 
duce  themselves  in  order  to  suit  our  cumbrous  and  unsystematic 
methods.  If  we  ever  have  to  fight  a  first-rate  military  Power, 
whose  mobilisation  is  a  matter  of  days  rather  than  weeks,  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  struggle  may  have  come  and  gone  lont 
before  the  first  Colonial  contingent  has  crossed  the  seas.  Forsucha 
contingent  must,  under  present  conditions,  wait  first  for  the 
awakening  of  a  vigorous  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  partici¬ 
pating ;  next,  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Colonial  Government 
concerned  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving  effect  to  this  sentiment; 
and,  lastly,  for  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the  force 
decided  upon.  Absolutely  nothing  would  have  been  thought  out 
or  prepared  beforehand  in  readiness  for  the  emergency.  In  a 
word,  the  potential  military  power  of  our  Colonial  Empire  is 
enormous ;  its  actual  striking  power  in  a  moment  of  sudden  and 
unforeseen  danger  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  In  the  past 
all  efforts  to  persuade  the  Colonial  Governments  to  maintain 
organised  forces  in  readiness  for  Imperial  purposes  have  been 
doomed  to  failure,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  last 
five  years  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  change  in  their  attitude.  But  j 
all  the  advantages  sought  for  might  be  obtained  without  any 
accompanying  objections  by  applying  the  bonus  system  to  th 
Colonial  Forces.  A  Colonial  War  Service  Reserve  might  h 
instituted,  for  which  I  am  certain  whole  regiments  of  Colonial 
Militia  would  volunteer.  My  experience  of  Canadian  citizen 
soldiers  convinces  me  that  many  regiments  would  thus  volunteer 
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en  masse,  numbers  of  them  being  composed  in  the  main 
of  young  unmarried  men  of  a  high  standard  of  physical  fitness, 
whose  natural  aptitude  for  war  would  make  them  peculiarly 
valuable  auxiliaries  for  the  Imperial  Forces. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  desire  shown  by  the  Canadian 
Militia  to  take  part  even  in  the  minor  campaigns  of  the  Mother 
Country,  I  would  mention  that  when  the  Tibet  Expedition  was 
in  progress  I  was  approached  by  Major  Morrison  and  other 
officers  of  the  Ottawa  Militia  Corps  with  a  purely  spontaneous 
offer  of  their  services,  with  200  men,  to  take  part  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  was  in  a  town  about  half  the  size  of  Brighton  and 
for  a  war  which  had  elicited  no  great  amount  of  enthusiasm. 
If  even  a  rumour  had  gone  round  that  volunteers  were  wanted 
from  the  Militia,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  would  have  come 
forward. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  on  the  part  of  Colonial 
Governments  to  the  Imperial  Government  instituting  bounties 
for  foreign  service  enrolment.  They  do  object  at  present  to  con¬ 
tributing  either  men  or  money  for  Imperial  military  purposes  in 
time  of  peace;  but  the  above  scheme  would  avoid  this  objection, 
and  provide  selected  and  well-trained  Colonial  divisions  ready  to 
sail  for  the  seat  of  war  the  moment  it  broke  out.  Besides  im¬ 
proving  the  war  organisation  of  the  Empire,  such  a  scheme  might 
in  time  prove  to  have  great  ulterior  advantages.  We  might 
reasonably  expect  that  before  long  it  would  become  apparent  to 
Colonial  Governments  that  there  w’as  an  element  of  unfairness  in 
the  British  taxpayer  being  called  upon  to  pay  Canadian  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  troops  for  holding  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  arrangements  above  described  would 
do  much  to  counteract  a  dangerous  tendency  towards  separation 
that  is  now  apparent  in  Colonial  military  affairs.  Eecent  changes 
in  the  higher  administration  of  the  national  forces  of  Canada  and 
Australia  have  brought  about  something  like  a  divorce  between 
the  Imperial  and  Colonial  military  organisations.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasise  the  disadvantages,  and  even  dangers,  of  such  a 
tendency.  The  w’hole  question  of  Imperial  unity  is  seriously 
affected  by  it.  But  if  some  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  elements 
of  the  various  Colonial  armies,  while  remaining  Colonial  in  char¬ 
acter  and  administration,  at  the  same  time  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Imperial  defence  organisation,  this  tendency  would, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be  counteracted. 


Dundonald. 


ENGLAND’S  STEENGTH  IN  ASIA. 


With  the  termination  of  the  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan 
there  are  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  our  inter¬ 
mittent  nervousness  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  frontier  [xisitioD 
and  our  strength  as  compared  with  that  of  Eussia.  We  are 
w'arned  that  the  war-clouds  which  have  rolled  back  from  the  Par 
East  are  certain  to  gather  thickly  on  the  northern  mountains 
of  the  Indian  borderland,  and  that  it  is  already  time  for  us  to 
watch  most  carefully  for  those  stealing  shadows  which  herald 
the  coming  storm.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  sudden  downpour  on 
the  Indian  frontier ;  but,  because  I  believe  most  fully  in  the  value 
of  preparedness  for  it,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  opinions  (not  for 
the  first  time)  which  are  gathered  from  actual  experience  and 
long  association  with  the  frontier  people  on  the  strength  of 
England’s  position  in  Asia. 

I  have  always  held  the  belief  that  England’s  strength  in  Asia 
is  greater  than  that  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  concede,  if  w’e  are  to  judge  merely  by  Parliamentary 
utterances  and  military  warnings.  The  general  tendency  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  depreciate  our  strength  and  the  value  of  our  local 
geographical  position.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  whilst  we 
pride  ourselves  on  being  level-headed  people,  as  a  rule,  we  seem 
so  often  to  miss  the  golden  mean  of  appreciation  which  is  the  true 
criterion  of  level-headedness,  falling  into  the  double  error  of  over- 
confidence  at  one  time  and  a  miserable  want  of  it  at  another; 
balancing  our  military  policy  between  foolhardiness  and  timidity. 
I  need  not  recall  historical  examples  to  prove  my  point ;  I  will 
only,  and  very  shortly,  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  those  factors 
in  the  Asiatic  field  of  political  contention  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  chiefly  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  strength?  Strength 
may  be  political  and  moral,  or  it  may  be  military  and  physical;  it 
may  depend  on  area  and  geographical  position,  on  population  or 
on  wealth ;  and  as  all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  inter¬ 
dependent,  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another,  w’e  get  a  tolerably 
complicated  problem  before  us,  admitting  undoubtedly  of  very 
wide  divergences  of  opinion  in  detail,  and  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  our  doing  more  than  touch  on  a  few  broad  principles. 
Politically  and  morally,  then,  how  does  England  stand  in  Asia? 
W  hat  is  the  value  of  English  prestige  relatively  to  other  Asiatic 
Powers?  Naturally  it  wnll  not  be  admitted  in  Asia,  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  our  political  influence,  that  we  hold  a 
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paramount  position.  We  need  not  expect  it.  Amongst  Asiatic 
peoples  i)olitical  opinions  are  even  more  a  matter  of  education 
than  they  are  in  Europe.  The  average  Asiatic  believes  only  what 
he  is  taught.  He  has  no  basis  for  independent  opinion,  unless 
\\ar  involves  him  in  personal  action  and  new’  lessons  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  physical  force.  Thus,  comparative  prestige  becomes, 
!  under  normal  conditions,  a  question  of  geographical  position. 

Throughout  India,  to  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the 
“izzat”  of  the  “  Sarkar  ” — the  prestige  of  the  British  Govern- 
is  undoubtedly  supreme.  Nothing  short  of  a  successful 
\  invasion  of  the  peninsula  would  ever  affect  this  conviction,  which 
is  born  of  educated  observation,  and  is  not  exactly  an  expression  of 
loyalty  so  much  as  a  belief  in  the  inevitable  dispositions  of  Provi¬ 
dence  which  has  arranged  that  England  should  rule  Asia.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  distinction.  People  discuss  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indian  native  without  clearly  defining  what  is  meant  by 
the  term.  P(  rsonal  loyalty  there  is,  and  it  has  its  quality  of 
reverence,  almost  of  affection.  Few’  English  people,  I  think, 

I  understand  the  sentiment  with  which  our  late  Queen  w’as  regarded 
!  in  India,  and  even  beyond  India.  In  Tibet  Queen  Victoria  is  an 
incarnation.  She  still  lives  there  as  a  truly  beneficent  influence, 
:  albeit  under  an  unpleasant  form.  In  the  utmost  w’ilds  of  the 
Central  India  jungles  I  have  been  able  to  recognise  the  same 
sentiment.  I  doubt  if  the  “great  w’hite  Queen’’  is  dead  to  the 
famished  womankind  of  the  Gond  aborigines,  w’ho  daily  place 
i  their  little  swungs  of  twigs  and  sticks  by  the  wayside  with  a 
scanty  offering  of  rice  to  propitiate  the  great  mother  (mata) 
who  comes  into  their  houses  and  carries  away,  gently  and  happily, 
the  child  who  has  died  of  small-pox ;  and  the  war-worn  sowar, 
who  can  only  remember,  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in  England,  that 
the  Queen  spoke  to  him  in  Hindustani,  and  who  would  have 
given  his  life  to  serve  her  as  cheerfully  as  any  Japanese  soldier 
would  give  his  life  for  his  Emperor,  is  almost  typical.  There  is 
personal  loyalty  in  India,  deep  and  strong,  but  there  is  beyond 
that  loyalty  a  practical  faith  in  the  length  and  strength  of 
England’s  arm,  mingled  with  a  certain  contempt  for  the  might 
of  other  nations,  which  is  not  always  shared  by  Englishmen. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  transfer  ourselves  from  India 
to  Eussia  in  Asia,  we  should  find  widespread  exactly  the  same 
belief  in  Pussian  prestige,  but  not  the  same  sentiment  of  personal 
loyalty.  In  Asia  the  Czar  is  hardly  a  human  ideal.  The  sort 
of  academic  faith,  unsupported  by  sentiment,  w’hich  Eussian 
methods  propagate,  is  apt  to  be  rudely  shaken  under  stress  of 
reverse  and  loss.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  fighting  capacity  of 
Russia’s  Asiatic  soldiers  has  been  largely  discounted  by  the  first 
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successful  blow  struck  by  an  Asiatic  Power  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  prestige.  That  they  should  fight  on  at  all,  and  fight  so 
well,  under  a  flag  for  which  they  never  have  had,  and  never  could 
have,  any  affection,  now  that  its  prestige  has  been  so  fatally 
damaged,  is,  to  me,  an  unexpected  thing,  and  one  of  which  we 
may  take  due  count  when  reckoning  up  the  staying  powers  of 
our  own  Asiatic  troops. 

Turning  to  the  intermediate  buffer  States  lying  between  Russia 
and  India— the  frontier  kingdoms  of  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan, 
Persia,  and  Tibet — we  may  reckon  that  our  prestige  is  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  spread  of  our  influence,  and  we  cannot 
but  expect  that  the  native  rulers  of  these  States  should  live  in  a 
state  of  half-hearted  expectancy,  waiting  upon  events  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  course  of  action  under  any  given  circumstances.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  depend  on  the  Shah,  or  the 
Amir,  or  on  any  discredited  Grand  Lama,  for  a  w'hole-hearted 
alliance  to  us  and  our  cause,  nor  even  for  much  respect  for 
political  agreements  and  treaties,  unless  we  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
w'orth  his  w'hile  to  back  us,  and  for  this  we  must  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  prestige  ;  and  this  prestige — our  moral  strength 
— will  ultimately  depend  on  the  clear  outward  and  visible  evidence 
that  we  are  physically  strong.  Not  for  an  instant  do  I  suppose 
that  the  minds  of  these  frontier  chiefs  are  to  be  influenced  by 
the  ephemeral  political  persuasions  of  this  or  that  Viceroy.  They 
will  only  listen  to  reason  when  reason  is  backed  by  sound 
artillery  and  the  latest  fashion  of  small  arms ;  and  in  estimating 
the  position  of  England  in  Asia  from  the  point  of  view'  of  her 
political  influence  and  moral  suasion  alone,  the  trans-frontier 
borderland  can  only  safely  be  considered  as  an  indeterminate 
factor. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  may  ask.  What  will  be  the  effect  ol 
Japan’s  crushing  victories  over  her  European  foe  on  British 
prestige?  Shall  we  suffer,  as  a  European  Pow'er,  as  undoubtedly, 
in  a  much  larger  degree,  Russia  will  suffer?  Will  our  frontier 
and  trans-frontier  allies  turn  to  us  with  greater  confidence,  or 
will  they  think  that  they,  too,  may  emulate  Japanese  success 
hereafter  by  adopting  Japanese  methods?  Of  the  effects  so  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  Afghan  or 
Baluch  chief  will  certainly  appraise  the  position  more  clearly 
than  w'e  do,  and  will  not  miss  the  point  (so  frequently  ignored  in 
England)  that  the  Russian  army  is  Asiatic  as  much  as  European, 
and  that  the  fight  is  largely  a  fight  between  Mohammedan  and 
infidel,  in  which  the  members  of  the  true  faith  are  distinctly 
coming  off  second  best.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  result 
of  the  war  wull  lead  to  but  little  change  in  trans-frontier  senti- 
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ment.  The  bigoted  Afghan  prefers  the  Christian,  with  his  alien 
faith  and  his  incomprehensible  politics  (but  whom  he  can  respect , 
sharing  the  Old  Testament  with  him,  and  giving  him  credit  for 
a  real,  if  a  misguided,  belief  in  the  greatness  of  Allah),  to  the 
yellow  infidel,  who  has  no  belief  at  all,  and  wfith  whom  he  has 
absolutely  nothing  in  common.  He  will  hate  the  Jap  as  he  hates 
the  Gurkha  or  the  Sikh,  to  whom  he  accords  a  shorter  shrift  in 
the  hour  of  trial  than  he  ever  deals  out  to  the  European.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  race  antagonism  is  far  more  bitter  between 
Asiatic  nationalities  than  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European. 
Were  is  not  so,  we  should  not  be  in  India  now'.  I  doubt  much 
whether  a  definite  alliance  with  Japan  will  raise  us  much  in  the 
estimation  of  our  frontier  neighbours,  although,  as  soldiers  by 
heredity  and  right,  they  will  marvel  at  the  military  capacity  shown 
by  this  new  and  incomprehensible  Asiatic  Pow’er,  and  will  fully 

-  appreciate  the  astuteness  of  those  wdio  have  made  good  use  of 

*  it  to  fight  their  battles  for  them.  Knowing  something  of  the 

*  limits  of  Afghan  perception,  I  consider  it  inevitable  that  they 
should  regard  us  as  immensely  clever,  but  not  over-conscientious 

-  as  allies. 

The  larger  question  of  how'  far  the  qualities  of  loyalty  and 
faith  in  our  prestige  make  material  for  cohesion,  and  their  in- 
=  fluence  on  our  military  strength,  w'e  w'ill  for  a  moment  defer. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  our  moral  prestige  and  our  military 
strength  are  largely  interdependent,  and  when  we  come  to  this 
point  we  may  as  well  accept  the  necessity  of  reckoning  up  our 
military  strength,  and  of  comparing  our  resources  wuth  those 
'  of  our  only  serious  rival  in  Asia.  And  we  will,  if  you  please, 
ignore  the  possibility  of  a  combination  of  purely  Asiatic  Powers 
against  us  as  too  remote  a  contingency  to  be  usefully  considered. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me  that  there  should  be  men 
of  light  and  leading  in  this  country  who,  to  judge  by  their 
I  utterances  or  their  w'ritings,  are  actually  afraid  of  Eussia — afraid 
that,  with  her  vast  resources  in  men  and  money,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  railway  system  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  she 
can  thereby  peril  our  security  in  India  by  a  general  advance  across 
the  Oxus.  We  will,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  our  compara¬ 
tive  strength,  set  aside  the  results  of  the  late  war  with  Japan, 
treating  them  as  a  passing  rather  than  a  permanent  influence  on 
Russian  capacity  for  further  military  action  in  Asia,  although  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  are  ample  reasons  for  assuming  that 
many  a  long  year  will  pass  ere  she  will  again  be  in  a  position  to 
assume  an  offensive  attitude  on  a  large  scale.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  our  own  strength  in  Asia,  and  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  treat  such  a  question  from  the  purely  abstract  rather  than 
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the  relative  point  of  view,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
statements  of  these  military  experts  to  whom  we  are  so  often  called 
to  listen  (but  who  have  for  the  most  part  but  a  theoretical  basis 
for  their  assumptions)  are  true. 

We  w’ill  suppose  that  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  a 
force  of  500,000  men  at  the  termini  of  her  Central  Asian  railwav 
system  on  the  Herat  frontier  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  facing 
Afghan  Turkestan,  and  that  she  could,  if  she  so  pleased,  occupy 
the  great  plains  which  constitute  Afghan  Turkestan  to  the  south  of 
the  Oxus  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  which  extend  from 
the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Persian  frontier  without  serious  difficulty. 
Under  normal  conditions  such  a  supposition  is  certainly  not  un¬ 
justifiable,  although,  in  my  opinion,  it  requires  considerable  modi¬ 
fication.  It  is  only  wise,  however,  to  accept  it  in  full  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  power  and  formulating  our  own  position  in 
India.  The  possibility  of  facing  such  a  condition  is  our  criterion 
of  strength  or  weakness.  Now  what  constitutes  military  strength 
apart  from  moral  prestige?  Geographical  position,  in  the  first 
place  ;  the  sinews  of  war — men  and  money — in  the  second ;  fight¬ 
ing  capacity  in  the  third.  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  a  mar¬ 
vellous  circumstance  that  England,  protected  as  she  is  by  sea  from 
foreign  invasions,  should  have  secured  to  herself  so  much  of  the 
world’s  surface  almost  equally  well  protected  by  geographical 
barriers,  a  fact  which  really  goes  much  further  to  account  for  the 
British  Empire  than  is  at  first  sight  perceptible.  India,  vith 
her  long-extended  land  border,  is  a  notable  instance  of  thh 
remarkable  feature  of  protective  geography.  There  is  no  border¬ 
land  in  the  world  like  that  of  India.  The  Alps  and  the  Andes 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  gigantic  Asiatic  upheavals  which, 
in  bands  and  battalions  of  serried  mountain  ranges  and  desolate, 
wind-swept  plateau,  divide  off  the  Indian  peninsula  from  the 
steppes  and  plains  of  Central  Asia.  From  China  and  Tibet  on 
the  east  through  the  Pamir  uplands  to  Kashmir,  the  geographical 
wall,  or  series  of  walls,  is  so  complete  that  not  even  in  the  remote 
historic  periods  of  human  history  can  we  trace  any  record  of  a 
successful  passing  southwards  of  those  Asiatic  hordes  who,  un¬ 
opposed,  were  constantly  seeking  more  favoured  climes,  and  ever¬ 
lastingly  beating  at  the  golden  gates  of  Ind. 

If  any  people  would  have  successfully  carried  their  arms 
through  that  mountain  band  into  India  it  would  have  been  the 
Chinese.  And  they  did  succeed  in  getting  farther  than  any  other 
people,  but  they  never  really  broke  the  back  of  the  Himalayas. 
Nothing  yet  has  occurred  in  the  process  of  the  w'orld’s  develop¬ 
ment  to  make  that  task  any  easier.  Railways  and  roads  may 
effect  much  elsewhere,  but  railways  and  roads  across  the  Hima- 
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layan  ranges  (anywhere,  in  short,  to  the  east  of  Kabul  in  Afghan¬ 
istan)  would,  I  think,  be  almost  impossible,  even  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  absolute  peace  and  security,  and  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  people  on  both  sides  pressed  into  their  construction.  From 
the  Himalayas  we  pass  to  the  much-discussed  Hindu  Kush,  and 
here  we  undoubtedly  encounter  a  weak  link  in  our  line  of  geo¬ 
graphical  protection.  We  know  perfectly  w'ell  that  from  the  days 
of  Alexander  to  those  of  the  Moghul,  the  Hindu  Kush  has  been 
crossed  north  of  Kabul,  Kabul  itself  reduced,  and  India  invaded 
time  after  time.  Kabul,  indeed,  is  the  historic  gate  to  India.  But 
through  all  these  rather  misty  records,  can  we  find  any  trace  of  an 
i  organised  defence  of  those  natural  barriers  which  form  the  real  bul- 
'  warkof  the  Kabul  plains?  I  know  of  none.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
a  much-discussed  link  in  our  geographical  barrier  of  Northern 
India,  but  I  can  only  give  you  my  personal  opinion,  from  a  fairly 
close  and  practical  acquaintance  with  that  memorable  country, 
that  the  occupation  of  Kabul  as  a  base  for  further  advance  on 
India  can  only  be  achieved  again  if  we  are  kind  enough  to  sit 
still  and  allow  of  its  accomplishment  without  serious  interference. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  westerly  barriers,  which 
gradually  increase  in  altitude  and  difficulty.  We  may  proceed 
round  the  circle  westward,  finding  no  convenient  crack  in  the 
geographical  armour  of  our  northern  defence  works  till  we  come 
to  the  valley  of  Herat. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  w'ho  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
map  of  India,  I  must  explain  that  this  mountain  barrier  which 
^  we  have  been  following  round  from  the  Chinese  frontier  is  to  the 
south  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Oxus 
Eiver.  It  affords  no  protection  whatever  to  these  Oxus  plains 
which  we  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Eussia.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  Herat  that  we  come 
to  a  real  open  way — the  true  line  of  least  resistance  between 
Central  Asia  and  India.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  our  geo¬ 
graphical  dispositions  for  defence  fail  us,  and  we  cannot  but 
recognise  that  from  Herat  southward  to  Kandahar  or  to  Sistan, 
on  the  western  flank  of  Baluchistan,  we  have  a  possible  line  of 
approach  to  India,  which  requires  all  our  attention  and  all  our 
resources  to  close.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  serious 
threat  to  our  borders  from  any  other  point  but  this ;  for  it  is  here 
and  here  only  that  men  can  be  successfully  massed  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  issue  fought  out  on  the  open  plains.  It  is 
Herat  and  Kandahar  and  Sistan  and  Quetta  w'hich  call  for  armies 
and  obhge  us  to  reckon  up  our  resources  in  men  lest  perchance 
we  should  be  found  wanting  when  the  time  should  come  to  exhibit 
our  strength. 
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Nature,  then,  has  so  arranged  her  geographical  distributions 
of  mountain  and  plain  that  we  may  look  on  India  as  we  look  on 
our  own  country,  as  most  exceptionally  favoured  for  defence 
against  outside  aggression.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
weak  points  of  our  position.  Were  there  no  weak  points  we 
might  sit  still  comfortably  and  pursue  the  policy  of  masterly  in. 
action.  But  we  are  faced  wuth  the  fact  that  there  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  open  wmy  (it  is  not  an  easy  way)  in  Western  Afghanistan, 
or  in  Eastern  Persia,  which  requires  more  than  watching.  It 
requires  the  distribution  of  proper  scientific  means  of  defence 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  army  to  make  use  of  the  means. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  shirking  this  point.  We  must  have  an 
army  in  India,  and  it  must  be  an  army  fully  equal  to  any  that 
can  be  brought  against  it.  Anything  short  of  this  is  to  invite 
attack.  Let  me  guard  against  misconception.  I  have  already 
stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  valley  of  Herat  and  the  broad 
plains  of  Balkh — all  that  constitutes  Afghan  Turkestan,  in  short 
— is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  Eussia  as  things  stand.  But  we 
are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  undervalue  the 
capacity  of  the  Afghan  for  holding  his  own,  just  as  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  undervalued  the  Japanese.  Afghan  material  in  fight¬ 
ing-men  is  splendid  material.  I  can  imagine  none  better.  Man 
for  man,  the  Afghan  is  fully  a  match  for  the  frontier  tribesman 
wLom  Eussia  might  put  into  the  field  against  him.  But  we  do 
not  know  what  his  present  value  in  the  aggregate  as  a  fighting 
machine  may  be.  Tw^enty  years  ago  he  was  not  able  to  hold  his 
own  against  properly-led  troops  for  a  day.  He  had  no  leading 
and  no  confidence  in  his  officers ;  two  essential  qualifications  for 
success.  He  may  have  improved  since  those  days — probably  has 
improved ;  but  all  the  same  I  should  doubt  w-hether  the  military 
system  of  Afghanistan  has  done  more  yet  than  make  him  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  for  irregular  mountain  warfare.  He  could  not 
stand  against  properly  manoeuvred  battalions  in  the  plains,  in  spite 
of  his  personal  courage.  Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  sure.  The 
occupation  of  these  northern  provinces  would  take  time— a  con¬ 
siderable  time — and  the  necessary  construction  of  railways  and 
supporting  lines  of  communication  (without  which  the  advance 
of  a  large  force  southwards  would  be  impossible)  would  all  be  so 
much  advertisement  of  further  proceedings,  and  give  us  breathing 
space  to  prepare  for  them. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  question  of  England’s  strength  in 
men  and  money  to  meet  any  emergency ,  likely  or  unlikely— for  I 
insist  that  we  cannot  wait  till  the  emergency  is  probable— that 
may  call  for  its  exhibition. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  a  little  wildly  about  Eussia’s 
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millions  as  if  millions  of  men  meant  overwhelming  strength.  If 
millions  of  men  are  scattered  over  millions  of  square  miles  of 
I  territory,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  frontier  to  look  after,  they 
do  not,  after  all,  loom  large  in  any  one  section  of  it ;  and  under 
any  circumstances  these  millions  are  dependent  on  population. 
There  must  be  a  definite  limit.  It  is,  then,  to  the  purpose  to 
recall  to  your  minds  the  fact  that  Eussia,  all  told,  can  only  muster 
about  150,000,000  of  people.  We  have  very  nearly  double  that 
number  (290,000,000)  in  India  alone,  and  it  is  with  India  that 
we  are  just  now  concerned.  Mere  numbers,  however,  may  mean 
very  little.  It  is  quite  true  that  of  our  290,000,000  a  very  large 
proportion  are  people  of  un warlike  races,  who  could  hardly  be 
guaranteed  for  purposes  of  soldiering,  but  we  must  remember 
that  exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  Eussia  as  a  whole.  In  all 
large  communities  the  proportion  of  the  warrior  caste  must  be 
comparatively  small.  Japan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  are 
not  all  warriors  even  in  England.  If  we  reckon  up  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  those  districts  in  India  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  our  recruits ;  if  we  take  into  account  the  varied  Moham¬ 
medan  tribes  of  the  long  North-wnstern  Frontier,  the  Moham¬ 
medans  of  the  Punjab  and  Hyderabad,  the  Sikhs  of  the  plains,  and 
the  Gurkhas  and  Dogras  of  the  hills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Eajputs 
and  the  fighting  races  (and  some  of  those  of  Madras  may  well 
take  their  place  in  the  list) — that  is  to  say,  the  people  amongst 
whom  fighting  is  a  tradition  and  the  military  profession  an  here¬ 
ditary  right — we  shall  find  at  least  50,000,000  from  whom  we  can 
draw  our  soldiers  without  indenting  in  the  Bengali  or  the  Parsee 
shopkeeper,  or  even  the  Hindu  agriculturist,  although  it  is  from 
the  latter  class  that  some  of  the  best  of  our  soldiers  have  been 
made.  The  proportion  of  natural  fighting  material  in  India  is  at 
least  double  that  of  Eussia,  look  at  it  how  you  will,  and  yet  we 
talk  as  if  we  could  not  make  an  army  for  want  of  men  to  make 
it  with!  What,  then,  is  the  difficulty?  It  will  be  said  that, 
although  we  have  the  numbers,  regarded  as  a  raw  product,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  inducing  the  necessary  numbers  to  join 
the  ranks,  and  consequently  we  have  not  a  trained  and  disciplined 
army,  even  if  we  have  the  money  wherewith  to  maintain  it. 
This  entirely  depends  on  w'hether  we  limit  ourselves  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  methods  of  inducement,  our  present  ideas  of  military 
efficiency,  and  our  old  world  standards.  We  may  be  disinclined 
to  adopt  Eussian  methods,  we  may  discard  the  idea  of  compulsory 
service,  we  may  still  believe  that  an  efficient  soldier  must  measure 
a  certain  number  of  inches  in  girth  and  in  height ;  but  if  we  do 
this,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  imposing  our  own  artificial 
limits  on  our  military  strength.  I  maintain  that  the  strength  is 
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all  there,  only  'we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  utilise  it  as  others, 
do.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  form  of  com. 
pulsory  service  would  be  found  necessary  in  the  particular  case 
which  we  are  considering.  A  call  to  arms  to  meet  a  foreign 
invader  would  be  responded  to  almost  with  enthusiasm.  Should, 
indeed,  any  temporary  measure  of  conscription  become  necessary 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  received  by  the  Asiatic  in 
quite  a  different  spirit  to  that  accorded  by  the  Englishman. 

A  war  with  Eussia  would  be  a  popular  war  with  the  native 
soldier.  To  a  great  majority  of  the  best  of  our  Indian  troops, 
it  would  be  but  the  realisation  of  their  military  ambition.  It  is  a 
constant  theme  of  conversation  amongst  them,  and  not  only  in 
India  but  even  beyond  the  borders.  The  spirit  which  animated  a 
newly-recruited  battalion  of  Gurkhas,  who  not  long  ago  went  off 
disgusted  to  their  homes  when  they  found  that  they  were  not  at 
once  to  be  led  against  Eussia,  is  the  spirit  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Indian  army  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  may  profess  to  be 
afraid  of  Eussia.  They  are  not.  Like  the  Japanese  Minister  to 
whom  it  was  suggested  that  there  w'ere  many  points  of  similarity 
between  England  and  Japan,  they  would  say  that  fear  of  Eussia 
is  the  only  thing  they  are  not  prepared  to  share  with  us.  It  is  at 
least  within  our  power  to  insure  that  long  before  Eussia  has  placed 
herself  in  a  position  to  seriously  threaten  our  borders  we  should 
possess  an  Indian  army  numerically  quite  equal  to  any  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  meet.  Again,  we  shall  hear  that  an  army  so 
constructed  would  have  no  military  training  comparable  to  that 
which  it  would  have  to  meet,  that  we  cannot  fashion  a  soldier 
out  of  raw  material  in  a  day,  and  that  an  armed  mob  would  be 
the  result  of  a  hastily -raised  force.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  to 
consider  in  such  a  suggestion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
here  again  we  must  revise  our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  military 
efficiency  under  the  special  geographical  conditions  with  which  ve 
have  to  deal. 

The  lesson  of  our  latest  frontier  war  in  Tirah  was  that  10,00(1 
(even  less,  I  believe,  and  I  had  special  facilities  for  estimating 
their  numbers)  well-armed  mountaineers,  such  as  the  Afridis, 
could  keep  four  times  their  number  of  regulars  quite  sufficiently 
at  arm’s-length  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  even  without  scien¬ 
tific  leading  or  strategic  organisation. 

The  lesson  we  ought  to  take  to  heart  from  the  late  war  is 
even  more  to  the  purpose.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  Japan  has 
held  a  standing  army  of  drilled  and  disciplined  soldiers  for  years 
past — 500,000,  or,  say  700,000  men — in  readiness  for  such  a 
contingency?  What  she  has  had  is  a  system  of  universal,  or 
national,  military  training,  tempered  by  selection  of  the  fittest. 
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This  is  very  different  from  a  standing  army.  The  vast  majority 
of  her  soldiers  are  but  trained  civilians,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  train- 
inff  which  might  be  applied  with  effect  on  our  Indian  frontier. 
Where  we  in  England  take  two  years  to  turn  out  a  reputable 
cavalry  trooper,  a  few  months  are  sufficient  in  a  country — like 
\rgentina,  for  instance — where  men  learn  to  ride  from  their 
youth.  The  truth  is  that  the  methods,  and  the  length  of  time, 
required  for  fashioning  a  suitable  fighting  force  depend  entirely 
uiwn  circumstances,  and  circumstances  in  mountainous  Asia 
[loint  to  the  attainment  of  efficiency  by  the  process  of  selecting 
the, quality  of  the  material,  and  preparing  it  for  special  action, 
rather  than  by  maintaining  a  large  force  all  strictly  turned  out  to 
the  same  pattern.  The  question  of  a  large  European  force  to 
fight  a  quasi-European  foe  is  d  propos  to  this  consideration.  To 
mv  mind  this  has  always  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  sentiment 
rather  than  practical  necessity.  As  a  necessity  it  almost  seems 
to  imply  a  mistrust  of  Indian  troops,  which  I  consider  to  be 
absolutely  misplaced.  This  is  not  the  time  to  enlarge  on  such  a 
theme,  but  let  me  say  once  for  all  that  I  trust  that  all  the  silly 
nonsense  which  is  sometimes  talked  about  stiffening  the  native 
army  with  English  bayonets  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  British 
troops,  invaluable  as  they  are,  and  invincible  as  we  believe  them 
to  be  under  conditions  which  suit  them,  should  not  be  wasted 
when  they  are  apt  to  be  ineffective  from  physical  causes. 
They  are  not,  and  they  never  will  be,  good  mountaineers,  for 
instance. 

i  I  fear  that  I  am  drifting  too  far  into  military  considerations, 

I  but  while  on  the  subject  of  our  military  strength,  I  must  just  put 
in  a  word  for  our  Asiatic  allies.  What  could  Afghanistan  do  in 
case  of  invasion?  You  may  take  it  as  absolutely  certain  that 
•Afghanistan  would  declare  against  the  first  invader  who  violated 
the  Afghan  border,  no  matter  who  the  invader  may  be.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  (one  that  might  cost  us  dearly)  to  underestimate 
the  strength  of  Afghanistan,  or  to  undervalue  the  splendid  fight¬ 
ing  materials  wffiich  that  country  possesses.  At  a  very  moderate 
computation  the  Amir  could  put  100,000  men  of  all  arms  into  the 
field,  including  excellent  light  infantry  and  artillery  for  mountain 
work,  besides  a  fair  contingent  of  serviceable,  if  irregular,  cavalry 
.  —cavalry,  that  is  to  say,  better  mounted  and  equipped  than  the 
!  average  Cossack,  but  not  so  amenable  to  discipline.  But  Afghan 
troops,  however  excellent  the  raw  material  may  be,  want  discipline 
and  leading,  and  that  they  can  only  get  by  the  importation  of 
instruction  from  outside.  That  they  will  get  it  is  certain — 
•Afghanistan  is  not  standing  still;  but  time  will  be  necessary  for 
the  adoption  of  any  new  system  in  a  country  like  Afghanistan, 
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and  meanwhile  Afghan  military  efficiency  is  at  a  discount. 
Eventually,  Afghanistan  may  admit  of  European  instruction,  and 
we  know  that  the  young  British  officer  is  unmatched  in  all  the 
world  for  his  capacity  to  turn  native  raw  material  into  good 
fighting  stuff.  Here,  unfortunately,  is  a  possible  weak  link 
in  England’s  chain  of  defensive  armour.  Where  are  the  young  i 
officers  to  come  from  ?  That  unlimited  supply  which  appeared  a  * 
few  years  ago  to  be  inexhaustible  show's  symptoms  of  running  | 

short.  There  is  an  unfortunate  spirit  of  unrest ,  wffiich  is  ominous  . 

of  a  difficulty  in  filling  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  officers 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  men  that  the  real  shortage  is  to  be 
feared.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  pass,  and  that  some  means  will 
be  found  of  making  the  best  of  all  our  excellent  voluntary  material 
without  necessarily  exacting  a  universal  standard  of  ability  as  the 
one  great  criterion  of  efficiency. 

As  for  our  intra-peninsular  allies,  the  rulers  of  the  native  States 
of  India,  we  ought  to  know  their  sentiments  and  aspirations  by 
this  time.  The  one  prominent  feature  in  their  policy  lately  has 
been  the  readiness  of  a  great  majority  of  them  to  give  us  all  tk 
assistance  they  can  in  time  of  trouble.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  altogether  love  us,  or  that  they  love  British  rule,  but  they 
are  wise  enough,  educated  and  enlightened  enough,  to  know 
when  they  are  well  off,  and  to  see  that  no  other  rule  at  present 
is  possible.  They  are  no  longer  an  ignorant  and  impulsive  race 
of  irresponsible  rulers.  To  supix)se  that  they  would  willingly 
exchange  British  rule  for  Kussian,  after  what  they  have  seen 
lately  of  the  latter,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  We  should  certainly 
have  their  backing,  and  such  assistance  as  they  could  render  if 
w^e  w'anted  it — at  any  rate,  until  w^e  muddled  ourselves  into  a 
disastrous  mess — which  Heaven  forbid !  Into  such  a  question  as 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  assistance  I  have  no  time  to  enter. 

I  have,  I  trust,  proved  my  point  that  as  regards  numbers  w’e  aie 
essentially  strong  in  Asia,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  my  opinion 
clear  that  in  the  matter  of  military  efficiency  of  these  numbers, 
we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  if,  without  maintaining  an 
enormous  standing  army,  we  carefully  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  know  beforehand  how  and  where  to  make  our  demands 
with  the  certainty  of  a  satisfactory  response.  This  is  purely  a 
question  of  military  administration  which  we  need  not  pursue 
further. 

But  there  is  another  factor  in  the  strength  of  a  nation  which 
will  have  occurred  to  many.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
of  all.  We  have  seen  a  comparatively  small  and  a  peace-loving 
people  (unmilitary  according  to  their  own  showing),  a  people 
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devoted  to  the  arts  and  graces  of  social  life,  suddenly  rise  to  a 
military  pre-eminence  after  a  fashion  which  has  almost  no  parallel 
in  the  world’s  history — certainly  none  in  modern  history.  These 
makers  of  fans  and  lovers  of  flowers,  conscientious  artists  in  ivory 
carvings,  and  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  potter’s  field — a  small 
people,  who  would  pass  no  tests  for  physical  measurement  in 
height  or  girth — w'hat  is  it  that  has  made  them  great  as  a  fighting 
nation?  Eeligious  enthusiasm,  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  or  the 
banner  of  Islam,  has  accounted  for  much  in  the  military  annals 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  that — there  is  no  spirit  of  fanaticism 
i  in  Japan.  The  mad  lust  for  conquest  and  greed  for  loot  have  sent 
many  a  scourging  army  across  Asia.  It  is  not  that ;  there  is  no 
bloodthirstiness,  no  greed  in  Japan.  Perhaps  we  know  what  it  is 
without  being  able  to  define  it.  The  encircling  bonds  of  pure- 
hearted  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
country,  the  sentiments,  the  passion,  aroused  by  endangered 
nationality  and  of  outraged  independence,  stirring  the  man  as  it 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  individual,  sinking  the  individual  in  the 
mass  and  amalgamating  the  whole — all  that  we  know ,  in  fact ,  of 
patriotism  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word — this  is  at 
the  bottom  of  their  efficiency,  the  very  bed-rock  of  the  whole 
structure  of  their  irresistible  military  strength.  Are  we  then 
strong  in  Asia  as  Japan  is  strong?  Have  we  combined  all  the 
varied  elements  of  Indian  nationality  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,  with  one  faith  in  their  rulers  and  one  impelling  spirit  of 
patriotism  to  move  them?  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain 
that  we  have  done  so.  We  have  not  even  shown  them  what  it 
means.  Is  the  spirit  of  patriotism  so  freely  abroad  in  this 
country  that  we  can  point  a  moral  and  call  for  imitation  ?  Where 
1  do  we  find  it  ?  In  those  unseemly  exhibitions  of  party  faction 
which  disgrace  parliamentary  procedure?  In  trades  unions  and 
strikes  for  less  work  and  more  pay?  In  the  countless  resigna¬ 
tions  of  army  commissions  which  are  sent  in  because  more  is 
demanded  of  an  officer  in  the  way  of  professional  capacity  than 
he  is  disposed  to  concede  ?  I  fear  that  we  are  not  such  brilliant 
examples  at  home  of  the  living  principle  of  patriotism  that  we 
can  pose  as  a  fine  moral  example  to  the  East.  And  yet  we  all 
know  that,  weak  as  our  power  of  national  expression  may  be, 
and  lamentably  deficient  as  is  its  appearance  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  there  all  the  same;  and  it  is  the  very 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  deep-seated  and  unimperilled  by 
the  storm  of  party  faction ,  that  renders  us  all  so  careless  about 
Its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Any  national  peril  at  once  reveals 
It,  as  did  the  Boer  War ;  but  under  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
country’s  daily  life  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  detect.  It  is  not 
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our  national  characteristic  to  wave  our  flag  and  to  call  attentioD 
to  our  assets  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  We  think  we  can  take  all 
that  for  granted,  and  that  it  matters  not  what  others  think  about  it. 

I  believe  this  to  be  absolutely  wrong.  It  matters  very  much  wlat  : 
the  Indian  native  thinks  about  it.  Eemember  that  he  can  onl^ 
judge  by  appearances.  I  particularly  dwell  on  this  point,  for  i 
believe  it  to  be  at  the  very  root  of  the  question  of  our  strength 
in  Asia.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  Japan  beyond  all  con¬ 
tradiction.  It  ought  to  be  so  with  us.  Do  we  take  the  least 
trouble  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  patriotism  ah  initio  in  our 
elementary  schools,  either  in  England  or  in  India? 

Do  we  ever  attempt  to  hold  together  the  infinitely  varied  units 
of  which  we  are  destined  to  constitute  a  powerful  and  Imperial 
nationality  by  the  strong  and  binding  force  of  education?  A 
child  is  always  a  little  patriot  at  heart.  Teach  him  to  love  the 
sight  of  his  country’s  flag,  to  sing  patriotic  hymns  from  his 
earliest  beginnings,  and  you  will  have  that  which  you  find  in  the 
South  American  republics — a  strong  and  intense  fervour  of 
patriotism  developed  for  each  separate  State ,  although  the  origmal 
and  varied  stock  from  which  all  these  patriots  are  derived  maybe 
essentially  the  same  in  all  States.  If  you  want  a  child  to  become 
a  British  patriot,  teach  him  to  love  the  British  flag.  If  you  want 
him  to  love  England,  appeal  to  his  imagination,  teach  him  some¬ 
thing  of  the  romances  of  England’s  patron  saint,  St.  George,  an^ 
let  him  know  the  English  flag  when  he  sees  it.  Go  over  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  watch  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  in  his  own  country 
village  on  a  national  fHe  day.  Not  a  man,  not  a  woman,  not 
a  child  but  responds  to  the  call  for  personal  patriotic  manifesta¬ 
tion.  Was  not  this,  again,  at  the  heart  of  the  Boer  resistance? 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  regard  all  these  new  societies, 
lately  formed  for  the  preservation  of  Imperial  unity,  as  most 
essentially  useful.  The  pity  is  that  they  usually  deal  with  old, 
sun-dried,  and  unimpressionable  people  instead  of  with  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  natures  of  the  young.  We  must  shake  off  something  of 
our  hard,  practical,  armour-clad  methods,  and  learn  again  that 
sentiment,  sheer  sentiment  and  idealism,  have  been  at  the  root  of 
all  victorious  feats  of  arms  from  the  days  of  Helen  of  Troy  until 
the  spirits  of  Japanese  ancestors  looked  dowm  on  the  victory  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  What  I  have  said  of  English  education  is 
doubly  true  of  India.  In  all  the  broadcast  elementary  schools 
w'hich  are  scattered  through  that  land  of  sentiment,  I  have  never 
once  seen  an  Imperial  symbol — never  once  heard  a  loyal  hymn 
from  the  lips  of  Indian  children.  Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said, 
I  maintain  that  there  is  loyalty  in  India,  and  there  is  belief  in 
British  prestige.  There  is  not  half  the  loyalty  there  might  be. 
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but  such  as  it  is,  it  places  us  in  a  position  of  distinct  superiority 
to  Eussia,  and  makes  us  comparatively  strong. 

As  to  what  would  happen  if  Eussia  made  a  serious  move 
towards  India  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  I  have  little  now  to 
say  though  I  think  I  have  formulated  clear  notions  (to  myself, 
at  least)  of  what  would  actually  happen.  Only  one  point  must 
be  remembered — i.e.,  that  the  first  move  must  meet  wdth  a 
response.  We  cannot  sit  still  and  wait  upon  events,  however  con¬ 
venient  it  may  be  to  do  so.  A  waiting  policy  is  never  a  winning 
policy  in  the  East.  We  must  act,  and  we  must  know  well  before¬ 
hand  what  that  action  is  to  be  under  given  circumstances.  We 
must  act,  not  because — as  some  advisers  seem  inclined  to  affirm 
—not  because  we  are  afraid  of  unrest  and  disaffection ,  and  perhaps 
of  a  rising  in  India,  the  instant  we  are  threatened  on  our  remote 
borderland,  for  there  would  be  no  rising.  For  that  matter,  there 
never  has  been  a  rising  of  the  Indian  masses.  Not  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Mutiny  did  the  people  rise  (as  they  are  rising 
in  Eussia,  for  instance),  or  we  should  not  be  in  India  now.  Not, 
surely,  because  we  are  afraid  of  another  mutiny  amongst  our 
troops? 

For  reasons  into  which  I  cannot  enter  here,  such  a  disgrace 
would  be  practically  impossible.  To  me  the  idea  that  Indian 
troops  w'ould  become  unsteady  in  face  of  the  one  eventuality  for 
which  they  have  lived  their  lives  and  learned  their  work  is  not 
merely  an  absurdity — it  is  a  criminal  absurdity ;  for  it  means  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  our  Indian  army,  and  if  we  do  not  believe 
in  them,  how  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  believe  in  us?  In 
the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  we  should  be  asking  Mohammedan 
troops  to  assist  a  Mohammedan  nation  (Afghanistan)  to  repel  a 
foreign  invader.  Where  does  the  incentive  for  disobedience  come 
in?  I  fail  to  see  it.  It  is  a  ridiculous  and  pernicious  suggestion. 
Let  us  leave  it.  We  should  have  to  act  because  there  w’ould  be 
a  wave  of  indignation  against  us  throughout  the  country  whose 
interests  we  have  undertaken  to  protect,  if  we  did  not  help  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Afghan  would  view  with  horror  the 
approach  of  British  troops  marching  to  his  assistance  in  his 
country,  foreseeing  that  ultimate  division  of  it  between  England 
and  Eussia  which  would  destroy  for  ever  his  national  dependence. 
I  have  only  space  to  protest  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  position.  To  begin  with,  the  Afghan 
knows  well  enough  by  this  time  that  we  do  not  wish,  and  do  not 
mean,  to  burden  ourselves  with  his  country  if  we  can  help  it.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  sort  about  Russia.  But  w’hat  he  expects 
at  all  costs  is  that  a  professed  ally  should  be  true  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  and  help  him  with  the  material  help  of  his  troops  and  his 
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guns.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  remember,  at  least,  what  I  have 
seen.  I  have  seen  the  Afghan  bitterly,  dangerously  disgusted 
because  we  did  not  help  him  at  Panjdeh ;  and,  in  spite  of  that 
most  melancholy  failure,  I  have  seen  him  turn  out  in  thousand 
to  sweep  away  his  own  villages,  clear  out  broadcast  his  own  ceme¬ 
teries,  destroy  his  own  hallowed  mosques,  break  down  his 
cherished  religious  symbols — all  at  the  bidding  of  English  engineers 
— for  the  purpose  of  confronting  a  Eussian  foe  and  with  the 
enthusiastic  hope  of  ultimate  support  from  a  British  escort.  I 
have  held  council  with  Afghan  generals  as  to  what  they  cotili 
do  in  combination  with  British  troops  to  hold  their  own  against 
a  Eussian  advance.  With  a  force  behind  them  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  all  Afghan  tribesmen  (Duranis  chiefly),  they  decided 
at  once,  not  only  that  we  could  work  together  with  right  good 
will,  but  that  they  were  confident  and  hopeful  of  a  successful 
issue,  provided  we  English  engineers  directed  the  defence  o! 
Herat.  What  more  do  you  want?  You  need  not  ask  me  i» 
believe,  after  that,  that  the  Afghan  would  resent  our  assistance 
I  ask  you  to  believe  that  he  would  be  dangerously  indignant  if 
we  did  not  offer  it.  The  danger  would  be  that  he  would  givens 
up  as  hopeless,  and  finally  combine  with  Eussia. 

The  question  of  what  we  should  do  is  another  story  altogether, 
into  which  we  cannot  possibly  enter.  I  have  indicated  briefly 
that  which  I  consider  the  weak  line  of  resistance  in  our  defence, 
and  I  can  do  no  more  here  and  now' ;  but  just  that  brief  indica¬ 
tion  should  be  enough  to  prove  that  1  am  no  advocate  fora 
policy  of  unpreparedness,  a  drifting  policy  of  letting  things  slide 
I  know  that  we  have  a  w’eak  side  to  our  armour ;  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  and 
knowing  it,  I  know  also  that  it  is  essential  that  we  shouW 
strengthen  it  by  all  available  means,  keeping  our  stout  little 
frontier  army  up  w'ith  full  strength  in  men  and  material,  im¬ 
proving  our  defensive  w'orks  by  all  scientific  methods,  employing 
nothing  but  the  latest  and  best  of  offensive  weapons,  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  wise  council  of  thorough  understanding  w'ith  our  frontier 
allies  as  to  where  and  how  w'e  shall  strike  if  the  time  ever  comes 
to  strike.  Above  all  must  we  foster  those  germs  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  India.  What  I  deprecate 
so  strongly  is  the  notion  that  we  are  weak  in  Asia ;  that  we  have 
anything  to  be  afraid  of ;  that  we  must  maintain  a  huge  and 
costly  army  like  the  army  of  Eussia ;  that  we  want  masses  of 
European  troops  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  ;  and  that  we  shall 
have  no  unity  of  action,  no  support  from  those  who  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  supporting  us  and  everything  to  lose  by  onr 
discomfiture,  an  idea  which  to  me  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is 
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I  J^jschievous.  But,  when  all  is  said,  I  can  only  conclude  as  I 
began  by  expressing  my  conviction  that  it  will  be  long  yet  ere 
1  we  are  called  on  for  decisive  action.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
cannot  believe  in  the  mad-dog  policy  on  the  part  of  Russia  of 
courting  further  disaster  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions 
by  striking  at  India  because  she  has  been  defeated  by  Japan.  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  Russia  still  to  believe  it.  Yet  we  must 
be  prepared,  because  readiness  for  action  is  our  best  security  for 

I 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  brighter  alternative 
f  to  which  our  undoubted  strength  in  Asia  at  present  and  Russia’s 
I  disasters  seem  faintly  to  point — the  alternative  of  a  good  under- 
I  standing  with  her ;  of  the  realisation  of  an  agreement  which  shall 
be  of  mutual  benefit  to  us  both  ;  the  linking  up  of  railway  systems 
:  which  will  promote  international  commerce  (which,  at  the  worst, 
will  give  her  no  more  facility  for  approaching  India  than  it  will 
give  us  for  preventing  such  an  approach) ,  and  will  at  once  out- 
knk  all  the  complications  of  Afghan  and  Persian  policy ;  com¬ 
plete  understanding  with  those  countries,  too,  based  on  mutual 
commercial  interest,  and  that  security  for  peace  and  relief  from 
:  the  everlasting  burden  of  nervousness  about  India  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  development  of  such  interests — all  of  which 
we  are  told  is  quite  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics.  It  may 
be  so,  but  I  am  not  convinced.  Already  I  think  I  see  in  the  Far  East 
a  faint  white  light  betokening  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day — a  day 
of  which  the  coming  has  been  heralded  by  the  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  powerful  and  self-contained  ally — a  success  which  creates 
anew  era  in  the  w’orld’s  history,  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
total  redistribution  in  the  balance  of  political  pow’er  in  Asia. 

Thomas  Holdich. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI  AND  CHUSAN. 

I 

The  termination  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  brings  at  least  one 
definite  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  I  refer  to  oui 
occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  the  former  Chinese  naval  station 
which,  in  Admiral  Ting’s  time,  was  called  with  Port  Arthur  the 
twin-guardians  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chih-li.  There  is  an  impression 
abroad  that  our  occupation  of  this  harbour  and  the  district 
attached  to  it  terminates  ipso  facto  with  Eussia’s  loss  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  that  a  peace  having  been  concluded,  which  transfers 
that  fortress  to  Japan,  we  have  necessarily  to  pack  up  our  belong¬ 
ings  and  quit  a  place  which ,  from  settled  policy ,  or  more  probably 
from  the  want  of  it,  we  have  consistently  neglected  throughout 
our  possession  to  utilise  and  strengthen.  In  recording  some  facts 
that  will  modify  this  impression,  I  would  wish  to  disclaim  all 
intention  of  advocating  the  retention  of  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Out 
national  interests  lie  in  another  part  of  the  Far  East.  Chusan, 
not  Wei-Hai-Wei  provides  the  watch-tower  from  which  they  can 
be  kept  under  constant  observation. 

When  Germany,  in  November,  1897,  occupied  Kiao-chau,  the 
epoch  which  is  now  closing  with  the  downfall  of  Eussia  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  elevation  of  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
Future  historians  will,  no  doubt,  declare  that  this  first  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  integrity  of  China  carried  its  own  Nemesis.  Itb 
also  reasonable  to  predict  that  they  will  at  the  same  time  assert 
that  the  policy  of  a  British  Government  was  never  more  unvorthy 
of  the  Empire  it  represented  than  that  pursued  between  Novem¬ 
ber,  1897,  and  July,  1898.  Even  the  Chinese  wished  to  resist  the 
encroachment — “  this  seizure  of  territory  by  a  friendly  Power 
and  their  first  reply  to  the  German  demands,  based  iqx)n  the 
murder  of  two  missionaries,  was  that  they  declined  “to  com¬ 
mence  negotiations  until  Iviao-chau  is  evacuated.”  As  no  one  sup¬ 
ported  the  Chinese,  this  attitude  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the 
British  Government  advised  them  to  comply  with  the  German 
demands,  which  did  not,  however,  at  first  include  any  request  to 
occupy  Kiao-chau.  An  indication  as  to  what  they  were  really  after 
was  provided  in  their  fifth  demand,  which  read,  “German 
engineers  to  have  preference  in  the  building  of  any  railway  which 
China  may  construct  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  also  in  the 
working  of  any  mine  which  may  exist  along  the  track  of  such 
railway.”  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  called  this  demand  “  a  novel 
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precedent  at  variance  with  the  most-favoiired-nation  clause.” 
Lord  Salisbury  thought  the  demand  “inadmissible.”  The 
German  proceedings  thus  encountered  in  their  first  stage  the 
nominal  opposition  of  the  British  Government  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Chinese.  Unfortunately,  our  Foreign  Office  was  not  one  whit 
firmer  or  more  resolute  than  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  its  first  misgivings  and  declarations  in  order  to  judge 
the  course  of  its  policy  a  few  months  later  with  regard  to  Wei-Hai- 
Wei. 

The  German  ships  had  not  been  at  Kiao-chau  a  month  when  a 
Russian  squadron  made  its  appearance  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Russian  official  papers  of  the  day  declared  that  ‘  ‘  if  Germany  de¬ 
clines  to  evacuate  Kiao-chau  Russia  on  her  side  will  have  every 
right  to  occupy  in  retaliation  some  portion  of  Chinese  territory.” 
The  Kussian  Government  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  its  Press. 
It  assured  Japan  that  “Port  Arthur  had  been  lent  to  Russia  by 
China  only  temporarily  as  a  winter  anchorage.”  Less  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  Russian  ships  entered  Port  Arthur  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  Germany  had  obtained  a  lease  of  Kiao-chau  for 
ninety-nine  years  were  made  known.  On  the  morrow  of  that 
arrangement  Russia  objected  to  the  presence  of  two  British  men- 
of-war  at  Port  Arthur,  and  “in  the  ordinary  course”  of  duty 
"they  were  moved  to  some  other  anchorage.”  The  ground  was 
thus  left  clear  for  Russia  to  acquire  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan  on  the  same  terms  as  Germany  secured  for  her  lease  of 
Kiao-chau.  In  March,  1898,  it  became  knowm  that  Russia  had 
acquired  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienw^an  “  in  usufruct  ”  for 
twenty-five  years,  but  with  a  proviso  that  “  an  extension  of  the 
term  may  be  arranged.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  cumber  the  narra¬ 
tive  with  details,  but  a  recapitulation  of  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  German  occupation  of  Kiao-chau  and  the  Russian  occu¬ 
pation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  is  essential  for  the  correct 
appreciation  of  our  proceedings  at  Wei-Hai-Wei.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  suffice  to  mention  the  fact  that  France,  in  March,  1898, 
also  obtained  a  lease  of  Kwangchow  Bay  in  the  extreme  southern 
province  of  Kwangtung,  which  is  limitrophe  for  a  short  distance 
to  Tonking. 

The  reservations  made  by  the  representatives  of  this  country 
when  Germany  formulated  her  demands  upon  China  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1897,  did  not  cover  any  serious  purpose.  All  the  available  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  if  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  had  remained 
the  only  violation  of  the  integrity  of  China  we  should  have  done 
nothing.  It  was  not  until  Russia  secured  Port  Arthur  that  the 
feeling  spread  in  the  official  world  that  we  ought  to  appropriate 
something  on  our  own  account  as  a  set-off  to  the  acts  of  the  three 
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Powers.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  provided  by  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  reply  of  February  25th,  1898,  to  the  intimation  from  our 
Minister  at  Peking  that  ‘  ‘  the  Chinese  Government  would  offer 
lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  to  the  British  Government.”  The  Marquis 
telegraphed  that  the  policy  of  his  Government  aimed  at  dis¬ 
couraging  “  any  alienation  of  Chinese  territory.”  Yet  at  that 
moment  the  lease  of  Kiao-chau  to  Germany  was  an  event  seven 
weeks  old.  What  was  still  unknown  was  how  far  Eussia  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  at  Port  Arthur.  German  aggression  did  not 
impel  us  to  take  action,  but  Russian  did.  The  subsequent  stages 
of  the  story  reveal  still  clearer  proof  of  this. 

Exactly  one  month  later — March  25th,  1898 — Lord  Salisbury 
telegraphed  to  our  Minister  at  Peking,  “  Balance  of  power  in  Guif 
of  Pe-chih-li  is  materially  altered  by  surrender  of  Port  Arthur  to 
Russia,”  and  consequently  he  was  to  obtain  ‘‘  the  refusal  of  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  on  the  departure  of  the  Japanese,”  who  were  still  in 
occupation  pending  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  of  the 
indemnity.  The  terms  on  which  Wei-Hai-Wei  should  be  acquired 
were  to  be  ‘  ‘  similar  to  those  granted  to  Russia  for  Port  Arthur.” 
Three  months  were  passed  in  dilatory  discussion,  but  on  July  1st, 
1898,  the  lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  to  us  ‘‘  for  so  long  a  period  as 
Port  Arthur  shall  remain  in  the  occupation  of  Russia  ”  was 
signed.  The  words  in  inverted  commas  give  only  the  ofi&cial 
precis  of  the  literal  wording  of  the  convention ,  and  well-informed 
persons  assert  that  the  protocol  places  a  wider  construction  on  the 
arrangement  than  the  text  itself  supplies.  From  this  it  appears  I 
that  while  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  to  be  ours  during  Russia’s  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Port  Arthur,  it  did  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  ours  on  that 
occupation  coming  to  an  end.  There  was  a  further  contingency, 
or  at  least  assumption.  Fort  Arthur  was  not  only  to  pass  out  of 
the  occupation  of  Russia,  but  back  into  the  possession  of  China 
before  our  tenure  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  became  null  and  void. 

There  are  several  matters  connected  with  the  occupation  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei  that  claim  attention  before  we  consider  the  exact 
circumstances  that  will  attend  any  proposal  or  plan  for  its  aban¬ 
donment. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  secured  solely  as  a  set¬ 
off  against  Russia’s  acquisition  of  Port  Arthur.  With  somewhat 
theatrical  magniloquence.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  we  had  placed  our  queen  opposite  Russia’s  queen 
on  the  political  chess-board  of  the  Far  East.  The  public  did  not 
know  at  that  moment  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  our  tenure 
of  Wei-Hai-Wei  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  volunteered  pledges  to 
Germany.  The  reader  will  remember  that  when  Germany  first 
put  forward  her  demands,  which  contained  no  request  for  any 
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territorial  cession  or  lease,  in  November,  1897,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  talked  big  of  upholding  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  The  earlier  correspondence  contains 
several  references  to  the  necessity  and  the  intention  of  maintain- 
!  jngthat  golden  principle.  Our  action  was  very  different  from  our 
declarations.  The  day  after  the  telegram  to  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald  to  secure  “the  refusal  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,”  Lord 
Salisbury  hastened  to  offer  by  telegram  explanations,  quite  un¬ 
solicited,  at  Berlin  of  this  step,  and,  still  wwse,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  his  Government  when  the  intention  had  passed  into  the  deed. 
The  telegram  to  the  British  Ambassador  reads  as  follow's  : — 

H.M.’s  Government  have  demanded  a  reversionary  lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  German  Government  will  address  you  with 
j  regard  to  our  occupying  territory  which  forms  part  of  the  Province 
I  of  Shantung.  Should  this  be  the  case,  you  are  authorised  to  explain 
that  Wei-Hai-Wei  is  not  at  present,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  be  made,  a 
commercial  port  by  which  access  can  be  obtained  to  any  part  of  the 
province.  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Germany 
in  that  region.  The  action,  in  our  opinion  very  regrettable,  of  Hussia 
with  respect  to  Port  Arthur  has  compelled  us  to  take  the  course  we 
are  now  pursuing. 

i  This  apologetic  telegram  addressed  to  the  Power  that  had 
begun  all  the  mischief,  whose  high-handed  procedure  at  Kiao- 
chau  had  furnished  the  incentive  and  excuse  for  Russia’s  not 
more  high-handed  action  at  Port  Arthur,  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  apocryphal  if  it  w^ere  not  in  the  Blue  Book.  A  few 
months  had  sufficed  to  change  the  British  policy  from  one  of  up¬ 
holding  the  faith  of  treaties  to  a  deferential  consideration  for 
“the  interests  of  Germany.’’  The  telegram  quoted  does  not 
stand  alone.  On  April  2nd,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  then  acting  at 
the  Foreign  Office  for  his  uncle,  gave  it  further  emphasis 
by  telegraphic  instructions  to  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin ,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  salient  passage  : — “  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  this  policy  will  give  any  umbrage  to  German  interest  in 
Shantung,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  make  Wei-Hai-Wei  a  com¬ 
mercial  port,  and  it  would  never  be  worth  while  to  connect  it 
with  the  peninsula  by  railway.  If  desired  a  formal  undertaking 
on  this  point  would  he  given.”  It  w'as  only  a  few  days  later  that 
Mr.  Balfour  ironically  promised  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
“  if  any  British  subject  is  foolish  enough  to  go  to  Wei-Hai-Wei 
for  commercial  purposes  he  will  have  every  facility.’’ 

Germany  was  not  content  with  verbal  assurances ;  she  required 
the  “formal  undertaking.’’  She  asked  us  to  sign  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  “England  formally  declares  to  Germany  that 
she  has  no  intention,  in  establishing  herself  at  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
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of  creating  difficulties  for  Germany  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
or  of  injuring  or  contesting  her  rights  there,  and  more  especially  f( 
that  in  that  province  she  will  not  establish  railway  communica-  ^ 
tion.”  This  declaration  was  duly  given  with  a  slight  verbal  n 
alteration  as  to  railway  communication.  Our  promise  was  “not  r( 
to  construct  any  railroad  communication  from  Wei-Hai-\Yei  1 
and  the  district  leased  wdth  that  place  into  the  interior  of  the  n 
province.”  The  explanation  of  the  official  disparagement  of  Wei-  o 
Hai-Wei  by  the  very  Government  that  acquired  the  lease  of  the  ti 
place  is  to  be  found  in  the  pledges  given  to  Germany,  which  fet-  d 
tered  our  movements  and  strangled  all  possibility  of  making  it  h 
prosper.  Everybody  knew  what  was  wanted  to  ensure  the  de-  \ 
velopment  of  Wei-Hai-Wei ;  nothing  more,  indeed,  than  the  short  f 
coast-line  to  the  Treaty  port  of  Chefoo.  But  this  could  not  be  o 
built,  through  our  needless  and  humiliating  engagements  with  fi 
Germany.  This  position  created  by  our  own  act  was  so  obviously  t 
untenable  and  valueless  that  it  engendered  a  suspicion  that  we 
were  merely  keeping  Wei-Hai-Wei  warm  for  Germany.  Our  i; 

ostensible  policy  was  so  puerile  that  many  said  it  could  not  be  i 

our  real  policy.  A  mere  blunder  may  sometimes  seem  to  bear  t 
the  aspect  of  a  dark  Machiavellian  design.  i 

And  now  after  the  lease  has  run  for  seven  years  the  chief  cir-  a 
cumstance  that  gave  it  force  has  ceased  to  be  in  existence.  Port  ^ 

Arthur  is  no  longer  in  the  occupation  of  Bussia.  Strictly  speak-  ^ 

ing,  the  signature  of  the  treaty  putting  the  formal  end  to  that  ^ 
occupation  should  be  followed  by  our  evacuation  of  Wei-Hai-  ( 
Wei.  It  is  quite  true  that  diplomacy  might  easily  find  a  way  ( 
of  averting  this  consequence,  in  the  conditions  under  wffiich  the  i 
lease  w^as  given,  because  while  Russia  will  have  ceased  to  occupy  ^ 
Port  Arthur,  it  will  not  have  been  restored  to  China.  Nor  is  ] 
there  any  reason  to  expect  difficulty  from  the  Chinese  Govern-  * 
ment  wffiich  pressed  Wei-Hai-Wei  upon  us  in  the  first  place,  and  ’ 
which  has  always  drawn  some  small  measure  of  consolation  from 
our  presence  there.  A  new  lease,  or  the  ratification  of  the  old. 
can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office.  Finally, 
it  is  said,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
do  not  desire  that  our  departure  from  Wei-Hai-Wei  should  auto¬ 
matically  follow  their  formal  acquisition  of  Port  Arthur.  An 
interval  of  calm  will  be  desirable  from  their  point  of  view  in  the 
Far  East  after  the  close  of  the  terrific  struggle  which  is  now 
happily  concluded,  and  Wei-Hai-Wei,  as  a  derelict  on  the  ocean 
of  international  relations,  might  furnish  material  for  fresh  strife 
Its  retention  by  England  for  a  further  term  may,  therefore,  bethe 
course  adop)ted  for  the  sake  of  preserving  general  harmony. 

But  if  this  course  is  pursued  it  should  be  made  clear  that  we  do 
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not  remain  on  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  because  its  retention  is  necessary 
for  British  interests.  The  place,  by  our  own  reckless  promises, 
was  deprived  of  its  natural  value  at  the  very  beginning,  and  there 
never  was  any  temptation  to  expend  on  it  the  several  millions 
required  to  convert  it  into  a  Far  Eastern  Malta  or  Gibraltar. 
The  result  of  the  late  war  has  finally  disposed  of  any  need  for  a 
naval  station  in  this  quarter.  To  lock  up  any  considerable  part 
of  our  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chih-li  in  the  future  would  be  volun¬ 
tarily  to  deprive  ourselves  of  much  of  the  advantage  we  must 
derive  from  Japan’s  success.  But,  of  course,  the  Japanese  may 
have  valid  reasons  for  asking  us  to  keep  the  Union  Jack  flying  at 
Wei-Hai-Wei  a  little  longer,  and  we  could  not  very  well  refuse  to 
fall  in  with  their  views  and  consult  their  convenience.  For  no 
other  reason,  however,  should  w^e  cling  to  a  place  useless  from  the 
first  by  our  own  blunders,  and  now  more  than  ever  without  value 
to  us  through  the  altered  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

Whatever  the  attendant  bungling  may  have  been ,  the  intention 
in  occupying  Wei-Hai-Wei  was  the  good  one  of  upholding  British 
interests.  It  was  a  definite  act,  and  that  was  something  to  be 
thankful  for  in  the  midst  of  sterile  words,  although  those  w'ho  did 
it  showed  by  their  explanations  and  pledges  that  they  were  half 
afraid  of  their  own  deed.  May  it  be  humbly  suggested  to  those 
who  guide  our  Imperial  affairs  that  the  evacuation  of  Wei-Hai- 
Wei  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  excuse  for  an  act  that 
would  be  far  more  beneficial  for  British  interests  than  was  its 
occupation?  We  give  up  Wei-Hai-Wei,  either  now’  or  at  some 
early  date,  because  the  cause  of  our  presence  there  has  been 
removed.  But  there  are  still  British  interests  to  be  upheld  in  the 
Far  East,  and  it  will  require  strenuous  and  sagacious  action  to 
protect  them.  The  creation  of  a  Japanese  hegemony  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  keen  inter¬ 
national  competitions  in  the  Far  East.  England  and  Germany 
are  just  as  much  face  to  face  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  as  Japan  and 
Russia  were  the  other  day  in  Manchuria.  Can  we  not  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Japan’s  patriotic  book  and  prepare  for  that  conflict 
without  delay?  We  have  had  fair  warning  as  to  what  is  coming, 
and  everyone  who  hails  from  the  Yangtse  Valley  is  loud  in  bewail¬ 
ing  British  apathy  and  blindness,  and  in  contrasting  them  with 
German  energy  and  keenness.  The  late  German  Ambassador, 
Count  Hatzfeldt,  gave  us  the  first  warning,  which  we  never  seem 
to  have  taken  to  heart.  It  was  in  May,  1898,  that  he  made  the 
audacious  assertion 

that  Germany,  by  her  occupation  of  Kiao-chau  and  her  Agreement  with 
China  respecting  Shantung,  has  acquired  a  special  position  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  consequently  is  not  unreservedly  open  to  British  enterprise. 
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whereas  Great  Britain  not  having  occupied  any  place  in  the  Yangts* 
region,  that  region  is  still  unreservedly  open  to  German  enterprise. 

The  reply  to  that  statement  of  policy,  if  we  were  ruled  with 
any  spirit,  would  have  been  the  occupation  of  Chusan,  which 
the  Chinese  were  quite  willing  to  place  at  our  disposal  as  far  back 
as  1883.  The  Wei-Hai-Wei  question  furnishes  us  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  the  lease  of  a  new  naval  station  without  anv 
fettering  promises  to  Germany  that  w’ould  leave  no  uncertainty 
about  the  clearness  of  our  vision  and  the  firmness  of  our  purpose. 
The  naval  station  meant  w^ould  be  at  Tinghai,  in  the  principal 
island  of  Chusan,  w'here,  as  an  English  admiral  once  said,  “the 
whole  British  fleet  could  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.” 

Our  position  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Chusan  is  not 
generally  knowm,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  correctly  appreciated. 
The  facts  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  which  justify  our  desire 
to  put  to  practical  use  a  claim  that  has  long  remained  in  abeyance. 
From  the  sentimental  point  of  view',  Chusan  must  always  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  us,  because  it  w'as  a  centre  of  our  enterprise 
in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company  as  long  ago  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  also  in  our  possession  and  subject  to  our 
authority  from  1840  to  1846,  and  again  from  1860  to  1862.  The 
British  military  occupation  of  Chusan  on  those  two  occasions 
forms  the  most  creditable  episode  to  be  met  with  in  the  long 
history  of  the  relations  of  Europeans  with  China.  During  the 
first  and  longer  period  the  occupation  was  marked  by  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  mutual  respect.  The  officials  and  the 
people  on  our  departure  displayed  the  deepest  regret  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  our  temporary  rule.  In  a  formal  address,  which  may 
perhaps  still  exist  among  the  records  of  our  War  Office,  it  was 
stated  that  “the  European  soldiers  never  ill-treated  or  annoyed 
the  inhabitants."  That  testimonial  marks  a  contrast  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  German  soldiers  during  the  Boxer  rising, 
which  were  made  known,  not  for  the  first  time,  but  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  at  the  recent  trial  of  Deputy  Kumert  at  Halle. 
The  judges  of  that  German  court,  who  thought  that  ‘‘outrage 
formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  occupation  by  foreign  soldiers,” 
would  do  well  to  study  the  record  of  Colin  Campbell’s  garrison 
of  a  Chinese  possession  during  six  years. 

The  occupation  of  Chusan  in  1846  is  also  remarkable,  because 
it  terminated  with  an  act  of  prescient  statesmanship  that  has 
not  always  characterised  our  proceedings  in  similar  circumstances, 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  restored  Java  to  the  Dutch  in  1817. 
Sir  John  Davis,  who  then  represented  the  British  Government 
in  the  Far  East,  gave  up  Chusan  in  accordance  with  his  orders, 
but,  thinking  that  others  might  covet  so  valuable  a  possession,  he 
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inserted  two  clauses  in  the  Bocca  Tigris  Convention  of  April  4th , 
1846,  which  safeguarded  our  interest  in  Chusan  for  all  time. 
They  read  as  follows 

(3)  It  is  stipulated  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China 
that  on  the  evacuation  of  Chusan  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  forces,  the 
said  island  shall  never  be  ceded  to  any  other  foreign  I'ower. 

(4)  Her  Britannic  Majesty  consents  upon  her  part,  in  case  of  the 
attack  of  an  invader,  to  protect  Chusan  and  its  dependencies,  and  to 
restore  it  to  the  possession  of  China  as  of  old;  but  as  this  stipulation 
proceeds  from  the  friendly  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  no  pecuniary 
subsidies  are  to  be  due  from  China  on  this  account. 


Our  reversionary  interest  in  Chusan,  therefore,  dates  back 
sixty  years.  The  question  that  merits  consideration  is,  whether 
the  withdraw’al  from  Wei-Hai-Wei,  when  it  occurs,  wall  not  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  claiming  a  similar  lease  of  a 
naval  station  on  Chusan.  We  occupied  Wei-Hai-Wei  as  a  set-off 
against  Russia’s  presence  at  Port  Arthur.  We  also  occupied  it 
because  the  balance  of  power  was  disturbed.  Well,  Russia  has 
gone  from  Port  Arthur,  but  Germany  remains  at  Kiao-chau. 
Germany’s  aggressive  tendencies  towards  the  Yangtse  Valley 
have  also  become  more  marked,  and  we  cannot  safely  ignore 
them.  She  has  herself  been  surveying  islets  that  wrould  suit 
her  requirements  along  the  Chinese  coast,  first  off  Fuhkien  and 
latterly  near  the  old  mouth  of  the  Y^ellow  River.  It  is  no  longer 
only  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chih-li  that  the  balance  of  power  has  been 
disturbed,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Far  East.  The  suc¬ 
cesses  of  our  Japanese  allies  do  not  solve  every  problem.  They 
may  even  raise  new  problems  and  new  combinations  that  the 
very  considerable  strengthening  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
i  by  the  new  Treaty  will  go  far  towmrds  providing  against.  One 
certain  consequence  from  the  present  wmr  is  clear.  Wei-Hai- 
Wei  is  of  no  further  use  to  us ,  and  so  far  as  our  own  interests  are 
concerned  its  retention  means  an  unprofitable  outlay.  If  the 
Japanese  wish  us  to  remain  for  a  further  term  we  are  bound,  as 
has  been  said,  to  study  their  wishes,  but  for  no  other  con¬ 
sideration  should  we  delay  in  restoring  Wei-Hai-Wei  to  its  proper 
owners,  the  Chinese. 

The  question  that  has  then  to  be  considered  and  answered  is, 
have  we  need  of  a  naval  station  north  of  Hongkong?  There  are 
many  who  will  say  that  w’e  have  not,  but  then  the  successive 
occupations  of  Port  Hamilton  and  Wei-Hai-Wei  show  that  other 
opinions  have  prevailed.  It  is  true  that  they  were  both  measures 
of  precaution  against  Russia ,  and  the  Russian  menace  has  passed 
off.  But  if  that  is  so,  the  acute  stage  of  competition  in  the  Yangtse 
Galley  is  only  commencing,  and  there  we  have  committed  a  sue- 
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cession  of  weak  acts  that  suggest  to  onlookers  that  we  may  be 
squeezed,  and  that  certainly  have  emboldened  our  rivals.  All  * 
these  acts  of  timidity  and  hesitation  can  be  retrieved  at  a  single 
stroke,  by  our  telling  the  Chinese  Government  that  on  restor¬ 
ing  Wei-Hai-Wei  we  require  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  ^ 
Tinghai  similar  to  that  granted  to  Germany  for  Kiao-chau.  If 
we  miss  this  favourable  chance  of  giving  force  to  our  dormant  ^ 
rights  over  Chusan  we  may  never  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ^ 
effecting  the  arrangement  as  a  pacific  measure.  Chusan  dominates  ^ 

the  Yangtse  estuary.  The  Viceroys  of  Central  China  would  pay  '' 

no  more  heed  to  the  tales  of  the  decadence  of  England,  pressed  on  ® 
their  credibility  by  every  carpet-bagger  from  the  Elbe  or  the  ® 
Ehine,  when  they  knew  that  our  squadron  always  rode  at  anchor  ^ 
but  a  few  hours’  steaming  from  the  great  river.  The  occupa-  i  ^ 
tion  of  Tinghai,  in  Chusan,  would  put  fresh  heart  into  the  Britisb  ^ 
community  in  China,  discouraged  by  a  long  succession  of  dis¬ 
appointments  and  humiliations  through  the  reluctance  of  our  ^ 
Government  to  stand  up  boldly  to  its  antagonists,  and  almost  ' 

inclined  to  despair  of  the  prestige  of  England  being  restored  to  its  * 

ancient  pinnacle  in  the  Ear  East.  We  can  only  hope  that  Lord  i  1 
Lansdowne  will  avail  himself  of  the  easy  means  ready  to  his  ’ 

hand — for  the  Chinese  Government  will  raise  no  objection— of  =  ' 
showing  the  Germans  that  we  will  no  more  tolerate  intruders  in  1 

the  Yangtse  Valley  than  they  have  done  in  the  province  of  ( 

Shantung. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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The  coloured  porter  had  crossed  the  continent  many  times  without 
catching  the  “  Arizona  fever,”  and  he  looked  aghast  when  he  said 
ffood-bye  after  the  three  days’  journey.  “It  done  beats  me  that 
you  two  ladies  should  come  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  get  off  at 
Winslow,  Arizona.”  And  we  did  not  wonder  at  his  misgivings 
when  we  saw  the  little  shack  of  a  town,  with  its  forlorn  row  of 
saloons  and  shops  along  the  track,  its  cottages  braving  the  desert, 
and  its  livery-shed,  in  whose  warped  and  paintless  wagons  we  were 
to  set  out  for  Moki-land  in  the  morning.  But  to  the  north,  far  in 
the  horizon,  lay  a  violet  line,  and  when  w^e  w’alked  out  beyond 
the  houses  before  sunset,  our  spirits  grew  bold  for  the  journey. 

W'e  were  five  poor  little  human  adventurers  who  started  early 
with  our  two  teams,  leaving  a  larger  wagon  to  follow  us.  The 
violet  line  was  still  violet,  but  its  beauty  was  obscured  now  and 
then  by  rising  ground,  and  by  the  row  of  trees  which  guarded  the 
Little  Colorado  Eiver.  Our  driver,  twelve-year-old  Johnny 
Williams,  was  an  irresponsible,  gum-chewing,  garrulous  lad;  and 
when,  after  fording  the  hurrying  yellow'  stream,  he  tried  in  vain 
to  urge  our  balky  horses  out  of  it,  we  thought  dubiously  of  the 
eighty  miles  of  desert  beyond.  But  the  driver  of  our  goods  wagon 
unhitched  his  team  to  help  us  out,  and  at  the  neighbouring  ranch 
we  changed  horses  for  the  better,  and  drank  of  the  last  spring,  and 
took  a  fresh  start  of  courage. 

This  was  the  home  of  the  goods  team’s  driver,  and  here  his  wife 
joined  us  as  cook,  cheerily  wiping  away  a  tear  as  she  bade  her 
three  little  shavers  good-bye.  ”  iMy  brother  couldn’  fin’  no  one 
else  to  cook,”  she  explained,  ‘‘an’  we  didn’  wan’  to  disappoint 
you  ladies.”  How  satin-smooth  was  the  Arkansas  dialect  of  this 
pair!  It  made  our  consonants  seem  heavy  and  useless  baggage, 
to  be  left  behind  with  other  encumbrances.  I  loved  the  woman’s 
voice  and  the  man’s  kindliness,  and  their  brave  rearing  of  children 
where  none  before  them  had  dared  to  trust  the  bounty  of  the  earth. 
This  ‘‘  Eufe  ”  w'as  the  brother  of  the  Winslow  liveryman,  and  our 
“personal  conductor  ”  to  the  Snake-Dance;  but  all  things  grow 
uncertain  when  one  leaves  steel  rails  and  takes  to  the  road,  and 
Eufe’s  uncertainty  of  the  way  and  the  goal  stimulated  our  spirit 
of  adventure.  With  such  vague  guidance,  with  only  two  horses 
to  each  w'agon  for  this  long  strange  journey,  almost  anything 
might  happen.  Let  it  come,  then — we  drew  long  breaths  of  that 
clear  bright  air,  and  felt  a  leap  of  the  heart  for  all  that  might 
befall.  If  not  Wolpi  and  the  Snake-Dance,  then  to  be  lost  in  the 
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desert  would  give  us  back  the  gallant  past ;  w^e  should  be  pioneers 
exploring  that  violet  mystery  which  grew'  more  beautiful  bevond 
us — no  vanishing  mirage,  indeed,  but  a  ridge  of  something  "hard 
and  real ,  a  sudden  lift  of  the  earth ,  a  shore  for  this  silver  sea. 

How  white  lay  the  plain  around  us,  bleaching  as  for  ages  under 
this  burning  sun ;  level  as  the  ocean  in  a  calm ,  but  billowing  now 
and  then,  here  at  the  edge,  into  long  breakers — deep  V-shaped 
arroyos,  the  rivers  of  yester-year.  Straight  over  these  passed  those 
dim  marks  of  wheels  which  led  us  onward.  Into  the  breakers  we 
dipped  like  a  lifeboat  in  a  storm ,  until  the  backbone  of  our  light 
craft  cracked  with  the  strain,  and  Eufe  and  the  resourceful  young 
railroad  man,  our  other  passenger,  strengthened  it  with  wires; 
until,  snap  ! — it  broke  altogether  and  dropped  us  on  the  desert, 
where  we  waited  ruefully  in  the  sun  till  this  same  serviceable 
pair  splinted  the  wound  with  the  iron  foot-rest,  and  persuasively 
bandaged  it  with  the  entire  stock  of  wires  which  our  fellow- 
passenger  had  hung  at  the  back  of  the  goods  w’agon  for  such  an 
emergency. 

As  w'e  started  again  this  provident  youth  took  the  reins  from 
Johnny,  and  gradually  usurped  offices  from  that  happy-go-lucky 
son  of  the  desert,  and  even  from  Eufe  himself,  until  he  became 
our  captain-in-chief  and  indispensable  manager — doubtless  a  rail¬ 
road  president  in  embryo.  Like  most  of  this  Western  world,  he 
had  come  from  much  further  east ;  behind  this  railroad  life— these 
years  of  riding  up  and  down  with  his  superintendent,  smoothing 
the  ways  for  the  traffic  of  the  world — w'as  a  childhood  of  ritualistic 
service,  Sundays  as  an  acolyte  at  a  candle-lit  Anglican  altar;  and 
even  here  he  wms  humming  the  familiar  chants  in  the  pauses  of 
his  Arizona  stories.  By  this  time  the  third  carriage  of  our  caravan 
was  trailing  along  behind  us — a  large  desert  barge  drawm  by  stout 
bay  horses.  When  w'e  stopped  for  luncheon,  and  Eufe  and  his 
wife  gathered  the  low  scant  clumps  of  mesquite  for  our  fire  under 
a  sun  almost  hot  enough  to  kindle  it,  I  perceived  that  Boston  had 
come  to  Arizona  in  the  person  of  a  slim  middle-aged  professor  who 
clung  to  his  black  clothes  and  white  linen  and  little 
silver-handled  stick  in  the  desert,  and  wffiose  speech  was 
an  importation.  “If  he  was  a  reel  Englishman  I  could 
stand  it,”  said  Frank,  their  tall  cow'boy  driver,  who  had  lost 
his  front  teeth  in  clearing  the  land  of  Mexicans,  “  but  for  an 
American  to  talk  like  that — by  blazes,  it  gets  me  !  ”  Frank  was 
already  growing  restive,  and  eager  for  a  sympathetic  ear.  “Do 
you  know  what  that  Boston  man  and  his  Flagstaff  friend  are 
dragging  across  this  here  desert?  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  ice,  and  a  cot  bed,  and  more  bottles  and  cans  and  rags  than  we 
can  get  rid  of  in  a  month.”  For  the  two  gentlemen  had  their 
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private  outfit  and  travelled  in  luxury.  Their  meal  looked  like  a 
Newport  picnic,  and  made  us  feel  more  barbarous  than  ever  with 
our  rougher  fare. 

The  Bostonian  and  the  cow'boy — we  needed  both  in  our  little 
world,  and  took  to  the  road  again  with  a  singular  sense  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  It  was  fitting  that  the  new  arrivals  should  not  be  in 
haste  to  pick  up  friends  in  the  wilds,  but  they  made  a  stately  back¬ 
ground  for  our  democratic  intimacies.  For  we  liked  being  bar¬ 
barians;  in  this  wilderness  w^e  w^ere  all  alike  intruders,  huddling 
together  against  the  void.  Here  a  few  w'anderers  must  stand  for 
humanity,  and  each  individual  must  typify  his  kind.  What  mat¬ 
tered  the  arts  and  artifices  of  life,  the  learning  or  breeding,  the 
rank  and  wealth  and  glory  w'hich  separate  men  from  men?  We 
were  but  poor  little  mortals  out  of  our  wwld,  w’ho  had  to  fight  with 
our  great  emotions  lest  we  be  overwhelmed.  We  must  set  up 
against  them  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  sand  and  stones  of 
the  road,  our  own  good  comradeship  of  talk  and  laughter,  even 
while  the  desert  w'as  widening  around  us  and  that  violet  ridge 
was  growing  into  rocky  slopes  which  divided  the  light  like  prisms. 

But  the  moment  of  change  came — who  does  not  know  that 
moment  when  the  soul  awakes  and  claims  the  great  emotion?  For 
hours  I  had  assailed  the  desert — now  at  last  it  was  mine.  And 
in  that  moment  a  name  leaped  out  of  memory  with  the  rush  and 
thrill  of  a  song.  The  Painted  Desert — w'e  shouted  the  name  w  ith 
joy.  This  was  the  Painted  Desert — how  could  we  have  forgotten 
the  vivid  word  ?  That  ridge  of  verdureless  hills  beyond  us  was 
streaked  and  striped  and  splashed  with  colours  that  burned  in  the 
sun;  the  whitest  gleaming  wiiite,  soft  old-rose  pink,  Nile-green, 
and  yellow  ochre,  and  a  deep  blood-red.  The  purple  haze  of  dis¬ 
tance  w'as  thinning  as  we  drew  near,  and  leaving  the  colours  bare. 
The  veils  of  green  which  time  has  drawn  in  other  lands  were 
stripped  here  from  the  naked  earth,  and  w’e  saw  her  as  she  lay 
through  airless  and  waterless  ages  under  the  fiery  sun. 

Against  that  remote  antiquity  how  strange  an  anachronism  was 
our  little  caravan !  We,  of  Boston,  of  Chicago,  of  Flagstaff,  we 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow',  invading  an  unpeopled  planet,  startling 
the  silence  of  its  long  communion  with  sun  and  stars !  For  it 
might  be  a  moon  landscape,  this  Painted  Desert  of  Arizona — a  bit 
of  that  ancient  moon  which  the  new  astronomy  reveals,  lying 
bare  and  gaunt  and  lifeless  under  the  unwinking  sun  through  the 
innumerable  ages  of  its  doom.  A  moon  country,  and  something 
of  the  exultation  which  the  first  lunar  adventurer  might  feel  in 
setting  foot  on  that  burning  marl,  I  felt  in  this  earthly  wilderness. 
Like  him,  I  could  not  measure  the  feeling,  nor  call  it  by  familiar 
names.  It  was  not  joy  or  terror,  nor  love,  nor  hatred.  It  was  a 
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sudden  gift  of  wings,  a  sudden  growth  into  freedom.  Freedom  1- 
with  great  leaps  of  the  soul  we  reached  out  toward  the  freedom  of 
the  desert.  We  knew  the  wild  grandeur  of  it— of  breaking  bound; 
and  possessing  infinities  of  space  and  time  to  roam  in.  At  last 
we  slipped  through  the  human  meshes  and  found  the  background 
of  vastness  and  silence  against  which  life  sets  up  its  little  shovg. 
Life? — our  hearts  lurched  with  doubts  of  life.  The  scant  k 
sage  and  mesquite  scarcely  grew,  and  not  even  a  twisted  juniper 
tempered  the  heat  of  sand  and  sun.  No  sound  of  beast  or  reptile, 
no  whirr  of  wings,  not  even  a  humming  of  winds  made  answer  to 
our  questions.  As  we  drew  into  those  savage  hills  even  the  pitifni 
plants  of  the  desert  found  no  foothold  among  the  stones— not  a 
twisted  twig,  not  a  silvery  blade  reminded  us  of  our  teeminj 
earth.  And  these  hills  were  an  Inferno  splashed  with  blood  and 
streaked  wdth  fire ;  their  level  strata  built  up  hoary  devils’  for¬ 
tresses,  huge  castellated  cities  of  the  lost.  Childe  Eoland’s  tower 
frowned  down  upon  us — “The  round  squat  turret,  black  as  tie 
fool’s  heart.”  The  place  seemed  the  scene  of  poets’  tragedies  and 
the  rash,  terrific  deeds  of  history ;  and  yet  here  was  no  darkness- 
earth  mourned  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 

It  was  a  relief  to  alight  from  our  wagons  and  climb  out  of  thi; 
blazing  pit ;  to  reach  the  height  of  those  vast  castellations  and  find 
a  friendlier  plain  beyond  us  at  the  new  level.  By  this  time  we 
were  thirsting,  for  the  yellow  Winslow  water  was  less  temptinj 
than  the  promised  spring  beyond  us,  and,  moreover,  it  was 
fitting  that  we  thirst  in  the  desert.  The  hills  now  were  not  strati¬ 
fied,  but  volcanic  :  queer  isolated  buttes  bursting  out  of  the  sand 
in  shapes  symmetrical  or  tortuous,  frowning  with  sullen  colours. 
As  we  rounded  each  of  them  the  perfidious  Johnny  promised  ns 
a  glimpse  of  the  Indian  trader’s  shack,  w^here  we  were  to  pass 
the  night ;  yet  beyond  each  slope  rose  another  and  another,  till 
we  despaired.  At  last  a  black  cone  fronted  us,  zebra-streaked 
from  tip  to  centre  with  zigzags  of  white  :  the  charred  lava- 
showered  cone  of  Pyramid  Mountain,  our  last  marvel  in  a  day  of 
marvels;  and  under  the  long,  beautiful  curve  of  its  base  a  bit  of 
greenery  and  a  stockade  made  us  shout  with  joy.  Soon  we  were 
alighting  among  green  bushes,  stretching  our  stiffened  limbs aad 
drinking  cool,  clear  water  from  the  spring.  A  well  in  the  desert- 
none  may  know  the  beauty  of  this  scriptural  phrase  until  he  finds 
the  well,  as  we  did,  after  a  day  of  sun  and  sand. 

It  was  the  festival  of  his  year  for  Mr.  Shuflin,  and  his  heart 
went  out  to  us  in  welcome.  Months  might  pass  after  this  before 
he  would  see  another  pale-face ;  we  were  his  friends  and  brothers, 
and  the  best  that  he  had  was  ours — water,  basins,  and  a  cook- 
stove,  stories  and  long  remembrance.  Soon  other  white  traveller 
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appeared,  coming  back  from  Moki-land,  and  our  persuasive  rail¬ 
road  man  changed  our  broken  wagons  for  their  strong  one,  and 
one  of  our  horses  for  a  better.  We  supped  ravenously  of  our 
usual  fried  bacon  and  potatoes,  and  canned  corn  and  tomatoes, 
longing  in  vain  for  dozens  of  cool,  juicy  oranges  with  which  to 
slake  the  desert  thirst.  Curious  Navajos  eyed  us  stolidly,  or 
listened  not  too  eagerly  when  we  tried  to  bargain  for  their  silver- 
and-turquoise  rings  and  bracelets — men  in  trousers  and  blouses, 
shy,  unkempt  women  in  blouses  and  skirts.  One  of  these  ladies 
offered  me  a  half-dollar  for  my  shabby  pink  silk  parasol,  though 
its  handle  had  been  broken  on  the  way ;  and  I  grieved  that  my 
need  compelled  a  refusal.  But  her  need  was  greater  than  mine, 
for  in  the  morning  the  battered  thing  was  gone.  After  all,  I  was 
glad—have  I  not  myself  longed  for  bits  of  vanity  almost  to  the 
stealing  point — old  Eoman  glass,  ragged  Flemish  lace,  perhaps 
even  the  wampum  necklaces  of  this  lady’s  husband?  I  could 
make  shift  against  the  sun  for  my  little  journey,  but  she  will 
thwart  him  with  my  pink  parasol  for  years. 

We  lingered  in  the  moonlight  on  Mr.  Shuflin’s  porch  listening 
to  the  tale  of  Frank’s  adventures  as  cowboy,  section-hand,  pros¬ 
pector,  and  all-round  fighter.  The  Boston  men  had  not  kept  in 
tune  with  their  wild-western  driver,  and  his  free  spirit  was  in 
revolt.  At  their  supper  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down  the  law  : 
he  was  “  no  nigger,”  but  as  good  a  white  man  as  they,  and  only  on 
terms  of  social  equality  would  he  continue  the  journey.  The 
Professor  and  his  friend  had  considerately  patched  up  a  peace,  but 
complete  harmony  could  not  be  attained.  So  it  was  we  and  not 
they  who  heard  his  Arizona  epic — we  who  had  loved  at  first  sight 
the  tall,  lank,  scarred  adventurer,  and  who  now  laughed  under 
that  solemn  black  mountain  at  his  long  warfare  with  the  hated 
Mexican.  It  wms  late  when  we  slept  at  last  on  our  blankets 
among  the  bushes,  under  the  keen  stars  and  the  white  half-moon. 

We  were  off  early  in  the  morning  for  the  forty-mile  pull  to 
Wolpi— a  more  monotonous  day  over  sandier  roads,  w'hich  taxed 
our  horses’  strength.  To  be  sure,  those  volcanic  buttes  were  very 
strange;  one  looked  like  an  inverted  cup — the  proof,  perhaps,  of 
some  god’s  wrath  who  had  sought  for  a  drink  in  vain ;  another, 
the  Giant’s  Chair,  needed  only  a  few  strokes  of  some  mighty 
chisel— a  few  touches  by  Michael  Angelo  or  Eodin — to  show  a 
throned  god  as  monumental  as  the  Sphynx,  the  lonely  lord  of  the 
desert  silently  guarding  his  kingdom  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  The  earth  now  was  a  little  less  arid — the  mesquite  clumps 
grew  closer,  we  lunched  in  the  shade  of  juniper  trees,  and  once 
the  horses  had  a  drink  at  a  yellow  pool  left  in  a  hollow  by  recent 
rains.  But  w'e  almost  despaired  of  Wolpi,  so  slow  and  heavy  was 
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the  gradual  climb.  Our  drivers  were  amiably  uncertain  of  the 
way,  and  picked  up  a  Navajo  horseman  to  guide  us  by  the  shortest 
road.  He  was  a  beautiful  creature,  this  Navajo,  caracolling  back 
and  forth  on  his  slim  bay  horse,  with  the  crimson  silk  kerchief 
banding  his  forehead,  and  the  heavy  silver  chains  and  belt  over 
his  velveteen  blouse.  We  trusted  him  even  when  the  wheel- 
tracks  almost  vanished ;  and  at  last,  as  the  long  monotonous  day 
was  drawing  toward  sunset,  we  saw  him  draw  rein  at  the  crest 
of  a  ridge,  and  point,  like  some  fine  equestrian  statue,  toward  the 
promised  land.  We  whipped  our  jaded  horses  on,  and  looked 
across  a  curving  valley  to  the  thin  mesa  of  Wolpi,  rising  like  a 
knife-blade  out  of  the  desert. 

Our  rig  was  ahead,  and  our  gallant  railroad  friend  was  in  cod- 
trol.  We  leaped  out  and  in  again  with  the  glee  of  children,  and 
then,  with  one  laughing  w'ord  to  the  horses,  we  dashed  down  that 
steep  road  at  a  reckless  gallop.  A  wild  rush  of  a  mile  or  tyvo 
brought  us  to  the  bottom,  and  there,  with  Wolpi  still  seven  or 
eight  miles  away,  we  alighted  and  gathered  brush  for  the  suppei 
fire.  But  the  other  w'agons  came  up  while  our  horses  were  being 
freed  for  their  meal,  and  the  Professor  objected.  Magnificently 
he  commanded  his  driver  to  move  “  on  to  Wolpi,”  and  swore  by  his 
gods  that  he  w’ould  eat  no  supper  short  of  that  shadowed  cliff. 
Frank  explained  that  the  tired  horses  could  not  make  the  last 
sandy  pull  without  a  meal  and  a  rest,  but  the  Professor 
dramatically  acted  out  his  role  against  the  desert  silence,  his 
black  figure  towering  in  the  twilight,  and  his  super-civilised  voice 
sounding  the  gamut  of  wrath.  “  On  to  Wolpi !  ”  he  thundered, 
and  while  w’e  women  cowered  somewhere  in  the  shadow,  he 
winked  a  reassuring  eye  at  us,  and  even  smiled  to  show  that  he 
was  human. 

But  Frank  was  too  staunch  a  fighter  to  be  moved  by  Bostonian 
threats ,  so  we  and  the  horses  supped  while  the  Professor  and  his 
friend  marched  heroically  up  and  down.  In  less  than  an  hour  y^e 
were  off  again  by  moonlight,  pulling  slowly  through  the  deepest 
sand  of  all  our  journey.  Soon  our  road  traversed  corn-fields,  the 
corn  growing  in  thick  clusters  out  of  the  dry  sand.  And  lithe 
Moki  youths  ran  towards  us  curiously,  their  brown  legs  bare.  We 
told  and  discounted  marvellous  stories  of  their  running  :  as  of  the 
husbandman  whose  field  lay  forty  miles  from  his  home,  and  who 
ran  to  and  from  his  work  every  day.  And  at  last  we  alighted 
under  the  frowning  wall  of  rock,  rented  a  government  hut  from 
the  Indian  owner,  and  spread  blankets  for  the  women  on  its  floor, 
and  for  the  men  on  the  rock  outside.  We  had  reached  it— this 
steep  island  in  the  desert,  and  we  slept  peacefully  under  its 
fortress  walls. 
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The  sunrise  race  allured  us  as  much  as  the  sunset  dance,  so 
we  were  up  and  breakfasting  at  five  o’clock,  while  the  cloudless 
sky  reddened  eastward.  The  mesa  was  whitening  now,  and  flush¬ 
ing  with  the  dawn — a  straight  wall  six  hundred  feet  high,  which 
we  must  climb  like  flies.  At  its  top  the  increasing  light  showed 
windows— yes,  dwellings  piling  upward.  Like  Coronado’s  con- 
quistadores,  like  our  own  early  frontiersmen,  we  marvelled  at  these 
eerie  habitations  growing  like  progeny  out  of  the  very  rock ;  pic¬ 
tured  the  fierce  Apache  raids  which  must  have  driven  this  peaceful 
tribe  long  ago  to  the  tip  of  that  waterless  cliff. 

He  who  has  climbed  to  Wolpi  at  sunrise  wall  never  forget  that 
sunrise.  The  trail  opened  before  us  as  we  climbed — very  steep 
and  narrow,  but  safe  enough  ;  we  were  rising  out  of  this  desert  of 
our  wanderings,  leaving  the  shadowed  valley,  the  huts  and  tents, 
the  Bostonian — yea,  all  the  world — asleep  below.  We  dashed  on 
breathlessly  through  the  clear,  cool  air,  fearing  lest  the  sun  should 
arrive  before  us ;  and  paused  at  last,  victors,  at  the  top,  with  that 
spacious  wilderness  circling  below  us  to  the  vast  round  red  horizon , 
under  whose  rim  waited  the  golden  day. 

That  was  the  great  moment,  the  moment  of  conquest,  of 
achievement.  We  had  mounted  to  the  tip  of  the  world,  we  had 
won  the  sky -city,  and  all  things  were  in  harmony  with  our  joy. 
As  we  dashed  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  end  of  Wolpi, 
vivid  barbaric  figures  w’ere  waiting  on  rocks  and  roofs,  with  only 
a  few  pale-faces  among  their  faces  of  bronze.  From  an  over¬ 
hanging  rock  we  also  searched  the  desert,  and  discovered  at  last 
five  or  six  moving  fly-specks  far  away.  Nearer  they  came,  these 
dark  specks  growing  into  men  ;  at  last  w-e  could  see  the  bare  legs 
running,  the  half-naked  bodies  streaked  with  colour ;  at  last  they 
were  just  below  us,  disappearing  up  the  trail.  And  we  crossed  to 
the  tiny  plaza  over  the  underground  antelope  kiva,  where,  in  a 
moment,  the  gaudy  victor  dashed  to  his  goal  and  took  the  feathered 
trophy ;  while  another  and  another  of  the  painted  racers  ran  past  so 
near  that  we  might  touch  them — ran  silently,  swiftly,  easily,  their 
feathers  and  fringes  streaking  the  windless  air. 

It  was  all  very  still  and  solemn,  their  passing  and  our  lingering. 
Our  talk  and  laughter  sank  to  w'hispers  or  died  on  our  lips,  for 
from  the  dark  temple  underneath  us  rose  the  low'  chant  of  the 
antelope  priests,  the  first  strain  of  the  Moki  music.  It  was  built 
on  a  few  notes  of  some  scale  wilder  than  ours,  and  it  sounded 
endlessly  monotonous  and  strange ;  yet  as  we  listened  it  seemed 
one  with  the  desert  and  the  sunrise — an  aspiration,  an  effluence 
out  of  the  heart  of  this  occult  earth.  Through  the  square  hole  of 
entrance  we  dimly  saw  dark  figures  crouching  at  an  altar,  and 
shaking  their  softly-cooing  rattles.  Above  it  a  man  sat  still  as  the 
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rock,  his  hands  clasping  his  upraised  knees,  his  eyes  fixed  in  a 
level  inward  gaze  that  swerved  not  for  our  wondering.  Surely 
the  inscrutable  music  and  the  inscrutable  watcher  belonged  to 
their  place  and  hour,  and  w'e  intruded  too  curiously  upon  their 
salutation  to  the  sun.  Yet  still  we  lingered  and  listened,  unable 
to  move  so  long  as  that  unchanging  picture  lasted— the  little  open 
space  among  huddled  houses,  the  fixed  oracular  figure,  the  strange 
earth-music  rising  out  of  the  earth,  and  encompassing  all— far 
out  and  far  below — the  immensity  of  the  desert  and  the  rising  sun. 
At  last  W'e  explored  the  three  villages  of  the  mesa  while  the  dav 
grew  hot ;  the  narrow  lanes  and  tiny  houses  of  Wolpi,  the  deeply 
rutted  narrow  ledge  which  connects  it  with  Sichomovi,  and  at  last 
the  foreign  Tewa,  whose  people  make  pottery  and  speak  a  different 
language.  Everywhere  the  little  rooms  were  astonishingly  clean, 
as  though  freshly  white- washed  for  the  festival ;  and  very  pretty 
with  their  rows  of  pots  and  baskets,  their  gay  blankets  and  gar¬ 
ments  hanging  on  a  line,  and  the  three  worn  millstones  in  the 
corner.  We  bargained  with  the  hospitable  people  for  baskets, 
pots,  kachinas,  &c.,  but  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  them  to  sell 
their  jewellery  and  blankets.  All  were  preparing  for  the  festival; 
ugly  old  women  were  dressing  their  pretty  daughters’  hair  in  the 
big  round  whorls  of  maidenhood,  and  modestly  braiding  their  own; 
meals  were  being  set  out  or  eaten — bowls  of  thick  mush,  baskets 
of  wafer  bread  which  looked  like  black  flakes  of  charred  paper. 
Little  naked  children  were  playing  on  the  edge  of  precipices, 
men  were  sunning  themselves  in  doorways  and  smiling  in  sk 
talk,  women  were  grinding  corn  or  painting  pots,  or  carryinj 
homeward  their  great  round  oyas  heavily  filled  from  the  distant 
spring  far  below.  And  at  last  we  visitors  were  growing  aweary  of 
the  sun ,  and  descending  the  steep  trail  with  our  bowls  and  baskets, 
to  lunch  and  rest  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  sun  was  burning  near  the  zenith  when  we  slowdy  followed 
that  trail  again.  A  few  light  clouds  deepened  by  contrast  the 
sharp  blue  of  the  sky  as  we  turned  into  the  Snake  Plaza,  the 
largest  open  space  of  Wolpi,  from  whose  rocky  floor  rose  atone 
end  the  mushroom-shaped  Snake  Eock.  At  our  left  the  plaza 
faced  a  precipice,  at  our  right  was  the  usual  high  jumble  of  houses, 
against  which  leaned  now  the  kisi,  or  bunch  of  cotton-wood 
boughs  bound  with  coarse  cloth  at  the  bottom.  A  narrow  little 
balcony  ran  along  the  wall  above  this,  and  I  asked  permission  to 
join  two  or  three  pale-faces  who  had  already  mounted  to  it.  They 
cried  out  a  welcome  to  their  “hotel,”  as  they  called  it,  helped 
us  up  the  ladder,  and  gave  us  seats  on  their  planks,  and  intr> 
duced  us  to  the  hotel’s  proprietor,  old  “  Mary,”  the  most  hideoz: 
thing  in  Wolpi,  where  pretty  girls  too  quickly  change  into  ugly  ol 
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women.  One  of  our  new  friends  loved  a  joke  better  than  life ; 
he  called  himself  Mary’s  partner,  and  never  tired  of  summoning 
the  wizened  little  woman  down  from  her  airy  perch  above  us  to 
collect  toll  of  each  newcomer.  Our  Boston  Professor,  arriving 
soon  after  us,  grew  very  tired  of  this  joke  and  others  ;  and  I  some¬ 
times  suspected  that  the  joker,  w’ho  bears  a  name  as  great  in 
Arizona  as  the  other’s  is  in  New  England,  took  a  malicious  glee 
in  watching  him  suffer.  At  any  rate,  nothing  could  stop  his  rush 
of  laughter,  which  carried  us  along  through  the  hours  of  waiting 
while  the  motley  crowd  gathered  on  every  edge  and  ledge — even 
on  the  bulging  top  of  Snake  Eock,  which  was  fringed  by  the 
moccasined  feet  of  gaily  dressed  Navajos. 

At  last  the  U.S.  Indian  agent  commanded  silence,  and  even  our 
laughter  sank  to  whispers.  The  snakes  were  coming  in,  he  said, 
and  we  must  not  excite  them  with  noise.  Indeed,  they  had 
entered  just  before  he  spoke — an  old  priest,  carrying  a  heavy 
bag,  had  squeezed  past  me  and  down  the  ladder,  depositing  his 
burden  at  last  in  the  covered  base  of  the  kisi.  I  recalled  the 
story  ethnologists  tell  of  the  nine-days’  ritual  w^hich  leads  up  to 
the  dance ;  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  each  detail ,  from  the  hour 
when  the  snake-priests  gather  in  their  ‘  ‘  little  elder  brothers  ’  ’ 
from  the  desert,  to  the  final  dramatic  moment  of  giving  them 
back  to  their  place.  It  w'as  a  nation’s  prayer  for  rain  which  I 
bad  come  so  far  to  witness — an  object-lesson  in  primitive  religion, 
the  more  to  be  heeded  because  it  may  soon  be  a  story  of  the  past. 
It  was  the  climax  of  a  year,  as  ceremonial  as  the  Greeks’ ;  a  year 
of  flute  dances  and  harvest  dances,  and  kachina  dances— all  the 
world-old  rites  by  which  an  isolated  people  had  for  centuries 
assisted  its  kinship  with  earth  and  sky,  its  need  of  corn  and  rain, 
and  dreams,  and  gods.  So  long  had  these  rites  been  enacted,  that 
their  origin  was  lost  in  the  dark  abysm  of  time,  that  the  very 
syllables  of  the  chants  were  archaic,  of  undisco verable  meaning,  no 
longer  the  spoken  language  of  these  people  around  me,  but  the 
dead  one  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  hidden  corner  of  the  earth, 
protected  for  ages  from  the  curiosity  and  conquest  of  stronger 
civilisations,  a  symbolic  drama  out  of  the  world’s  lost  past  was 
preserved  for  our  astonished  modern  stare. 

Yet,  how  swiftly  the  symbol  slipped  away,  like  the  allegory  of  a 
fairy-tale  !  A  troop  of  gay  little  maids  had  only  to  cross  the  plaza 
with  their  trays  of  sacred  meal,  and  I  was  watching  with  every 
sense  alert,  content  with  the  spectacle,  and  heedless  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  The  entrance  of  the  antelope  priests  plunged  me  deep  into 
the  past.  Was  this  America  or  Egypt,  and  was  I  a  railroad 
wanderer  of  this  new  century,  or  some  Pharaoh’s  daughter  of  that 
lost  day?  This  low,  monotonous  chant,  with  its  strange  slanting 
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intervals,  was  more  her  music  than  mine.  These  dark  figures,  be- 
feathered,  be-fringed,  their  blackened  faces  broadly  mouthed  with 
a  thin  white  streak,  their  painted  bodies  sashed  with  bright  em¬ 
broidery,  their  moccasined  feet  softly  stamping  the  white  rock- 
surely,  these  were  the  forerunners  of  a  procession  of  Apis  prepar¬ 
ing  to  manifest  their  brute  god. 

We  were  all  silent  now,  the  most  flippant  of  us  yielding  to  the 
spell.  The  seventeen  antelopes  made  their  three  circuits  and  lined 
up  below  us  facing  outward.  The  twenty-eight  snake-priests 
entered  and  circled  thrice — darker,  more  terrible  than  the  others, 
with  white  jaws  and  black-streaked  bodies  and  darkly-fringed 
leathern  kirtles.  As  they  drew  up  in  a  closer  line  facing  the 
antelopes,  my  mind  fed  upon  incongruities.  What  was  this  rite 
to  the  motley  audience  which  had  gathered  together,  like  the 
serpents,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth?  To  Moki  and  even 
to  Navajo,  each  motion  was  a  supplication,  each  archaic  syllable 
a  vow,  and  all  the  chances  of  wind  and  cloud  were  charged  with 
portent.  To  the  missionaries  and  teachers  it  was  idolatry  and 
ignorance — an  abomination  to  be  stamped  out  and  forgotten.  To 
the  men  of  science  it  w^as  a  phenomenon,  a  miracle  of  survival 
from  the  primitive  past  of  the  race.  To  us,  it  was  an  aesthetic 
emotion ,  impossibly  strange  and  weird ,  a  series  of  postures  which 
should  move  for  ever  on  a  sculptured  frieze,  of  wdld  harmonies 
fit  for  the  motive  of  a  desert  symphony.  But  what  was  it  to  the 
cowboy  and  the  man  of  the  world — to  our  professor  who  looked 
bored  even  now,  and  to  Frank,  his  driver,  who  ranked  Indians 
and  Mexicans  together  in  his  good-natured  but  unchangeable 
scorn?  At  this  moment  w'e  were  all  leaning  over  to  watch  that 
double  line  of  painted  and  fringed  and  savage  figures,  swaying 
rhythmically  to  and  fro  to  the  beat  of  their  low  chant  and  softly 
shaking  rattles.  It  was  as  though  they  were  lulling  the  venomous 
snakes  before  handling  them,  and  we  also  were  lulled  by  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  interlude.  The  chant  and  the  swaying  went  on  as 
though  they  would  continue  for  ever,  long  enough  to  move  the 
most  callous  of  us  out  of  our  conventions,  to  reveal  even  to  the 
unimaginative  the  fine  sincerity  of  this  alien  people’s  dream  ;  long 
enough  to  prepare  us  for  the  solemn  and  dramatic  change. 

A  child,  a  tiny  brown  boy  with  a  wreath  of  bright  cotton-wood 
leaves  on  his  black  hair,  stepping  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  snake- 
priests,  broke  the  monotony  of  deep  voices  with  his  treble  chant. 
His  solo  was  a  signal;  the  music  changed,  and  an  old  priest, 
crouching  before  the  Idsi,  began  to  draw  out  the  reptiles.  Now 
I  was  back  in  the  past  again,  deep  in  old  Egypt  or  older  Assyria, 
oblivious  of  slangy  whispers  and  clicking  cameras,  even  of  the 
little  dog  who  raised  an  incongruous  laugh  by  strutting  boldly 
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toward  the  kisi.  The  snake-priests  broke  into  groups  of  three,  and 
now  truly  one  in  each  group  became  the  bearer  of  the  inscrutable, 
became  a  symbol  of  man’s  eternal  quest.  Very  watchfully  he 
took  the  rattlers  and  arrowheads  in  his  mouth  and  outstretched 
hands,  while  his  two  guardians  soothed  them  with  long  feathers. 
Xot  a  motion  of  those  wicked  little  heads  was  lost  hy  these  keen 
watchers,  not  a  dart  of  the  poisonous  tongues. 

It  was  strange  that  we  felt  no  disgust  as  these  groups  circled 
the  plaza  with  reptiles  squirming  over  bare  breasts  and  faces, 
coiling  around  beaded  necks.  A  larger  emotion  possessed  us ; 
here  were  men  toying  with  death  on  this  high  rock  between  the 
desert  and  the  sky,  tossing  it  gaily  to  their  gods  with  dancing  and 
song;  our  brothers  of  an  earlier  world  were  making  speech  with 
the  infinite,  and  we  felt  the  thrill  of  their  awe.  Here,  in  this  far 
country,  was  a  human  tribe  at  its  most  poetic  moment — a  tribe 
compact  as  an  individual,  recreating  its  dream  out  of  the  long 
isolation  of  its  past.  It  was  giving  us  its  utmost — its  masterpiece 
of  art,  its  song,  its  prayer — against  such  rhapsody  could  we  be 
realists  ? 

The  music  was  wilder  now,  the  dance  more  violent.  The  out¬ 
stretched  arms  and  dangling  snakes,  the  faces  masked  and 
wreathed  with  reptiles,  w’ere  circling  the  plaza  while  fierce  voices 
wailed.  Sharp  fangs  were  charmed  away  from  painted  breasts ; 
rattle-snakes,  falling  and  coiling,  were  straightened  by  the  tickling 
of  eagle-feathers,  and  caught  up  adroitly  by  the  neck.  The 
antelope  priests,  standing  steadfastly  in  line,  were  swaying  and 
shaking  their  sibilant  rattles. 

Suddenly  the  chief  priest  darted  across  the  dancers  and 
sprinkled  a  circle  of  w’hite  meal  on  the  flat  rock.  With  a  choral 
frenzy  of  song,  the  bearers  cast  their  snakes  in  a  heap  within 
it,  and  leaped  and  shouted  around  it  as  the  little  maids  threw  over 
them  their  sacred  meal.  There,  while  the  music  stormed  and 
shrieked,  the  clustering  snake-priests  leaned  over  the  squirming 
serpents  and  gathered  them  up  in  their  outstretched  hands.  In  a 
trice  they  w'ere  out  and  away — to  the  north  and  south,  to  the 
east  and  west,  down  the  white  mesa  fleetly  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  that  the  “  little  elder  brother  ”  might  be  given  back 
to  the  desert,  the  people’s  messenger  to  the  god  of  rain. 

.\nd  so  it  was  over.  We  rose  and  stretched  our  arms  and 
sprang  down  the  ladder,  and  rubbed  our  eyes  free  of  the  spell. 
We  leaped  back  from  time’s  dim  abyss  to  our  own  day,  and  made 
friends  with  our  own  kind — with  scientists  and  painters  and  other 
adventurers,  whom  the  common  isolation  disposed  to  cordiality. 
\\e  gathered  the  Moki  children  around  us — bright-eyed,  plump 
little  smiling  brown  youngsters — and  gave  them  candy  and  gay 
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ribbons  and  mechanical  toys  :  a  happy,  pretty  little  half-naked 
troop,  mystified  and  enraptured  over  the  white  children’s  play, 
things,  laughing  especially  at  a  rubber  pig,  which  blew  up  and 
squeaked  and  collapsed.  We  wandered  back  to  the  other  villages 
on  the  narrow  mesa,  to  Sichomovi  and  Tewa,  and  lingered  in 
their  little  lanes,  bargaining  once  more  for  pottery  and  baskets  ! 
and  turquoises. 

One  picture,  one  eerie  sensation  of  loneliness,  I  remember  as  my 
farewell  to  Wolpi.  At  Sichomovi  I  had  lost  my  friends,  and 
as  the  swift  twilight  was  falling,  I  ran  back  several  hundred  yards 
to  Wolpi  to  find  them.  Suddenly  I  was  in  a  little  open  space  be¬ 
tween  those  rock-built  houses,  with  dark  faces  smiling  and 
beckoning  around  me,  and  not  a  white  face  visible.  The  village 
was  emptied  of  its  visitors ,  my  strange  hosts  were  come  home  for 
the  night.  Suddenly  I  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  lost  among 
savages  in  those  fierce  days  still  so  near  to  us.  These  faces  were 
smiling,  but  of  old  they  frowned;  the  night  was  falling;  I  was 
alone.  The  whole  wild  drama  of  conquest  returned  upon  me,  the 
desert  filled  with  foes.  And  as  I  made  my  way  back  between 
darkening  walls  and  along  the  narrow  open  ledge,  I  fought  the 
old  wmrs  of  my  race  with  Apache  and  Navajo,  and  the  sight  of  my 
friends  was  a  rescue,  the  slow  descent  to  our  star-lit  camp  was  a 
release. 

[Note. — The  English  language  was  not  made  in  Arizona,  and 
it  contains  no  words  applicable  to  various  natural  formations  of 
that  desert  country.  Therefore,  Spanish  and  Indian  words  have 
passed  into  the  common  speech  of  the  people,  and  thence  into 
literature.  The  word  mesa  (pronounced  mcssa)  defines  that 
sudden  lifting  out  of  a  plain  of  higher  level  strata  of  rock  ;  a  mesa 
may  be  a  narrow  ledge,  level  at  the  top,  like  that  of  Wolpi,  ora 
broader  table-land ;  but  it  is  always  a  higher  level  of  horizontal 
strata.  An  arroyo  is  a  sharp,  V-shaped  channel  in  the  desert, 
from  two  to  eight  feet  deep,  through  which  water  may  flow  one 
or  two  days  in  twice  or  thrice  as  many  years.  A  remolino  is  a 
sand-whirl — there  are  always  remolinos  wandering  over  the  desert. 
A  hutte  (rhymes  with  mute)  is  a  desert  mountain  or  large  rod: 
of  volcanic  formation,  and,  therefore,  irregular  shape,  usually 
isolated.  An  oya  is  a  water-jar  of  pottery,  carried  by  Indian  and 
Mexican  women  to  and  from  their  wells.  The  Mokis  call  their 
underground  chambers  of  worship,  which  contain  elaborate  altars, 
kivas ;  their  bunch  of  boughs  where  the  snakes  are  concealed,  a 
kisi,  and  their  small  and  curiously-painted  effigies  of  gods, 
kachinas.  The  word  shack,  to  any  one  who  knows  the  south¬ 
west,  is  much  more  descriptive  than  shanty,  though  it  means 
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little  more;  but  shanties  may  be  found  in  cities,  shacks  only  in 
the  wilds. 

The  snakes  used  by  the  Mokis  in  their  ceremony  are  chiefly 
venomous  rattlers  and  arrowheads,  and  a  few  large,  but  harmless, 
bull-snakes,  the  rattlers  making  a  large  majority.  The  best 
authorities  agree  that  the  reptiles  are  not  stupefied,  nor  are  their 
fangs  extracted,  the  snake-priests  securing  immunity  by  their 
skilful  handling.  Many  authorities  believe  that  the  dark-green 
liquid  which  these  priests  drink  after  the  dance,  and  which  causes 
violent  vomiting,  is  an  antidote  for  snake-poison,  and  one  or  two 
students  have  devoted  much  time  and  many  wiles  to  an  effort 
to  discover  the  secret  from  the  old  Moki  women  who  alone  know 
how  to  brew  the  liquid. 

The  Mokis,  or  more  properly  Hopis,  are  the  only  tribe  whicii 
preserved  their  paganism  from  the  Spanish  padres,  and  kept  it 
even  to  our  own  day.  But  now  it  is  being  undermined.  “  There 
won’t  be  many  more  snake-dances,”  said  an  old  snake-priest, 
sadly.  ‘‘  Our  children  come  home  from  the  schools  and  laugh 
at  the  things  we  tell  them.”  Not  much  longer,  perhaps,  will 
these  strange  villagers  cling  to  their  fortress  rocks  and  follow  with 
dance  and  song  their  mystically  ceremonial  year.] 

Harriet  Monroe. 
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One  year  probably  after  Tamhurlainc,  the  ])oet  produced  Dr 
Faustus.  There  was  a  prose  history  of  Eaustiis  in  existenct 
which  Madowe  diligently  copied  (especially  in  the  so-called  comic 
parts),  and  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject.  Unfortunately  the  text 
as  we  have  it  (derived  either  from  the  quartos  of  1604  or  1616)  is 
more  corrupt  than  in  most  of  the  other  plays.  The  cause,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  the  bad  taste  of  the  time  which  loved  “  clowuage” 
and  “  fond  and  frivolous  conceits,”  and  the  great  popularity  of 
the  piece,  requiring  new  versions  for  successive  audiences. 
Phillips,  in  his  Theatre  of  Poets,  says  that  “  of  all  that  Marlowe 
hath  written  to  the  stage,  his  Dr.  Faustus  hath  made  the  greatest 
noise,  with  its  devils  and  such-like  tragical  sport.”  Alleyne 
acted  the  principal  character,  as  he  had  before  acted  Tamburlaine, 
and  evidently  increased  his  reputation  thereby.  We  even  know 
how  he  dressed  the  part.  A  stanzp,  in  Rowland’s  Knave  of  Clubs 
(p.  22,  ed.  Percy  Soc.)  runs  thus  :  — 

The  gull  gets  on  a  surplis, 

With  a  crossc  upon  his  breast. 

Like  Allen  playing  Faustus, 

In  that  manner  was  he  drest. 


What  are  we  to  say  of  this  second  example  of  Marlowe’s 
dramatic  energy?  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reply.  Great  as 
Tamburlaine  was.  Dr.  Faustus  is  greater  still.  There  is  the  same 
largeness  of  conception,  the  same  vigour  of  rhetoric,  the  same 
“  high,  astounding  terms,”  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  the  first  play.  But  there  is  also  greater  maturity  in  the 
author.  No  feminine  interest,  such  as  Goethe  derived  from 
Margaret,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  great  predecessor. 
Rarely,  as  we  have  remarked,  could  Marlowe  draw  a  woman. 
But  there  is  decided  growth  in  jisychology.  Take  IMephistoptiilis. 
Here  is  no  sneering,  clever,  versatile  devil,  “  the  spirit  that 
denies,”  such  as  Goethe  portrayed.  Marlow^e’s  Mejihistophilis  is 
full  of  an  awful  melancholy,  a  being  who  had  had  practical  and 
rememberable  experience  of  what  Faustus  theoretically  denies. 
Two  dialogues  between  the  man  and  the  fiend  will  illustrate 
this  :  — 

Faxtst.  Tell  me,  what  is  that  Lueifer,  thy  lord? 

Mianx.  Arch-rx'geut  and  eommaiider  of  all  spirits. 
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Kai'st.  Was  not  that  Lucifer  an  angel  once? 

Mki’H-  Yes,  Faustus,  and  most  dearly  loved  of  God. 

Fai'st.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  he  is  prince  of  devils? 

Mki’II.  Oh,  by  aspiring  pride  and  insolence ! 

For  which  God  threw  him  from  the  face  of  heaven. 

Faist.  And  what  are  you  that  live  with  Lucifer? 

Mei’ii.  Unhappy  spirits  that  fell  with  Lucifer, 

Conspired  against  our  God  with  Lucifer, 

And  are  for  ever  damn’d  with  Lucifer.' 

Faist.  Wliere  are  j'ou  damn’d? 

Mmi.  In  Hell. 

Faist.  How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  out  of  hell? 

Mf.I’II.  Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it  : 

Think’st  thou  that  1,  Avho  saw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells, 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss? 

(!h,  Faustus,  leave  these  frivolous  demands 
Which  strike  a  terror  to  my  fainting  soul ! 

This  is  sufficiently  impressive,  both  in  style  and  thought.  Milton 
could  not  do  better  than  copy  one  of  the  lines  in  Paradise  Lost 
iIV.,  75). 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  :  myself  am  hell. 

The  second  dialogue  is  equally  significant  :  — 

Mi;rn.  Now  Faustus,  ask  what  thou  wilt. 

Faust.  First,  will  I  question  thee  about  hell. 

Tell  me,  where  is  the  place  that  men  call  hell? 

-Mkph.  Under  the  heavens. 

Faust.  Ay,  but  aa hereabout? 

Mei’h.  Within  the  boAvels  of  these  elements. 

Where  avc  are  tortured  and  remain  for  ever  : 

Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscrib’d 
In  one  self  place;  for.Avhere  Ave  are  is  hell, 

.\nd  Avhere  hell  is,  there  must  we  ever  be  : 

And,  to  conclude,.  Avhen  all  the  Avorld  dissoh’es 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified. 

All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven. 

Faust.  Come,  I  think  hell’s  a  fable. 

Meph.  Ay,  think  so  still,  till  experience  change  thy  mind.  .  .  . 
Faust.  Tush,  these  are  trifles  and  mere  old  wives’  tales ! 

Meph.  But,  Faustus,  I  am  an  instance  to  proAe  the  contrary. 

For  I  am  damn’d  and  am  now  in  hell. 

Faust.  How  !  now  in  hell ! 

Nay,  an  this  be  hell.  I’ll  Avillingly  be  damn’d  here. 


The  hero  is  an  esprit  fort — more  virile  than  the  fiend,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  Faustus,  who  ^oes  not  know,  has  more 
fortitude  than  Mephistojdiilis,  who  believes  and  trembles. 

(1)  Cf.  repetition  of  name  of  “  Zenocrate  ”  in  Tamburlaine. 
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The  character  of  Faustus  himself  is  a  still  greater  conception  ' 
Here  is  no  Tambnrlaine  thirsting  for  material  power,  but  a 
student,  thirsting  for  universal  knowledge.  The  quality  of  the 
hero  in  each  case  is  the  same,  because  each  has  that  unbounded 
passion,  lust,  amour  de  V impossible — whatever  we  may  call  it- 
which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  a  IMarlowe  hero.  But  the 
ambition  is  finer  in  Faustus’  case  ;  it  is  not  material,  but  spiritual 
Faustus,  like  our  ancestors  in  Eden,  w^ants  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  to  be  like  a  God,  knowing  both  good  and  evil.  It  is 
for  this  that  he  has  tried  medicine,  law,  divinity,  and,  finally 
because  its  promises  are  greater,  has  come  to  the  black  art  of 
magic  and  necromancy.  The  doctors,  Valdes  and  Cornelius,  are 
summoned  to  teach  him  the  processes  ;  and  the  hero  himself,  with 
reckless  daring,  summons  “  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep”  which 
come  to  him  “  when  he  doth  call  for  them.”  Yet  all  the  time 
his  conscience  will  not  let  him  sleep.  The  Good  Angel  and  the 
Bad  Angel  come  visibly  on  the  stage ,  struggling  for  his  soul ;  and 
Faustus  can  only  steep  himself  further  and  further  in  the  wildest 
escapades  and  all  the  lust  of  the  senses,  to  escape  the  reproach  of 
the  inward  monitor.  The  study  is,  it  is  true,  mainly  from  the 
outside.  We  watch  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  a  man’s  soul,  as 
spectators  who  see  the  outward  signs  of  the  growing  decay.  We 
never  (or  rarely)  see  it  from  the  inside,  as  Shakespeare,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  give  it  us — all  the  warring  impulses  contending  for 
the  mastery  wdthin  the  four  corners  of  Faustus’  consciousness,  and 
the  slow  descent  of  love,  reason,  intellect,  into  the  gaping  hell 
of  failure.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  Marlow^e  is  not  an 
analytical  psychologist,  as  we  should  understand  the  term,  though 
he  is  a  descriptive  psychologist  and  a  poet  full  of  picturesque 
imagination.  ‘^Vhat  we  see  is  a  kind  of  panorama,  scene  after 
scene,  sordid,  extravagant,  and  melodramatic,  all  tending  to  the 
multiform  ruin  of  a  noble  and  aspiring  personality.  He  draws  the 
picture  in  masses ,  as  it  were ,  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  general 
effect.  Y'^et,  as  we  draw  toward  the  conclusion  we  begin  to  learn 
more  of  Faustus  himself,  for  Marlowe,  unlike  some  modern 
dramatists,  is  not  afraid  of  his  big  situations,  and  the  drama  makes 
it  inevitable  that  we  should  be  witnesses  of  his  hero’s  supreme 
agony.  In  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  the  ruin  is  complete,  then, 
indeed,  we  sec  Faustus’  soul.  A  dreadful  anticipation  of  hell 
is  combined  with  all  the  restless  tossing  of  a  sin-tortured  man. 
and  I  know  not  what  grim  and  horrible  irony  is  suggested  by 
Faustus,  the  scholar,  quoting  in  his  despair  a  line  from  Ovids 
Amores,  “  0  lente,  lente,  currite  noctis  equi”  The  scene  is 
magnificent,  because  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist.  It  is  led  up  to 
and  prepared  with  accomplished  skill.  An  old  man,  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  History,  had  purposely  thrown  himself  in  his  path, 
makes  an  impressive  entrance,  with  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
Faustus 

Old  Man.  Ah  stay,  good  Faustus,  stay  thy  desperate  steps ! 

1  see  an  angel  hovers  o’er  thy  head. 

And  with  a  vial  full  of  precious  grace 
Oifers  to  pour  the  same  into  thy  soul ! 

'I'hen  call  for  mercy  and  avoid  despair. 

Ah,  my  sweet  friend,  I  feel 

Thy  words  to  comfort  my  distressed  soul ! 

Leave  me  a  while  to  ponder  on  my  sins. 

Old  .Man.  1  go,  sweet  Faustus  :  but  with  heavy  cheer, 

Fearing  the  ruin  of  thy  hopeless  soul. 

It  was  indeed  too  late,  and  the  wretched  man  know’s  it. 

Then  the  friendly  scholars  gather  round  him  :  — 

Faust.  Ah,  gentlemen  ! 

1st  Scholar.  What  ails  Faustus? 

Faust.  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber  fellow,  had  I  lived  with  thee,  then 

had  I  lived  still — but  now  I  die  eternally.  Look,  comes 
he  not?  comes  ho  not? 

2xd  Scholar.  Oh,  what  shall  wo  do  to  save  Faustus? 

Faust.  Talk  not  of  me,  but  save  yourselves  and  depart. 

3kd  Scholar.  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  will  stay  with  Faustus. 

IsT  Scholar.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend  :  but  let  us  into  the  next 
room  and  there  pray  for  him. 

Faust.  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me  :  and  what  noise  soever  ye 

hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing  can  rescue  me. 

So  Faustus  is  left  alone,  face  to  face  with  Mephistophilis  and 
his  doom.  That  terrible  and  wonderful  last  soliloquy,  in  w’hich 
.Marlowe’s  rhetorical  and  dramatic  art  rises  to  its  highest,  has  in 
it  all  the  elements  of  Tragedy,  as  the  Greeks  interpreted  the  term. 
It  fills  us  with  pity  and  excites  our  terror;  it  is  graphic, 
convincing,  awful. 

0  lente,  lente,  currite  noctis  equi! 

The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike. 

The  devil  will  come  and  Faustus  must  be  damn’d.  .  .  . 

Sec  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the  firmament ! 

One  drop  would  save  my  soul,  half  a  drop  :  ah,  my  Christ ! 

Ah  rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ! 

Yet  will  I  call  on  him  :  Oh,  spare  me,  Lucifer  ; 

Where  is  it  now?  ’tis  gone  :  and  see  where  God 
Stretches  out  his  arm  and  bends  his  ireful  brows  ! 

Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come  and  fall  on  me. 

And  hide  mo  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  ! 
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So  the  scene  proceeds,  wringing  onr  hearts ;  and  as  the  curtain 
falls,  the  chorus  softly  whispers  :  — 

Cut  is  the  branch  tliat  might  have  groan  full  straight 
And  burned  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough  ! 

I  have  purposely  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  over  IMarlowe’s 
two  earlier  dramas,  beeause  they  eontain  his  most  characteristic 
work.  Of  the  two  dramas  which  must  be  taken  next.  The  Jeic 
of  Malta  and  Edward  II,  the  first  is  manifestly  inferior  in  work¬ 
manship,  and  the  second  shows  the  author  subject  to  other 
influences  than  that  of  his  own  unaided  genius.  Somewhere 
about  this  period  in  his  eareer,  jMarlowe  began  to  work  at  the 
refurbishing  of  old  plays,  a  profitable  industry  in  which  Shakes- 
lieare  also  was  engaged.  It  is  a  very  speculative  task  to  attempt 
to  determine  how  and  when  these  Elizabethan  dramatists  did 
their  work — although  Mr.  Ingram  has  but  little  hesitation  in 
his  book  on  Marlowe — and  whatever  may  be  said,  can  only  be 
advanced  very  tentatively.  The  first  two  aets  of  The  Jew  of 
Malta^  are  fine  stuff,  well-arranged  and  spiritedly  written, 
with  the  eharacter  of  Barabas,  the  Jew,  emerging  sprlendidly. 
The  remaining  three  are,  eomparatively  speaking,  poor,  jejune, 
machine-made  wnrk ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  improbable  hy{)othesis 
that  Marlowe  grew  tired  of  the  play  and  passed  it  over,  with 
a  few  general  hints,  to  some  inferior  eraftsman.  Barabas, 
robbed  of  his  money  by  the  ^laltese  authorities,  has  his  revenge 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  daughter,  Abigail,  and  finally 
falls  a  victim  to  his  own  crafty  designs.  There  are  two  fine 
speeches  put  in  his  mouth,  one  in  the  first  act  containing  the 
celebrated  line  “Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room,’’  where  Barabas 
is  counting  over  his  wealth  ;  the  other  at  the  opening  of  the 
seeond  act  : — 

Thus,  like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man’s  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Vex’d  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabas.  .  .  .2 

Just  as  Marlowe  may  have  had  in  his  eye  an  old  play  entitled 
The  Jew  (referred  to  in  The  School  of  Abuse,  by  Stephen 
Gosson  in  1579),  so  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  had  before  him 
The  Jew  of  Malta  when  he  wrote  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  two  poets,  who  had  hitherto  worked  alone,  seem  to  have 

(1)  Date  about  1589.  Cf.  reference  in  Machiavel’s  opening  speech  to  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  French  king  in  1588 

(2)  Cf.  Collier’s  Dram;  Poet,  iii.,  136.  The  lines  are  quoted  in  Sk-ialetheia,  or 
The  Shadow  of  Truth,  1598.  Dyce,  1,  262. 
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worked  together  sometime  after  the  production  of  The  Jew  of 
ilalta.  The  etfect  was  significant.  Shakespeare  gave  up  some 
of  his  earlier  euphuistic  tendencies,  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Marlowe,  and  finally  worked  out  his  own  vein  independently, 
after  Marlowe’s  death.  Marlowe,  hitherto  exploiting  his  own 
genius,  first  became  Shakespeare’s  schoolmaster  and  then  his 
pupil.  Let  me  repeat  that  these  deductions  are  very  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  speculative,  but  with  this  warning,  we  can  advance 
a  little  dogmatically,  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  Refurbishing 
old  plays  was  the  order  of  the  day ,  which ,  as  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained,  was  a  lucrative  industry,  much  encouraged  by  stage 
managers.  It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  and  Marlow'e  w’orked 
together  on  The  Troublesome  Raicjne  of  John,  King  of  England 
j  (though  Greene  probably  had  a  hand  in  it,  hence  his  sneers  about 
Shakespeare’s  plagiarism),  and  while  the  character  of  The  Bas¬ 
tard  is  undoubtedly  all  Shakespeare,  King  John  contains  many 
Marlowe  passages.  The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  form  another 
piece  of  work  in  which  Marlowe  may  have  co-operated  :  and 
here  again  Greene  may  have  felt  that  some  of  his  work  had  been 
utilised.  When  Greene  in  his  Groatsworth  alludes  to  “  Tygres 
heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde  ”  he  is  referring  to  a  line  in  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  play  on  which 
|)arts  two  and  three  of  Henry  VI  are  founded.  Gloucester,  the 
Lord  Protector,  sometimes  speaks  with  the  voice  of  Marlowe, 
according  to  Mr.  Ingram  ;  while  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that,  although  Kentish  men  do  not  appear  in  Shakespeare’s  other 
plays,  they  are  spoken  of  admiringly  in  Henry  the  Vlth.  Mar¬ 
lowe  was  of  course,  a  Kentish  man.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubtful  whether  Marlowe  had  a  hand  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  although  the  fact  has  been  asserted.  As  for  Titus  An- 
ironicus,  there  is  no  jxisitive  proof  of  a  collaboration  or  indeed  of 
precise  authorship,  but  some  of  Aaron’s  expressions  are  very 
like  Marlowe,  while  Demetrius’  words  : — 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed  : 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won.i 

are  clearly  Shakespeare’s.  But  a  good  deal  of  direct  or  indirect 
imitation  w'ent  on  in  those  days  and  sometimes  a  phrase  or  a 
passage  was  bodily  lifted  from  one  play  to  another. 

In  illustration  of  the  relationship  between  Marlow’e  and 
Shakespeare,  two  pieces  are  very  significant.  I  have  said  that 
the  later  dramatist  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  earlier  at  one 
iwiod  of  his  career.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  III  was 

(1)  Cf.  Henry  VI.,  Part  i.,  Act  V.,  Sc.  3.  : — 

She’s  beautiful  :  and  therefore  to  be  woo’d, 

She  is  a  woman  :  therefore  to  be  won. 
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written  by  Shakespeare,  yet  the  character  of  the  hero,  with  his 
hard,  da}monic  vigour,  and  his  absolute  unscrupulousncss,  almost 
inhuman  in  his  diabolic  skill  and  ingenuity ,  is  not  quite  of  Shake- 
peare’s  customary  style,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  other  kinolv 
personages  in  his  Histories.  But  it  might  quite  conceivably  bi 
the  work  of  Shakespeare  writing  in  imitation ,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  of  Marlowe’s  craftsmanship.  Then,  as  has  alreadv 
been  suggested,  Marlowe  from  being  Shakespeare’s  schoolmaster 
became  his  pupil.  What  is  the  proof  of  this?  There  is  ont 
very  remarkable  jiroof  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II,  written  in  1591, 
though  possibly  not  produced  before  1593,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  his  plays.  How  good  it  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  keenly  enthusiastic  though  somewdiat  petulant  and 
emotional  critic  declares  that  in  it  Marlowe  is  better  than 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  Essay  on  George  Gliup- 
man  comparing  it,  as  indeed  it  is  natural  to  do  in  consequence 
of  its  main  motive,  with  Richard  II,  thinks  that  the  figures  in 
Marlowe’s  drama  are  more  lifelike  and  stand  out  more  clearly 
as  individual  personalities.  Of  course  Charles  Lamb’s  verdict  in 
his  Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets,  is  well  known,  although  it 
shall  be  quoted  once  more.  “  The  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating 
royalty  in  Edward,”  he  remarks  ‘‘furnished  hints  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  scarce  improved  in  his  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  death 
scene  of  Marlowe’s  king  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene 
ancient  or  modern,  with  which  1  am  acquainted”  (p.  28,  Ed 
1808).  Both  judgments  strike  one  as  extravagant.  The  death 
of  Eaustus  is  as  tragic  as  the  death  of  Edward  II,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  rate  either  of  them  higher,  in  point  of  pity  and 
terror,  than  the  heart-breaking  scene  of  King  Lear  with  the 
dead  Cordelia  in  his  arms.  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II  contains 
some  of  his  best  and  most  beautiful  poetry,  wffiile  Marlowe’s  play, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  contains  fewer  detachable  passages  of  beauty 
than  his  other  great  pieces.  The  dramatic  construction  is  bett,; 
in  Richard  II,  and,  even  in  the  matter  of  character  drawing. 
Bichard  is  a  more  interesting  figure  of  weakness  than  Edward. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  his  personages  are  very  well  de¬ 
lineated  by  Marlowe — almost  surprisingly  well — especially  Pi® 
Gaveston,  young  Spenser,  and  the  younger  Mortimer.  And 
Edward  himself  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  nobility ;  witness 
the  moving  lines  when  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  of  his  dun¬ 
geon,  the  unhappy  king  bursts  out  :  — 

Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  looked  not  thus 

When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 

And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  play  is  not  of  the  usual  Marlowe 
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tV|)c.  Why?  Because  it  was  written  in  imitation,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  of  Shakespeare’s  w'ork.  Observe  the  absence  of 
soliloquies,  impassioned,  rhetorical,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
Observe  the  clearer  discrimination  of  characters,  who  speak  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  nature  and  not  all  of  them  in  the  same 
intense  Marlowe  language.  Observe,  too,  the  careful  subordi¬ 
nation  of  poetry  to  the  end  of  the  drama  instead  of  that  love  of 
poetic  passages  for  their  owm  sake,  which  makes  Tamburlaine 
and  Dr.  Faustus,  and  even  The  Jew  of  Malta,  glow  here  and  there 
with  imperishable  fire.  Some  of  Marlowe’s  fervour  has  cooled 
down,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  play  usually  comj>ared  with  the 
piece  which,  above  all,  exhibits  a  perpetual  feu  dc  joic  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  youthful  poetry.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  Edicard  11. 
Marlowe  was  being  influenced  by,  or  learning  from,  his  younger 
rival.  Perhaps  too  much,  however,  has  been  made  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  debt  to  his  predecessor.  If  one  might  sum  up  the  matter 
in  a  few  phrases,  they  would  run  thus.  It  was  due  to  Marlowe’s 
example  that  Shakespeare  gave  up  the  conceits  and  euphuisms 
belonging  to  the  early  period  of  his  dramatic  work,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  virile  style  and  noble  and  romantic  ideals.  Shake¬ 
speare  inherited  Marlowe’s  blank  verse  as  an  instrument,  and 
perfected  it,  adding  much  to  its  suppleness  and  its  adaptibility , 
both  for  purposes  of  narrative  and  soliloquy.  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  w’orked  together 
on  old  plays,  e.g.,  King  John,  Henry  VI,  and,  more 
doubtfully,  Titus  Andronicus.  Lastly,  Shakespeare  took  a 
few  phrases  from  Marlow^e  and  incorporated  them  in  his 
work.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  obvious  imitations.  We  naturally 
turn  in  the  first  place  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  relation  to 
The  Jew  of  Malta.  Barabas  says  (Jew  of  Malta,  Act  I. ,  2)  to  the 
officers : — 

Why  I  esteem  the.  injury  far  less 
To  take  the  lives  of  miserable  men 
Than  be  the  causers  of  their  misery. 

You  have  my  wealth,  the  labour  of  my  life, 

The  comfort  of  mine  age,  my  children’s  hope  : 

And  therefore  ne’er  distinguish  of  the  wrong. 

Shylock  says  (Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.,  i.)  : — 

Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that  : 

You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  :  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 


e 


So,  again,  Barabas  says  to  Abigail,  his  daughter  (Jew  of  Malta, 
Act  II.,  i)  :  jjjy 

My  gold,  my  fortune,  my  felicity.  .  .  . 

Oh  girl,  oh  gold,  oh  beauty,  oh  my  bliss  1 
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And  we  hear  of  Shylock  crying  of  ‘  ‘  his  ducats  and  his  daughter.' 
(Merchant  of  Venice,  II.,  viii.) 

Once  more  Barabas  says  (Act  II.)  :  — 


I  team’d  in  Florence  how  to  kiss  my  hand, 
Heave  up  my  shoulders,  when  they  call  me  dog, 
And  duck  as  low  as  any  barefoot  friar. 


And  Shylock  says  (Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.,  iii.) 

Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug,  &c. 


Let  US  turn  to  parallelisms  in  other  plays.  Where  did  Shake¬ 
speare  catch  the  rhythm  of  Borneo’s  address  to  Juliet?  (Ronm 
and  Juliet,  Act  II.,  ii.)  : — 


But  soft,  what  light  from  yonder  casement  breaks, 
It  is  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  the  Sun  ! 


Here  it  is,  in  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  II.  :  — 


But  stay,  what  star  shines  yonder  in  the  East, 
The  load-star  of  my  life — if  Abigail. 


Where,  again,  did  he  catch  the  phrase  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  kA 
III.,  ii.):- 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds 
Towards  Phoebus’  mansion. 


save  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II.?  : — 

Gallop  again,  bright  Phoebus  through  the  sky.  .  .  . 


Shakespeare’s — 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 


is  well  knowm.  Listen  to  Edicard  II.  for  a  suggestion, 
timer  says  :  — 

Base  fortune,  now  I  see  that  in  thy  wheel 
There  is  a  point  to  which  when  men  aspire 
They  tumble  headlong  down. 


Sometimes  Shakespeare  seems  simply  to  copy.  The  speeches  of 
the  First  Player  in  Hamlet,  Act  II.,  Sc.  ii.,  concerning  Priam  and 
Pyrrhus  and  Hecuba  are  very  like  what  w'e  find  in  Marlowe's 
Dido.  Compare  especially — 

Unequal  match’d 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 

But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerv’d  father  falls. 


{Hamlet.) 
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*  Which  he  disdaining,  whisk’d  his  sword  about, 

And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  King  fell  down. 

(Uido.) 

Marlowe’s  bombastic  phrase,  “  Holla,  ye  pamper’d  jades  of 
Asia,”  is  echoed  by  Pistol  (ii.  Henry  IV.,  II.,  iv.),  who  says 

Hollow,  pamper’d  jades  of  Asia. 

In  Tamhtirlaine ,  Part  I.  Act  V.,  Sc.  ii.,  Zabina  says  :  — 

Make  ready  my  coach,  my  chair,  my  jewels, 

just  as  she  is  preparing  to  commit  suicide  ;  and  in  Hamlet,  IV. ,  v. , 
Ophelia  says  :  “  Come,  my  coach,”  just  before  her  piteous  death. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Troilus  and  Cressida  (II.,  ii.). 

Why  she  is  a  pearl 

Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships, 

obviously  taken  from  Faustus’  invocation  to  Helen. 

On  two  occasions  Shakespeare  quotes  Marlowe’s  lyrical  poems. 
In  Merry  Wives,  HI.  i..  Sir  Hugh  Evans  sings  : — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls, 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  : 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies — 

lines  which  come  from  The  Passionate  Shepherd,  while  in 
Is  You  Like  It,  Act  HI.,  v.,  we  have  the  notorious  reference  to 
Marlowe  in  words  taken  from  his  Hero  and  Leander  :  — 

Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might. 

Who  ever  lov’d  that  lov’d  not  at  first  sight? 

Doubtless  more  might  be  added  ;  but  perhaps  these  examples  will 
suffice  to  prove  how  carefully  Shakespeare  studied  the  plays  of  his 
great  predecessor.  ^ 

There  is  no  necessity  to  say  much  about  the  tw’o  remaining 
plays  of  Marlowe.  The  Massacre  of  Paris,  w'hich,  anyhow,  must 
have  been  composed  after  August  2nd,  1589,  the  date  of 
Henry  HI.’s  death,  who  expired  in  consequence  of  a  wound  he 
had  received  from  Jaques  Clement  on  the  preceding  day,  was  in 
all  probability  the  latest  of  the  poet’s  pieces,  and  is,  almost  cer- 

(1)  Cf.  too,  the  use  of  word  “spangled,”  i.,  Tamb.,  V.,  ii. 

The  fiery  spangled  veil  of  Heaven, 
and  Mid.  Night’s  Dream,  II.,  i.  : — 

By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 
and  Tam.  of  S.,  IV.,  v.  : — 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty  ? 
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tainly,  the  worst.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  it,  the  text  is  exceedingly  mutilated  and  full  of 
corruptions.  It  appears  that  Alley ne  acted  in  it  the  part  of  Guise 
who  is  fashioned  after  the  model  of  most  of  Marlowe’s  aspirin^ 
heroes.  Witness  the  following  passage  : — 


What  glory  is  there  in  a  common  good 
That  hangs  for  every  peasant  to  achieve? 

That  like  I  best,  that  flies  beyond  my  reach. 
Set  me  to  scale  the  high  Pyramides 
And  thereon  set  the  diadem  of  France; 

I’ll  either  rend  it  with  my  nails  to  nought 
Or  mount  the  top  with  my  aspiring  wings 
Although  my  downfall  be  the  deepest  hell. 
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But  how  little  have  these  sentences  in  common  with  Marlowe’s 
“  mighty  line  !  ”  And  think  of  a  dramatist  who,  having  to  tell 
the  story  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  night,  makes  little  or  nothing  of 
the  characters  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Coligny  !  Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,  is  probably  an  early  composition  or  else  begun  early 
and  laid  aside.  The  tradition  is  that  it  was  written  in  collabora¬ 
tion  wdth,  or  else  finished  by,  Nash,  the  biting  satirist.  It  is  not 
deficient  in  fine  passages,  although,  strangely  enough,  considering 
that  Marlow’e  was  a  good  scholar,  he  makes  two  curious  mistakes. 
He  converts  IliCneus  into  Ilioneus — 


Like  Ilioneus  speaks  this  nobleman. 
But  Ilioneus  goes  not  in  these  robes. 
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And  he  makes  an  army  march  to  Tenedos,  which  is  an  island- 
And  so  in  troops  all  march’d  to  Tenedos. 


It  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  remember  that  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  a  Latin  play,  under  the  title  Dido,  was  represented  in 
1583  for  the  amusement  of  Prince  Alasko,  written  by  Dr.  William 
Gager,  and  in  1564  a  play  in  hexameters  on  the  same  subject  'was 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  chapel  of  King’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  was  written  by  Edward  Haliwell.  The  beautiful  frag¬ 
ment,  Hero  and  Leander,  with  its  continuation  by  George 
Chapman,  and  the  charming  pastoral.  Come  live  with  vie  and 
be  my  love  (once  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  but  rightly  given  to 
Alarlowe  in  England’s  Helicon  [1600]),  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  reference. 


Marlowe’s  death,  like  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  is  clouded 
in  mystery.  We  do  not  know  how  Marlowe  looked  in  the 
flesh;  no  portrait  of  him  survives,  no  bodily  presentment,  which 
might  bring  his  personality  home  to  us.  And  the  man,  who  is  a 
problem  to  us  in  his  daily  existence,  is  equally  a  problem  when 
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he  comes  to  die.  One  thing  is  certain.  In  the  very  prime  of  his 
life— he  was  twenty-nine  years  old — he  died  a  violent  death  at 
Deptford.  The  record  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  "Nicholas  at 
Deptford  is  clear.  “  Christopher  Marlowe,  slaine  by  fPrancis 
Archer  the  1st  of  June,  1593.”  The  ”  fatal  age  ”  for  reformers 
and  young  men  of  promise,  as  Camille  Desmoulins  called  it,  was 
fatal  also  for  him.  He  was  eight  months  short  of  thirty.  But 
when  we  get  beyond  this  simple  fact,  all  is  confusion.  We  do  not 
know  who  Archer  was  or  what  he  was.  One  account  calls  him 
“  a  baw’dy  serving  man,  a  rival  of  his  in  his  lewd  love.”  ^  Another 
speaks  of  a  certain  Ingram,  who  may  be  Archer,  who  invited 
Marlowe  to  a  feast  and  w^as  playing  “  tables  ”  with  him.^  There 
is  no  real  doubt  that  the  scene  of  Marlowe’s  death  was  Deptford  ; 
nevertheless  one  writer ^  says  it  occurred  in  “a  streete  in 
London.”  The  manner  of  his  death  is  equally  doubtful.  A  most 
circumstantial  story  is  told  by  Beard  in  his  Theatre  of  God’s 
Judgments  (1597),  from  wdiich  it  appears  that  ”  Marlin  ”  (Marlow 
is  written  in  the  margin)  ‘  ‘  purposed  to  stab  one  whom  he  ought 
(owed)  a  grudge  unto,  with  his  dagger.”  ‘‘  The  other  party  per¬ 
ceiving  so  avoided  the  stroke,  that  withal  catching  hold  of  his 
wrist,  he  stabbed  his  own  dagger  into  his  own  head,  in  such  sort 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
wrought,  he  shortly  after  died  thereof.”  But  Beard  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  trustworthy,  for  he  is  collecting  all  the  instances  he  can 
find  to  prove  that  ungodly  people  have  a  terrible  end,  and  he  is 
evidently  anxious  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  adds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  a  graphic  touch,  that  Marlowe  ”  cursed  and  blasphemed 
to  his  last  gasp,  and  together  with  his  breath  an  oath  flew  out  of 
,  his  mouth.”  Nevertheless  this  account  is  the  one  which  obtained 
1  more  or  less  credence  afterwmrds.  Vaughan  (Golden  Grove)  says 
1  that  the  poet  was  stabbed  in  the  eye  and  that  his  brains  came  out 

>  at  the  dagger’s  point.  Wood,  in  his  Athence  Oxonienses  (ii.,  7), 
follows  Beard.  A  referened  to  this  current  story  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Returne  from  Parnassus  (which  seems  to  have  been  acted 

!  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  not  printed  till 
I  1606). 

)  Marlowe  was  happy  in  his  buskin’d  Muse, 

Alas,  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end. 

So  far,  w'e  discover  that  Marlowe  died  suddenly,  that  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  one  Archer,  that  he  tried  to  stab  him,  and  that  he 
was  himself  stabbed  by  his  own  dagger.  Also  it  is  plain  that 
the  reason  why  the  poet  lived  at  Deptford,  was  that  the  plague 

(1)  Meres’s  Palladia  Tamia,  &c.  (1598). 

(2)  Vaughan,  Golden  Grove,  &c.  (1600). 

>  (3)  Rudierde,  Thunderbolt  of  God's  Wrath,  &c.  (1618). 
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was  raging  in  London..  These  are  the  only  data,  but  of  course 
they  can  be  embroidered  by  the  imaginative  to  any  extent.  Mr 
R.  H.  Horne’s  Death  of  Marlowe:  a  Tragedy  (1870)  is  a  statek 
poem  and  well-known,  as  it  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
But  the  most  elaborate  conjecture  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Ingram’s  Christopher  Marlowe  (p.  242i. 
Lying  off  Deptford,  he  tells  us,  was  Drake’s  famous  vessel,  Tk 
Golden  Hind,  wdiich  was  an  object  of  much  wonder  and  curiositv 
to  all  and  sundry.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it,  amongst  others, 
and  after  this  royal  visit,  the  ship  became  a  popular  place  of 
resort  for  holiday  folks.  The  cabin  was  converted  into  a  ban¬ 
queting  room ,  or  saloon  for  refreshments ,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  an  allusion  to  something  of  the  sort  in  the  plav 
of  Easticard  Hoe!  (1605,  Act  HI.,  Sc.  i.)  in  which  Ben  Jonson, 
Chapman  and  Marston  collaborated.  “We’ll  have  our  provided 
supper,”  says  one  of  the  characters  “brought  aboard  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  ship,  that  hath  compassed  the  world,  where  with  full 
cups  and  banquets  we  will  do  sacrifice  for  a  prosperous  voyage.” 
Hither,  according  to  Mr.  Ingram,  Marlowe  came  with  sonif 
companions  and  the  fatal  quarrel  with  Archer  occurred  on  board 
The  Golde7i  Hind,  after  a  feast  in  which  “  tables”  (i.e  draughts' 
were  being  played.  The  wound  may,  he  adds,  have  been  either 
accidental  or  intentional ;  but  all  the  authorities  assert  it  to  hare 
been  intentional. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  comment  can  add  to  the  pathos  of  this 
sudden  and  violent  death.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  dies  a 
poet  and  dramatist,  who  had  written  the  best  tragedy  in  Dr. 
Faustus  and  the  best  historical  play  in  Edward  11,  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  He  had  also 
written  a  pastoral  of  wide  popularity,  to  which  Raleigh  though 
fit  to  compose  an  answer,  and  two  sestiads  of  a  poem,  Heroani 
Leander,  which  was  at  least  the  equal  of  Shakespeare’s  Fcniis 
and  Adonis.  He  had  shewn  signs  of  steady  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  his  dramatic  art,  for  Edward  11  is  clearly  devoid  of  some 
of  Marlowe’s  worst  faults,  and  w'o  may  assume  with  some 
certainty  that  it  came  late  in  his  career.  As  a  poet  he  had 
moments  of  genuine  inspiration  :  he  was  as  Shakespeare  says 
“  of  imagination  all  compact.”  As  a  dramatist  he  had  gran¬ 
deur,  nobility,  rhetorical  strength,  but  also  a  certain  extrava 
gance  and  bombast,  which  w^e  may  properly  call  youthful,  be¬ 
cause  he  evidently  tried  to  curb  this  tendency  as  he  grew  older 
He  was  singularly  devoid  of  humour,  it  is  true ;  but  a  man,  vho 
bas  a  golden  mouth  and  a  large  utterance,  is  not  usually  well 
provided  with  the  wise  restraint  of  this  quality.  In  the  portrayal 
of  character  he  was  becoming  more  accomplished  as  time  went 
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on  as  we  can  easily  see  by  comparing  Guise  and  Gaveston  with 
his  earlier  i^rtraits.  And  as  a  dramatist,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  he  was  improving,  for  he  was  learning  to  speak  less 
!  ^ith  his  own  mouth  and  more  through  the  mouths  of  his  person- 
a<^es.  Edward  7/  is  an  extraordinary  change  in  this  respect. 

What  Marlowe  accomplished  w^e  know.  What  he  might  have 
accomplished,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  we  can  only  surmise.  But 
that  he  wmuld  have  rivalled  Shakespeare  and  added  some  im¬ 
perishable  masterpieces  to  English  literature,  is  certainly  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability.  Fate  determined 
otherwise.  The  fury  “with  the  abhorred  shears”  severed  the 
thread  of  a  promising  career.  “Cut  is  the  branch  that  might 
have  grow’n  full  straight,  and  burnM  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough.” 

His  contemporaries,  at  all  events,  realised  the  loss  which  they 
aud  England  had  sustained,  and  offered  generous  tributes  to  their 
(lead  friend.  George  Feele  in  1593  alluded  to  “  Marley  the 
Muses’  darling”  :  Nash  in  the  same  year  burst  out  “Poore  de¬ 
ceased  Kit  Marlowe  !  ’  ’  George  Chapman  in  1598  declared  that  he 
was  “  up  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  flood.”  Ben  Jonson  referred  to 
his  “mighty  line”;  Henry  Petowe  (who  tried  to  continue  his 
Hero  and  Leander)  spoke  of  “Mario  admired,  w^hose  honey¬ 
flowing  vaine.  No  English  writer  can  as  yet  attaine.”  But 
[)erhaps  Michael  Drayton’s  is  the  best  tribute  of  all. 

Next  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 

Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had.i 

“Brave,  translunary  things!”  It  is  a  fine  phrase — perhaps 
as  fine  as  any  we  can  discover  to  offer  at  Marlowe’s  shrine.  But 
Marlowe  himself  put  it  more  exquisitely  when  he  wrote  of  ‘  ‘  one 
thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  least,”  always  hovering  in 
the  poet’s  head  and  ahvays  inexpressible  in  verse. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


(1)  The  Battaile  of  Agincourt,  Elegies,  &c.  By  Michaell  Drayton  (1627). 
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It  is  rightly  pointed  out  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Berlin  Eoyal 
Technical  University  /  that  was  published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  that  institution  in  1889 ,  that  the  after  effects  of 
the  mighty  development  which  followed  upon  the  great  events  of 
1866  and  1870-71  were  not  immediately  manifest,  but  only  dawned 
upon  the  Germans  by  degrees ;  that  Teutons  had  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  conditions  and  views  to  which  they  had  become 
accustomed,  and  to  familiarise  themselves  with  a  new  and  more 
expansive  order  of  things,  which  took  them  all  by  surprise,  ex¬ 
ceeding,  as  it  did,  all  that  they  could  possibly  have  contemplated. 
This ,  of  course ,  refers  to  the  enormous  strides  on  the  road  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  industry  and  business  that  the  new  German  Empire  began 
to  take  just  over  thirty  years  ago.  Every  large  town  in  the 
Empire  has  since  then  vastly  increased  in  size,  and  its  external 
appearance,  its  hygienic  arrangements  and  methods  of  traffic  have 
all  kept  pace  with  the  complete  revolution  in  modes  of  thought 
that  its  inhabitants  have  gone  through  as  to  the  requirements  of 
life.  A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  Empire  will  show  that  the 
people  of  Germany,  through  their  own  municipal  and  other 
sources,  together  with  the  contributions  from  the  State,  have  been 
paying  for  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and  technical  education 
not  much  less  than  they  have  done  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Lord  Eosebery  told  the  people  of  Leeds  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
nation  the  necessity  of  greater  efficiency.  “  Educate,”  he  said, 
”  educate,  educate,  was  the  word  that  we  seemed  to  hear  in  half 
the  news  reports  of  the  world.  ...  It  had  been  hoped  we 
sliould  have  caught  up  Germany,  but  the  most  distressing  figures 
with  regard  to  education  were  the  German  ones.”  Some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Haldane,  M.P.,  came  over  to  Berlin  and  gathered 
elaborate  details  about  the  activity  of  the  Eoyal  Technical 
University  at  Berlin,  and  Lord  Eosebery  again  stepped  forward 
to  speak  in  eloquent  terms  of  Germany’s  success  in  the  sphere 
of  technical  education. 

If  only  the  general  public  could  be  induced  to  take  up  this  matter 
of  higher  technical  education  seriously,  and  to  devote  intelligent 
interest  to  fathoming  and  examining  the  intellectual  causes  of 


an( 


(1)  Wrongly  spoken  of  in  England  as  an  “  Imperial  Charlottenburg.”  The 
name  of  the  University  is  “  Die  Konigliche  Technische  Hochschule  zu  Berlin.” 
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German  prosperity,  the  time,  otherwise  wasted  on  acrimonious  and 
useless  political  polemics,  would  be  applied  to  a  more  profitable 
kind  of  rivalry.  Impulsive  efforts  to  wake  up  are  made  from  time 
to  time;  but  the  agitation  to  do  so,  like  movements  for  the  reform 
of  the  army,  generally  fizzles  out  in  exaggeration.  One  side  ex¬ 
poses  weak  points  in  our  system,  declares  that  the  Continent  is 
far  ahead  of  us  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and  recommends 
the  immediate  adoption,  in  the  form  of  patchwork,  of  part  of  the 
German  system ;  and  then  the  other  side ,  consisting  of  those 
always  unwilling  to  reform,  seizes  the  advantage,  pointing  out  that 
our  energy  and  prosperity,  w'hich  are  undeniable,  wdll  carry  us 
through  everything.  In  this  w^ay  the  temporary  alarm  is  assuaged 
and  the  nation  slumbers  again. 

It  would  be  more  sagacious  to  admit  that  a  part  of  the  German 
system  could  not  with  advantage  be  transplanted  to  Britain  unless 
it  were  found  possible  to  transplant  the  spirit  of  the  whole  system. 
One  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  section  of  the  German  system 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  Every  youth  in  the  empire  is 
trained  methodically  and  suitably  to  his  station,  and  develops 
according  to  the  amount  of  intelligence  he  possesses.  He  must 
advance  in  knowledge  every  year  to  suit  the  standard  prescribed  by 
law  before  he  can  proceed  any  higher.  He  is  thoroughly  grounded 
with  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  every  stage.  No  young  German 
of  the  higher  spheres  of  society  would  be  sent  to  a  foreign  uni¬ 
versity  with  a  certificate  that  he  was  excellent  at  football  and  all 
other  outdoor  sports,  had  a  good  moral  character  and  pleasant 
manners,  and — was  fairly  acquainted  with  Latin  !  I  am  not  ex¬ 
aggerating.  Certificates  of  the  nature  just  sketched  are  frequently 
brought  over  from  British  schoolmasters  by  students  seeking  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  the  technical  universities  in  Germany,  and  not 
infrequently  they  are  couched  in  still  more  humorous  terms  !  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  general  the  young 
fellows  are  better  students  than  their  Teuton  confreres,  for  they 
arrive  interested  in  their  subjects,  and  willing  to  learn ;  and  it  is 
said  by  the  professors  that  they  work  steadily.  German  students, 
weary  of  having  been  so  long  under  a  severe  yoke,  are  w^ont 
to  devote  at  least  one  year  to  sheer  idleness  and  revelry.  But, 
unfortunately,  many  of  the  British  students  lack  on  arrival  that 
preliminary  general  knowledge  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  every 
German  youth  who  seeks  higher  technical  or  classical  instruction. 

This  is  a  complaint  also  made  at  home ,  for  last  year  Professor 
Alexander,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  when  distributing 
prizes  at  Burnley  Grammar  School,  said  : — 

In  order  that  they  (i.c.,  people  who  were  going  to  occupy  the  higher 
in  the  world  of  industry)  might  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
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technical  training,  the  essential  pre-requisite  was  that  boys  should  be 
trained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  secondary  school.  The  greatest  diffi. 
culty  which  managers  of  the  higher  technical  schools  found  at  present 
was  that  the  students  did  not  know  enough  of  the  ordinary  school  course 
A  boy  who  was  well-grounded  in  mathematics,  who  knew  how  to  express 
himself  in  good  English,  and  who  had  learnt  something  about  his  countrr 
was  better  qualified  and  would  turn  out  a  better  student  of  technologv 
than  if  he  had  been  trained  wholly  and  solely  in  acquiring  certain  special 
knowledge  which  was  to  be  made  use  of  in  that  higher  education. 

This  is  precisely  the  German  contention ;  and  German  legisla¬ 
tion  has  acted  up  to  it.  It  is  quite  right  that  we  should  be 
agitated  as  regards  the  fate  of  our  industrial  pre-eminence,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  looking  upon  Germany  as  our  chief  rival  in  this 
field.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this  successful  rivalry  is  that 
no  youth  in  Germany  can  proceed  from  any  secondary  school  to 
a  classical  or  technical  university  unless  he  can  show  that  he  is 
fitted  to  do  so  by  passing  the  test  which  is  called  the  “  leaving 
examination  ’  ’ ;  and  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  German 
system  of  education,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  that 
the  best  education  in  the  land  can  be  obtained  in  Germany  for 
a  relatively  insignificant  price.  Schools  are  not  worked  in 
Germany  on  a  commercial  basis  :  they  are  State  institutions 
(with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  that  are  subject  to  the  same 
requirements),  and  the  masters  are  in  all  cases  men  possessing  a 
State  certificate  authorising  them,  as  trained  instructors,  to  teach 
It  is  only  a  small  minority  of  British  parents  who  can  afford  to 
send  their  sons  to  our  large  public  schools  (gymnasiums  as  they 
would  be  called  in  Germany),  and  university  education  also  is  only 
open  to  a  comparative  few  in  England  in  consequence  of  the 
expense  that  it  involves.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  every 
German  town  has  at  least  one  gymnasium  and  one  “Eeal- 
Schule  ”  (commercial  school),  and  the  total  cost  at  either  of 
them  does  not  exceed  (according  to  the  age  of  the  boy)  from  £4 16s. 
to  .£6  per  annum,  exclusive  of  books  and  (as  the  children  live  at 
home)  of  board.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  boy  in  Germany 
to  cost  his  parents  more  than  £50  per  annum  whilst  he  is  at  a 
secondary  school,  inclusive  of  board.  Thus  cilery  German  boy  is 
certain  to  obtain  the  very  best  elementary  or  secondary  education 
according  to  his  station  in  life ;  and  his  own  self-respect  assures 
him  this  advantage ,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  pointed  at  by  bn 
comrades  (for  which  process  he  has  an  innate  aversion) ,  and  woulii 
ruin  his  prospects  in  life  and  become  declass^,  as  even  the  army 
in  Germany  is  no  refuge  for  ignoramuses. 

The  Government  authorities  in  all  the  German  States— we  may 
say  the  Ministers  of  Education  and  their  numerous  counsellors,  all 
highly  educated  men  experienced  in  matters  connected  with  educa- 
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ljon_early  acknowledged  and  appreciated  the  gigantic  progress 
that  was  bound  to  be  made — and  was  actually  made — in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  owning  to  discoveries  in  science.  Scientific  research 
was  organised  everywhere  by  the  State  authorities,  at  first  with 
limited  financial  resources,  but  ultimately  with  a  lavish  distribution 
of  funds,  and  in  the  chief  industrial  districts  of  the  empire  the 
great  magnates  of  industry  also  contributed  generously. 

Germany  has  beyond  dispute  invaded  with  success  the  fields  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  industry  in  which  Britain  was  formerly 
foremost,  and  has  established  herself  there.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  English  engineering  had  practically  no 
serious  competitor  in  the  market  of  the  world ;  but  in  the  second 
half  Germany  and  America  entered  the  arena  of  competition,  and 
we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  British  exports  in  this  branch  of 
industry  have  considerably  diminished,  whilst  the  Germans  and 
Americans  now  compete  also  with  our  manufacturers  in  our 
own  home  market.  Coincident  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  German  Technical  Universities,  which  were  founded 
barely  a  hundred  years  ago  as  commercial  schools  on  a  very 
modest  basis,  now  take  rank  with  the  highest  intellectual 
establishments  of  the  land.  After  the  German  Emperor  gave  the 
Prussian  Technical  Universities  the  right  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Engineering  (Doktor-lngenieur ,  to  be  written  in 
German  letters),  the  other  German  Federal  States  follow’ed  suit, 
so  that  now  technical  science  is  recognised  by  the  State  all  over 
the  German  Empire  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  taught  at  the  old  classical  universities. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  taken 
from  his  speech  at  the  first  congregation  of  the  Birmingham 
University  in  July,  1901,  are  striking  in  this  connection  ;  — 

The  more  I  study  this  question  of  higher  education  the  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  our  own  deficiencies,  both  absolutely  and  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  nations  which  are  our  competitors  in  the  struggle,  I  won’t 
say  for  existence,  but,  at  all  events,  for  a  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  I  regard  this  opening  time  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  a  critical  time  in  the  history  both  of  education  and  of  higher 
education,  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  we  overcome  the  innate  conservatism  of  our  people  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  highest  science  to  the  commonest  industries  and 
manufactures  in  our  land  [my  italics],  we  shall  certainly  fall  very  far 
behind  in  the  race. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  scientific  men  in 
England — let  me  only  cite  the  names  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir 
William  Crookes,  and  Professor  Meldola — that  whatever  loss  of 
ground  we,  as  a  nation,  have  incurred  in  industrial  progress,  is 
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largely  due  to  the  lack  of  systematic  scientific  education  in  the 
land  ;  and  I  do  not  know  who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  appre- 
ciation  of  the  bearing  of  science  upon  industry  has  been  one  ol 
the  chief  factors  in  the  raising  of  Germany  to  her  present  position 
in  the  field  of  industry,  whereby  that  empire  has  transformed  its 
role  as  pupil  to  that  of  a  rival  of  Great  Britain  within  less  than  a 
century.  There  is  no  example  in  the  history  of  education  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  progress  of 
technical  education  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
years  in  Germany. 

Let  me  here  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  written  by  Professor 
Meldola  in  1899,  than  whom  nobody  in  England  is  bettor  able  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  : — 
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Our  educational  machinery  is  still  so  far  behind  that  of  our  Teutonic 
colleagues  and  competitors,  that  the  German  universities  are  all  largely 
recruited  by  English  and  American  students  who  are  preparing  for  careers 
as  chemical  manufacturers.  In  stating  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
discreditable  to  our  country,  we  are  only  paying  our  German  friends  that 
homage  due  to  a  nation  which  has  all  along  recognised  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bearing  of  science  upon  industry.  While  we  have  been 
expending  large  sums  in  promoting  “  Polytechnics  ”  of  our  own  type,  the 
Gormans  have  been  extending  and  improving  their  educational  institutions 
so  as  to  provide  the  highest  and  most  specialised  kind  of  instruction  by  the 
best  experts  that  their  country  could  supply.  In  brief,  we  have  been 
“  playing  to  the  gallery  ”  while  the  Germans  have  been  addressing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  private  boxes  and  the  stalls.  ((■/.  an  article  on  “  Technical 
Chemists  as  ‘  made  in  Germany,’  ”  yatiire,  February  16th,  1899.) 


In  recent  years  Continental  as  well  as  American  firms  have 
entered  the  English  market,  and  have  sold  to  industrial  concerns 
and  to  the  large  municipalities  machinery  of  various  descriptions, 
and  complete  installations  for  power  generation ,  including  steam- 
engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  and  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  has  been 
able  to  establish  a  branch  factory  right  in  the  industrial  heart  af 
England. 

If  modern  German  or  American  machine-shops  are  compared 
with  English  factories  of  established  reputation,  the  superiority  of 
the  former  is  generally  acknowledged  in  every  kind  of  equipment 
as  regards  tools,  cranes,  and  other  facilities.  At  the  same  time  the 
accuracy  of  the  British  workman,  as  far  as  handwork  is  concerned, 
is  also  still  acknowledged  as  unrivalled ;  but  this  does  not  out¬ 
balance  the  disadvantage  just  mentioned,  for  modern  engineering 
aims  at  abolishing  all  handwork  wherever  tools  can  be  devised  to 
take  its  place. 

Want  of  technical  knowledge  has  also  repeatedly  placed  England 
in  the  background  in  recent  years,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
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English  engineers  who  conceived  the  improvements  at  the  same 
time  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  their  foreign  competitors.  The  latter, 
being  better  fortified  wdth  the  necessary  scientific  knowledge,  have 
developed  an  idea  conceived  in  Britain  into  a  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  success.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  waste  gas  of  blast 
furnaces  in  gas-engines.  The  first  steps  in  this  direction  were 
made  in  England,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  Germany  and  Bel¬ 
gium;  but  the  development  of  the  modern  large  gas-engine,  and 
its  rapid  introduction ,  are  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  active  and 
intelligent  work  of  Continental  engineers.  Even  the  Parsons 
steam  turbine,  which  is,  beyond  doubt,  an  English  invention,  only 
became  a  success  after  its  construction  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  Swiss  firm,  which  added  a  number  of  important  improve¬ 
ments  not  only  to  the  electrical  part,  but  also  to  the  mechanical 
construction  and  the  design  of  the  turbine  itself. 

The  scope  of  these  remarks  must  not  be  exaggerated.  They 
refer  generally — to  the  ruck  of  men  engaged  in  those  industries  in 
which  the  application  of  the  laws  of  technical  knowledge  plays  an 
important  rdle.  The  present  condition  of  things  has  unhappily 
seriously  affected  the  commercial  success  of  England  in  some  im¬ 
portant  fields  of  modern  engineering  and  chemistry  ;  but  one  must 
not  conclude  that  Britain  no  longer  produces  men  who  in  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  engineering  take  the  same,  if  not  a  higher, 
rank  amongst  the  best  authorities  of  her  competitors.  A  great 
deal  of  scientific  progress  in  technical  science  has  been  due  in  the 
past,  and  is  still  due,  to  the  private  w'ork  of  independent  individual 
Englishmen  who  sacrifice  their  best  time  and  knowledge,  as  well  as 
large  sums  of  money,  to  the  investigation  of  modern  problems. 
.\mongst  the  classics  of  technical  literature  of  former  and  recent 
date  are  to  be  counted,  as  is  readily  acknowledged  and  emphasised 
by  Germans,  a  considerable  number  of  British  names ;  and  in  all 
branches  of  practical  engineering  we  still  find  British  engineers 
who  are  second  to  none  in  theory  as  well  as  practice. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  of  the  vanishing  success  of  British 
engineering  if  they  are  not  to  be  sought  in  individual  short¬ 
comings?  This  is  the  question  I  posed  in  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  well-known  and  very  competent  professor  of  one  of  the 
German  Technical  Universities,  who  has  had  exceptionally  wide 
experience  in  matters  connected  with  the  application  of  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  practice  in  America  as  wmll  as  Germany.  He 
was  selected  for  his  present  post  on  account  of  this  special  aptitude. 

The  reasons  (he  said)  are  of  a  general  and  fundamental  nature.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  conservative  l  character  of  the  English  nation  may  be 


(1)  Cf.  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  quoted  above. 
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considered  to  be  an  obstacle  to  rapid  progress  and  vigorous  development 
I  may  compare,  in  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  the  technical  societies 
and  institutions  of  England  with  the  “Association  of  German  Engineers” 
Your  English  societies  have  retained  all  the  dignity  of  scientific  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  they  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to  propagate  information  con¬ 
cerning  technical  development  and  scientific  progress  among  the  large 
class  of  practical  engineers.  Their  papers  do  not  meet  the  demands  of 
active  life;  they  only  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  lose  most  of  their  original  interest  and 
importance  by  the  obsolete  method  of  their  publication.  The  general 
crowd  of  engineers  only  get  the  periodical  publications  which  are  sold  in 
the  book  market;  and,  however  good  may  be  the  intentions  of  their 
editors,  their  importance  for  the  technical  reader  is  certainly  greath 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  their  chief  purpose  is  to  yield  a  commercial 
profit. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  those  Englishmen 
who  go  to  the  Continent — to  Germany,  for  example — for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  field  of  their  technical  knowledge  are,  in  general,  seriously 
hampered  by  their  traditional  unwillingness  to  learn  foreign  languages 
thoroughly. 

But  the  most  essential  and  most  fundamental  reason  for  the  diminution 
of  industrial  success  in  England  is — from  our  German  point  of  view— the 
absolute  lack  of  any  educational  system,  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
modern  industry — that  is  to  say,  a  uniform  scientific  and  practical  educa¬ 
tion  fit  for  a  staff  of  engineers.  I  will  not  compare,  point  by  point,  the 
educational  institutions  of  my  own  country  with  those  of  yours.  This 
would  take  us  too  far;  and  I  do  not  want  to  criticise  any  special  technical 
school.  I  will  try,  however,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what. I  mean,  by  dealing 
with  results,  and  by  showing  you  what  we  consider  in  Germany  to  be  the 
modern  elements  of  systematic  education,  technical  science  and  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  practical  manufacture  and  business  life. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  insinuate  that  all  our  German  ideas  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  England,  or  that  they  could  be — they  might  not  all  suit  British 
conditions,  however  high  their  merit.  We  are  attached  to  a  system  that 
we  have  developed  on  a  firm  basis ;  this  might  appear  to  a  Briton  to  be  a 
limitation  to  individual  liberty. 

Still,  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  my  views  of  British  technical 
education  at  the  present  time ;  for,  whereas  in  former  generations  German 
engineers,  who  went  abroad  to  complete  their  technical  education  and 
enlarge  their  experience,  invariably  visited  England  for  this  purpose, 
they  no  longer  do  so,  but  wend  their  w'ay  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
same  with  Americans.  The  latter  either  stay  at  homo  or  come  to  Germany 
for  study,  but  not  to  England. 

A  German  easily  learns  a  foreign  language ;  and  in  America  the  large 
number  of  German  Americans  form  an  element  which  acquires,  without 
any  difficulty,  sufficient  command  of  the  German  language  to  follow  up 
German  technical  publications.  German  engineers  go  to  the  States  either 
to  stay  there,  thereby  adding  to  American  enterprise  and  activity  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  technical  education,  or  else  they  come  back 
after  they  have  adopted  whatever  new  and  useful  ideas  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  mechanical  shops  or  in  American  business  methods.  Thus 
there  is  an  active  interchange  of  practical  experience  and  technical  science 
between  Germany  and  the  United  Stales  which  brings  advantages  to  the 
two  parties  concerned.  The  same  applies  to  Switzerland  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  England  participates  very  little 
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this  exchange,  as  foreigners  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  going  to 
England,  whilst  the  English,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  learn  the  languages 
of  the  European  Continent  properly. 


That  men  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain 
are  actually  turning  their  thoughts  along  grooves  similar  to  what 
the  German  professor  has  delineated  in  the  lines  just  cited  can  be 
seen  from  remarks  repeatedly  published  in  the  British  Press.  I 
may  cite  here  the  gist  of  a  speech  by  Sir  F.  Forbes  Adam, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  on 
January  11th  last,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  and  convened  to  discuss  the  connection  between 
universities  and  commerce. 

The  chairman  proposed  the  subjoined  resolution  :  — 

That  it  is  highly  dciiirablo  that  more  graduates  of  the  universities 
and  other  persons  who  have  received  education  on  the  university  standard 
should  be  drawn  into  business,  and  that  there  is  a  need  in  this  city  of 
some  organisation  whereby  such  of  them  as  desire  to  enter  business  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  its  business  houses 

Whereupon  Sir  F.  Forbes  Adam  stated  that  in  conversation, 
on  the  platform,  or  in  the  Press,  it  was  accepted  without  cavil 
that  in  the  present  intense  international  competition  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  the  highest-trained  intellects  are  regarded  as 
essential.  And  yet  we  found  apathy  and  indifference  when  w^e 
came  to  take  practical  measures  to  ensure  that  in  this  country 
we  should  do  as  other  countries  had  done,  and  use  these  highly- 
trained  intellects  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  necessary  to 
secure  an  organisation  in  this  great  centre  of  industrial  life  which 
in  process  of  years  might  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Germany,  the  United  States,  or  other  countries.  What  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  prospects  and 
promises  of  the  future  for  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
higher  or  university  education,  and  who  went  straight  from  the 
grammar  schools  or  other  schools  into  commercial  life.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  bridge  over  which  they  could 
carry  those  who  had  received  a  university  or  special  training,  at 
the  more  advanced  age  of  twenty  or  twenty -one,  into  commercial 
pursuits. 

The  technical  and  commercial  success  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  magnificent  nature 
of  a  rich  country  and  the  youthful  vigour  of  a  well-mixed  young 
population;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equally  astonishing  de¬ 
velopment  of  German  industry  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
thorough  education  of  the  German  engineer  that  ranges  over  all 
the  fields  of  science.  He  is  able  to  co-operate  with  energy  with 
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the  intelligence  of  the  man  of  business  and  with  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  of  the  financier  who  brings  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  German  professor  continued  : — 


The  main  feature  of  our  modern  German  views  on  technical  education  is 
that  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  advantageous  for  an  engineer  to  have  a 
thorough,  as  well  as  a  systematic,  education,  in  all  the  curricula  of 
engineering.  Individual  versatility  is  indispensable  for  a  universal  and 
ready  understanding  between  the  various  factors. 

A  thorough  scientific  and  systematical  education  has  not  always  been 
appreciated  by  all  technical  men.  In  the  infancy  of  engineering  science 
and  industrial  life,  the  words  “theory”  and  “practice”  conveyed  ideas 
that  w'ere  by  nature  supposed  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  one  anotlier. 
Scientific  men  solved  the  problems  of  technical  theory,  but  the  results  of 
their  calculations  were  not  adapted  to  practical  use,  and  often  seemed  ont  ■ 
of  keeping  with  practical  experience.  But  “  practical  experience  ”  of  this 
kind  was  often  over-estimated.  The  “  practical  ”  man  who  was  useful  at 
his  work  looked  dow’n  upon  the  “  theoretical  ”  crank  in  the  oflBce.  .\ 
thorough  theoretical  education  was  considered  desirable  only  for  a  verv 
limited  number  of  men  in  the  draughting  office — the  large  number  of 
mechanical  shopmen,  erecting  engineers,  salesmen,  and  technical  officials 
of  various  kinds,  who  comprise  the  vast  engineering  staff  of  an  industrial 
country,  regarded  in  those  days  a  systematical,  education  as  a  useless  waste 
of  time.  They  passed  a  more  or  less  extensive  apprenticeship,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  picked  up  some  technical  expressions,  rules,  and  calculations 
without  method  or  system.  Some  of  them  acquired,  after  many  years  of 
practical  service  and  private  work,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
principles  in  their  special  line  of  work,  if  they  had  mental  capacity,  and 
if  their  superiors  were  intelligent. 

During  that  time  an  engineer  would  be  a  useful  man  without  knowing 
anything  of  what  was  going  on  outside  his  own  special  line  of  work. 
Industrial  plants  were  of  remarkable  simplicity ;  co-operation  with  engineers 
of  other  branches  was  seldom  needed.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
then  to  expect  theoretical  training  from  the  engineer  who  took  charge 
of  the  plant. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  the  old  order  of  things.  The  steam-engine 
builder  has  to  work  in  close  connection  with  the  manufacturer  of  electrical 
generators;  and  pumps,  cranes,  and  winding  engines  are  driven  by  electro¬ 
motors  for  all  kinds  of  currents.  The  situation  has  been  rendered  still 
more  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  gas  engine  and  the  steam 
turbine.  A  modern  iron  and  steel  plant,  a  transatlantic  steamer,  the 
plant  of  a  mine,  even  a  modern  office  building,  all  have  a  variety  of 
engines,  and  machinery  of  every  description.  Thus  modern  engineering 
requires  not  only  the  constant  co-operation  of  a  number  of  specialists  for 
the  construction,  erection,  and  installation  of  a  plant ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  skilled  man,  well  up  in  various  fields  of  engineering,  to  keep  it 
in  good  working  condition.  Theory  is  now  wanted  even  to  run  a  plant 
successfully. 

Further,  the  heads  of  industrial  concerns,  who  intend  to  keep  up  witk 
modern  improvements ;  the  banker  who  is  desirous  of  investing  money  m 
promising  inventions ;  municipalities ;  governments ; — all  require  the  con¬ 
stant  advice  of  competent  engineers.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  civil 
engineering,  mining,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and  all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  modern  engineering.  In  order  to  be  competent  nowadays,  an 
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must  be  proficient,  at  least,  in  the  numerous  fields  of  engineering 
science  and  practice.  It  is  impossible  for  the  average  man  to  acquire 
a  sufBcient  smattering  of  knowledge  in  this  immense  field  of  learning 
in  the  old  empirical  way.  .4  universal  system  baaed  upon  scientific  prin- 
(i'ples  must  take  the  place  of  the  individual  self-instruction  plan  that  uxls 
the  pride  of  former  generations.  The  complexity  of  modern  problems  con¬ 
stantly  increases  the  number  of  subjects  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
an  elementary  way.  Hence  all  classes  of  practical  engineers  must  be  now 
familiar  theory  and  scientific  methods  to  such  an  extent  at  least  as 
is  required  to  comprehend  modern  publications.  The  consequence  of  the 
jew  order  of  things  is  that  the  demand  for  engineers  that  have  had  a 
thorough  theoretical  training  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  designer  in  the  draughting  office,  the  man  in  the  shop,  the  erecting 
engineer,  the  salesman,  the  superintendent  of  industrial  works,  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineers,  the  heads  of  industrial  concerns — all  of  them  feel  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  education  based  upon  the  combination 
of  scientific  methods  with  practical  experience. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  systematic  training,  a  new  method 
for  advertising  has  been  adopted  in  Germany.  The  machines  in 
question  are  tested  practically  before  the  eyes  of  the  customer. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  that  the  first  complete  and 
detailed  test  of  an  English  steam  turbine  was  made  by  German 
engineers  at  the  instigation  and  request  of  a  German  buyer. 
Tests  of  this  kind  are  published  with  full  details,  and  as  such  are 
of  immense  value  to  the  technical  world. 

The  technical  Universities  (Technische  Hochschulen)  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century — a  product,  too,  of 
German  method,  push,  and  perseverance — as  much  to  be  admired 
as  creations  of  method  as  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
empire  and  the  systems  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  technical  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Germany  were  founded  for  the  training  of  craftsmen, 
mechanics,  and  engineers ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  impetus 
for  establishing  these  institutions  was  derived  from  England.  In 
the  years  between  1776  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
attention  of  Germans  was  drawn  to  the  achievements  of  Watt  and 
Boulton;  to  the  first  spinning  machines  of  Hargreaves  and  Ark¬ 
wright;  to  Cartwright’s  mechanical  looms,  which  enabled  the 
British  textile  industry  to  command  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
the  world.  In  those  days  Germans  depended  entirely  on  English 
engineers  and  technical  craftsmen ;  and  Germans  were  sent  to 
England  to  learn  how  to  use  and  how  to  construct  machinery. 
But  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  engendered  the  de¬ 
sire  to  emancipate  the  Fatherland  from  foreign  patronage;  and 
then  the  germs  of  the  modern  technical  schools  of  Germany  took 
root. 

After  about  eighty  years  of  progressive  work  at  Berlin  the  then 
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existing  two  technical  colleges  were  amalgamated  in  1879  into  - 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Eoyal  Technical  University  of  Berlin;  - 
There  are  now  over  4,000  students  there.  The  technical  univer¬ 
sities  are  all  divided  into  “  departments,”  according  to  the  varion^  = 
branches  of  instruction — architecture,  civil  engineering,  electrica! 
engineering,  naval  engineering,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

For  students  entering  the  mechanical  or  electrical  department? 
an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  in  a  machine  or  electrical  shop  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  study  at  the  university  is  required.  It 
is  not  intended  to  turn  students  into  skilled  workmen— from 
three  to  four  years  in  the  shops  would  be  necessary  for  this ;  but 
to  render  them  familiar  with  the  various  materials,  tools,  and  shop 
methods,  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  workmen,  and  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  factory  organisation. 

Germany  has  ten  technical  universities,  viz.,  at  Aachen,  Han¬ 
over,  Berlin,  Uanzig,  Dresden,  Brunswick,  Munich,  Karlsruht. 
Darmstadt,  and  Stuttgart.  That  of  Danzig  was  opened  amidst 
much  ceremony  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  the  beginning  of  last 
October.  Four  of  these  universities  are  situated  within  th 
realms  of  the  Prussian  crown,  viz.,  Aachen,  Hanover,  Berlin, and 
Danzig.  The  number  of  students  at  all  these  ten  universities 
now  exceeds  seventeen  thousand. 

In  Saxony  the  incentive  for  founding  a  technical  college  in  18'2d 
came  from  competition  with  England;  it  was  ”  the  condition  of 
the  spinning,  weaving,  and  cloth  industries  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  that  was  appreciably  menaced  by  English  competition, aud 
the  keenly  felt  scarcity  of  practical  draughtsmen,  which  compelled 
Saxon  manufacturers  to  go  abroad  for  their  machinery.”  Duriup 
the  last  ten  years  several  important  laboratories  have  been  added  to 
the  Dresden  Technical  University,  amongst  them  one  for  the 
chemistry  of  dyeing  and  the  technics  of  dyeing — the  first  of  its 
kind  attached  to  a  technical  university  in  Germany. 

In  Bavaria,  too,  as  early  as  1815  and  1816,  efforts  were  mace  to 
found  higher  technical  schools  because  of  the  development  in  manu¬ 
factures  arising  from  the  discovery  of  machinery  with  steam  pro¬ 
pulsion — in  other  words,  because  of  the  competition  of  English 
manufacturers. 

In  point  of  reputation,  the  technical  university  at  Karlsruhe 
stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  It 
was  organised  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Paris  Ecole  Poly¬ 
technique,  in  1825.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  that  time  thosi 
in  authority  in  Baden  opposed  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  in¬ 
dustry  could  not  be  promoted  by  means  of  technical  schools. 
Those  who  supported  these  views  cited  the  example  of  England, 
which  had  no  such  public  schools  in  those  days. 

(1)  Situate  at  Charlottenburg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin. 
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The  technical  university  at  Aachen  differs  from  the  other  great 
German  technical  institutions— except  that  of  Danzig,  which  was 
opened  last  October— in  that  it  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  has  not 
underc'one  any  special  changes  in  its  organisation.  It  was  in 
February,  1858,  when  the  then  Crown  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
(afterwards  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.)  crossed  the  German  frontier  at 
Herbesthal,  near  Aachen,  on  his  return  journey  home  with  his 
Toung  bride,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that 
the“  Aachener  und  Aliinchener  Feuerversicherungs-Gesellschaft  ” 
(the  Aachen  and  Munich  Fire  Insurance  Company)  presented  him 
with  a  gift  of  about  A,‘750  to  dispose  of  as  he  might  deem  most  fit. 
The  Prince  determined  to  found  a  polytechnic  institute  in  a 
Rhenish  city,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  Rhine  Province, 
i  The  choice  lay  between  Aachen  and  Koln,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
'  five  years  Aachen  wms  selected  in  1863.  The  foundation-stone  was 
:  laid  in  1865,  and  the  institute  was  opened  in  October,  1870,  when 
the  German  armies  were  marching  victorious  through  France. 

The  Aachen  University  is  in  the  nature  of  things  closely  con- 
=  nected  with  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine 
knd  Westphalia,  and  especially  with  mining.  Alining  engineers 
:  can  receive  a  complete  scientific  training  here  without  being 
obliged  to  go  afterwards  to  one  of  the  special  mining  academies. 
Its  proximity  to  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  coal  districts,  to  the  district  of 
Liege,  and  to  the  iron  districts,  gives  it  special  advantages  in  this 
respect.  The  industrial  depression  is  just  now  affecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  ;  but  in  1902-3  there  were  1,194. 

:  Before  the  Royal  Technical  University  of  Danzig  was  even 
;  planned  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  for  several  years  as  to 
!  the  desirability  of  erecting  a  technical  university  in  the  east  of  the 
I  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  was  claimed  that  universities  should  be 
I  founded  at  Danzig  and  Breslau.  Danzig  was  first  selected,  but  in 
I  course  of  time  there  will  be  another  at  Breslau.  The  Danzig 
I  luiversity  was  opened  on  October  6th  last  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
(in person,  with  much  ceremony.  It  will  teach  general  sciences, 

! architecture,  constructive  engineering,  machine  construction, 

:  chemistry,  and  shipbuilding. 

The  erection  of  another  large  technical  university  at  Danzig,  as 
well  as  the  intention  to  erect  one  at  Breslau,  is  a  proof  of  the 
continuous  development  of  technical  education  in  the  German 
Empire,  furnishing  matter  for  real,  and  not  mere  empirical  or 
superficial  contemplation  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  regard  Kaiser 
llilhelm’s  speech  at  the  opening  ceremony  is  noteworthy  as  re¬ 
flecting  the  spirit  that  is  pushing  Germans  on  in  this  matter.  His 
Majesty  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  open  a  new  institute  for 
giving  instruction  in  technical  sciences  because  he  was  impressed 
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with  the  belief  that  special  tasks  had  to  be  solved  in  the  com. 
petitive  struggle  between  nations  by  the  civilising  development  ol 
technics  ;  and  that  in  their  solution  much  depended  on  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  maintenance  of  its  position  as 
a  Great  Power,  His  Majesty  added  : — “I  consider  it  to  be  oneoi 
my  most  important  duties  as  sovereign  of  the  country  to  further 
the  dissemination  and  intent  study  of  the  technical  sciences,  and  to 
work  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  technical  universities.  The 
great  extent  of  the  development  of  German  technics  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  since  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  railways  was  never  con¬ 
templated,  and  we  do  not  owe  it  to  accidental  discoveries  and 
felicitous  ideas,  but  to  the  serious  work  and  to  the  systematic  in¬ 
struction  that  rest  on  the  firm  basis  of  science  given  at  our 
universities.” 

Speaking  the  following  day  on  the  choice  of  Danzig,  the  Ober- 
Biirgermeister  of  the  town  pointed  out  that  Danzig,  which  was  now 
called  upon  to  play  a  leading  part  in  shipbuilding,  had  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  olden  times,  and  had 
been  selected  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  construct  vessels  for  his 
great  Armada. 

The  aim  of  the  German  technical  universities  is  to  afford  a 
higher  training  for  the  technical  calling,  and  to  cultivate  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  belong  to  the  field  of  technical  instruction, 
They  all  comprise  the  four  technical  sections  for  the  training  of 
architects,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  technical 
chemists.  Darmstadt  and  Karlsruhe  have  a  special  section  for 
electro-technology,  which  in  Hanover  is  combined  with  the 
chemical-technical  section ,  and  in  all  the  other  technical  universi¬ 
ties  with  mechanical  engineering.  Berlin  and  Danzig  have  special 
sections  for  shipbuilding  and  the  construction  of  marine  engines, 
Brunswick  for  pharmacy,  Karlsruhe  for  forestry,  and  Munich 
for  agriculture.  Mathematical-physical  subjects,  as  well  as  those 
of  general  education,  come  under  the  head  of  general  subjects, ex¬ 
cept  in  Stuttgart,  w-here  they  form  separate  branches. 

The  Berhn  Technical  University  is  the  largest  in  Germany, 
with  a  staff  of  390  teachers.  The  leading  salaried  professors  on 
the  staff  receive  salaries  varying  from  £250 — £375,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  house-rent  and  a  share  in  the  fees  of  the  students  attend¬ 
ing  their  lectures  up  to  £150.  They  are  officials  of  the  State, 
and  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  Foreigners  are  admitted  if  they 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  in  their  own  countries  for 
entrance  in  a  university  or  at  a  technical  high  school.  lor 
Englishmen  the  certificate  of  having  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  at  a  university  is  accepted. 

The  fees  for  the  various  technical  universities  vary  slightly,  but 
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it  may  be  taken  that  no  student  will  be  required  to  pay  more  than 
from  annum  for  fees  for  lectures  and  practical 

exercises  in  the  laboratories.  The  term-fee  for  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  is  reckoned  according  to  the  number  per  week,  generally  at 
jj  per  hour;  for  practical  exercises  at  3s.  or  2s.  per  hour.  That 
is  to  say,  a  course  of  five  lectures  per  week  will  be  reckoned  thus  : 
45.  X  5=20s.  per  half-year  ;  five  practical  exercises  thus  :  3s.  x  5 
=15s.  The  total  fee  for  that  course  would  therefore  be  35s.  per 
half-year.  Sometimes  the  fee  amounts  to  45s.,  and  sometimes  to 
18«.  Besides  these,  there  are  special  fees  for  the  practical  exer¬ 
cises  in  physics  and  in  the  various  laboratories  (chemical, 
machinery,  electro-technical,  techno-chemical,  metallurgical, 
photo-chemical,  &c.),  amounting  to  from  IDs.  to  £3  per  half- 
year. 

In  the  German  universities  it  is  not  necessary  to,  remain  the 
whole  period  at  one  place.  Students  may  select  their  universi¬ 
ties,  remaining  for  a  time  only  at  one  of  them,  and  may  also  select 
their  subjects ;  the  time  spent  at  one  university  is  reckoned  by  all 
the  others  in  their  favour.  They  do  not  live  on  the  premises  of 
the  university,  but  reside  at  home,  in  families,  or  in  furnished 
apartments.  Their  academic  life  is  regulated  in  general  on  the 
lines  of  the  life  at  the  classical  universities.  They  have  their 
associations  and  regular  places  of  meeting  of  an  evening. 

The  middle  and  lower  technical  schools  in  the  German  Empire 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  technical  education  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials,  artisans,  foremen,  &C.  There  is  no  precise  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  empire  as  to  the  nature  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  In  Prussia  these  schools  are  under  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Industry ;  in  Saxony  and  Hesse  they  are  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  in  Bavaria  and  Baden  under  the  INIinister 
of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  ;  in  Wurttcmberg  some  of  them 
are  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  some  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction. 

The  higher  schools  of  mechanical  engineering  are  for  the  training 
of  foremen  and  technical  instructors  in  the  machine  industry  and 
other  allied  industries.  There  are  also  ordinary  schools  of 
mechanical  engineering  for  providing  practice  in  drawing  for 
lower-class  technical  officials  of  the  machinery  industry,  e.g.,  fore¬ 
men,  machinists,  and  managers  of  smaller  works.  The  schools 
for  metallurgy  are  connected  with  those  for  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  are  meant  for  the  lower  officials  employed  in  the  metal 
industry. 

The  building-trade  schools,  of  which  there  are  twenty -two  in 
Prussia,  are  for  the  training  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  other 
artisans  connected  with  building,  as  well  as  draughtsmen,  over- 
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seers,  and  superintendents  of  offices  and  of  building  operation? 
These  men  receive  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  skill  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  fulfil  their 
vocation  with  skill  and  independence.  The  test  for  these  school? 
is  that  candidates  must  have  received  a  good  elementary  education 
have  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  and  have  been  practically  em 
ployed  for  at  least  two  summers  in  building  and  in  workshops 
The  attendance  must  last  four  half-years,  which  need  not  be  con¬ 
secutive.  In  Bavaria  there  are  eight  building-trade  schools;  in 
Saxony  twelve,  in  Wiirttemberg  one,  and  in  the  other  States 
twenty-four. 

For  pottery  and  tile-making,  Prussia  has  three,  Bavaria  ko, 
and  the  other  States  tw’o  specialist  schools ;  and  there  is  one  for 
glass  instruments.  The  artisan  schools  {H andwerkerschulen)  zu 
industrial  schools  (Getcerheschulen) ,  and  art-industry  schools 
(Kunstgewerbeschulen) ,  are  for  various  handicrafts,  and  drawing 
is  one  of  the  chief  features. 

The  schools  for  the  textile  industry  adapt  themselves  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  carried  on  in  the  locality  of  the  school. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  specialist  schools  for  special 
industries  and  crafts,  e.g.,  wood-work,  basket-making,  watch¬ 
making,  locksmith-work ,  printing,  carving  in  ivory,  toy-makng, 
photography,  violin-making,  the  miller’s  trade,  distilling,  tan¬ 
ning,  d:c. ;  about  sixty  farriers’  schools ;  and  mining  schools  and 
schools  of  navigation  for  giving  sailors  an  opportunity  for  acquir¬ 
ing  theoretical  knowledge  requisite  for  mates  and  master  mariners 
of  ocean-going  vessels.  There  were  165  schools  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  Prussia  in  1903  for  affording  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge. 

The  connection  between  industry  and  technics  is  regarded  in 
Germany  as  a  truism  admitting  of  no  argument.  From  inquiries 
that  I  have  made ,  I  find  the  following  are  briefly  the  aims  of 
the  modern  German  technical  university  in  regard  to  mechanical 
engineering  : — 


a.  to  prepare  students  for  practical  office  work  as  regards 
the  making  of  drawings  and  all  calculations  appertaining 
thereto ; 

h.  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  properties  of  materials, 
tools,  shop  methods,  factory  organisation,  installations,  and 
the  operation  and  testing  of  machinery,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  become  superintendents  of  works  ; 

c.  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  problems  arising  from  the 
designs  and  operation  of  various  machinery  to  the  principles 
of  fundamental  branches  of  mathematics — mechanics, 
dynamics,  hydraulics,  thermo-dynamics — and  of  electricity; 
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d.  to  instruct  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  demands  of  progress ; 

e.  and  to  give  them  the  impression  that  engineering  is  only 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  commercial  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  study  of  engineering  is  only  important  so  far 
as  it  enables  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  practical  life,  and  to 
solve  them  in  the  most  economical  way,  so  that  theory  shall 
merely  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  worker. 

In  Germany  the  demand  for  scientific  education  is  traditional ; 
and  it  is  this  national  predilection  for  theoretical  studies  that  has 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for,  and  immensely  assisted,  the  rapid 
development  of  German  industry.  The  advantages  of  a  systematic 
identi/ic  education  are  so  overwhelming  that  no  serious  discussion 
need  be  raised  to  prove  its  advisability. 

The  Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia  has  introduced  a  plan  for 
selecting  men  as  professors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
practical  engineers,  and  w’ho  combine  a  solid  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  their  work  with  sufficient  practical 
experience.  This  plan  has  been  carried  into  execution  at  the 
Danzig  Eoyal  Technical  University. 

J.  L.  Bashford. 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE  EELIGIOUS  DEAMA. 


The  English  nation  has  long  been  imbued  with  the  belief  tha: 
the  Bible  and  the  Stage  are  things  apart,  and  the  idea  of  joinin^r 
them  together  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  is  so  startling  that 
certain  minds  refuse  to  grasp  the  subject  with  any  degree  of 
clearness.  Until  recently  I  never  regarded  Holy  Writ  as  a 
hunting-ground  for  the  playwright,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  religious  drama  is  both  a  possible,  and,  wUen  treated  in 
a  reverent  spirit  and  handled  wdth  artistic  care,  a  valuable 
instrument  for  good.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  day  that  the  Stage,  instead  of 
being  regarded  solely  as  the  vehicle  for  thoughtless  amusement, 
should  be  converted  into  a  platform  from  which  students  of 
sociology  and  psychology  could  pour  forth  in  a  more  or  less 
dramatic  form  the  results  of  their  investigations  and  reflections. 
Examples  of  what  these  criers  in  the  wilderness  consider  the  style 
of  drama  calculated  to  achieve  their  ends  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  result  has  been  blank  disappointment  and 
financial  failure.  The  problem-play  having  dissolved  itself  in 
Scandinavian  mists,  w'e  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  what  manner  ve 
can  improve  the  Stage  so  that  it  shall  become  a  more  effective 
agent  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation.  To  be  successful  the  drama 
must  be  optimistic.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  “happy 
ending  ”  is  indispensable,  although  Aeschylus  has  shown  us  in  the 
Eumenkles  how  the  most  terrible  and  awe-inspiring  series  of 
events  can  be  made  to  have  a  cheerful  conclusion.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  infer  that  authors  should  deal  only  with  those  phases  of  life 
which  lie  on  the  surface  and  are  not  shadowed  by  suffering  and 
sorrow.  In  the  great  classical  tragedies,  however  harsh  and  re¬ 
pugnant  they  may  be  in  detail,  we  find  there  is  a  definite  design, 
as  Aristotle  has  pointed  out ,  to  purify  the  passions  by  the  excite-  j 
ment  of  pity  and  terror,  and  the  characters  move  so  much  in  the 
heroic  sphere  that  an  irresistible  appeal  is  made  to  all  the  finer 
instincts  and  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature.  The  wmrst  of  man¬ 
kind  object  to  see  portrayed  on  the  stage  the  mean,  the  sordid, 
and  the  paltry  in  life,  because  there  is  that  indefinable  something 
within  us  which  ever  craves  for  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
and  even  the  heart-breaking  woes  exhibited  in  tragedy  produce  a 
moral  elevation  which  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  pleasure.  The 
problem-play  never  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  the  question 
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arises  as  to  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  extending  the 
horizon  of  the  drama,  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction? 

Performances,  such  as  the  old  morality-play  Everyman,  or 
Ben  Bur  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Bible  and  all  that 
appertains  to  it  we  have  a  field  of  literature  which,  properly 
treated,  could  be  made  the  means  of  winning  to  the  side 
of  dramatic  art  those  who  are  now  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
Stage.  Or,  again,  dramas  such  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  The  Prodigal 
Son,  which  give  a  modern  rendering  of  a  Biblical  subject, 
are  definite  attempts  to  influence  the  masses  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  subjects  which  combine  religious  instruction 
\rith  secular  entertainment.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
materialism.  In  spite  of  churches  and  creeds.  Indifference 
stalks  with  giant  tread  through  the  land.  There  are  those 
who  tacitly  acknowdedge  a  religious  belief,  but  w^ho  make  little  or 
no  outward  profession  of  faith,  while  there  are  others  so  spiritually 
inclined  that  anything  which  is  not  associated  with  religion  is 
devoid  of  attraction.  Could  the  religious  drama  be  made  to  appeal 
to  these  two  opposing  elements  ?  Would  it  tend  to  draw  the  one 
class  to  the  contemplation  of  subjects  which ,  owring  to  their  non- 
attendance  at  church,  are  seldom  present  in  their  minds,  and 
would  it  afford  satisfaction  to  the  other  by  enabling  them  to  gaze 
upon  well-loved  scenes  which  hitherto  they  had  been  able  to 
realise  only  with  the  assistance  of  paintings  and  a  more  or  less 
vivid  imagination?  Is  there  any  desire  for  the  religious  play? 
Can  Biblical  subjects  be  treated  with  becoming  reverence  on  the 
stage?  Each  of  these  questions  has  been  answered  already  by 
some  practical  proof  in  the  affirmative.  There  was  a  play  pro¬ 
duced  in  London  some  years  ago  w’hich  achieved  one  of  the  biggest 
successes  of  modern  times.  It  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  public  in  every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  ;  ministers 
of  religion  wrote  fervid  epistles  to  newspapers  and  preached  con¬ 
cerning  ii;  from  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  evidence  one  might 
imagine  that  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  was  a  divinely  inspired  drama 
dealing  in  an  exalted  manner  with  one  of  the  greatest  episodes  in 
the  history  of  man.  Instead  of  which  it  was  merely  a  cleverly 
constructed  melodrama  with  lust  as  its  main  theme,  brutality  for 
its  sensation,  and  a  thin  veil  of  quasi-scriptural  language  intended 
to  conceal  its  inherent  vulgarity.  But  that  The  Sign  of  the  Cross 
was  successful,  that  it  was  accorded  such  w^arm  encouragement  by 
the  Church,  plainly  shows  there  is  room  for  the  religious  drama. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  scriptural  incidents  on  the  stage , 
the  delicate  manner  in  which  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  presented  at  Drury  Lane  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that, 
apart  from  a  few  episodes  which  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind. 
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there  is  nothing  that  could  not  be  mounted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  pious  would  not  be 
wounded. 

Every  educated  person  who  has  taken  the  least  trouble  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  drama  is  aware  that 
it  had  its  origin  in  religion ,  and  that  in  its  early  days  it  never  lost 
its  devotional  character.  Without  entering  into  unnecessarv 
detail  w^e  may  simply  mention  the  Hindu  as  representing  the 
sacred  drama  of  the  Oriental  races,  and  pass  on  to  that  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  drama  which  has  directly  influenced  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  To  us,  Greece  represents  the  drama’s  beginning, 
and  the  tragedies  of  Greek  writers  and  the  criticisms  of  Greek 
philosophers  have  moulded  our  tastes  and  directed  our  opinions. 
Although  the  Greeks  may,  perhaps,  have  owed  something  to  ex¬ 
ternal  sources,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  their 
drama  was  an  essential  part  of  the  nation’s  progress  towards  the 
higher  arts  of  civilisation ,  and  so  long  as  the  theatre  maintained  its 
ascendency  it  was  intimately  associated  with  the  pious  observances 
of  the  people.  In  their  greatest  tragedies  w'e  find  that  the  chief 
characters  are  deities  or  heroes  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  treated  wdth  almost  equal  reverence.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
of  Aeschylus  that  so  strongly  did  his  dramas  savour  of  religion 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  the  accusation  of  having  betrayed  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  performances  were  considered  part  of 
the  sacred  festivals,  the  theatre  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and 
an  altar  in  that  deity’s  honour  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  orchestral  circle  ;  the  beginning  of  each  perform¬ 
ance  was  marked  by  a  lustration,  and  the  chief  magistrates  paid 
their  public  adoration  to  the  god.  It  is  impossible  for  us  fully 
to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  drama  on  the  Greeks  from 
the  religious  standpoint.  To  us  their  gods  are  myths  and  their 
rites  vain  ceremonies.  It  is  recorded  that  the  apparition  of  the 
Furies  in  Aeschylus’  tragedy  was  so  awe-inspiring  and  exciting 
that  “  females  are  said  to  have  lost  the  fruit  of  their  womb,  and 
children  to  have  expired  in  convulsions  of  terror.”  Such  an  effect 
could  not  have  been  made  by  a  drama  that  did  not  vividly  appeal 
to  the  deepest  of  human  feelings ,  and  the  audience  must  have  in¬ 
stinctively  believed  that  they  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  ceremony 
and  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  deities  themselves.  The 
tragedians  were  so  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  stage  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and 
if  the  ancients  could  see  all  they  cherished  as  most  holy  incor¬ 
porated  in  their  theatrical  spectacles,  if  they  could  assist  at  those 
performances  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  devotion ,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  same  attitude  could  not  be  assumed  by  the  public  of  to-day. 
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But  there  is  no  hope  for  the  religious  drama  if  it  be  approached 
I  in  a  sceptical  spirit  and  treated  with  mocking  contempt. 

I  The  drama  having  owed  its  birth  to  religion,  it  is  interesting 
I  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which  ultimately  led  to  the  divorce 
1  between  church  and  stage.  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  corruption 
j  of  the  Roman  drama  that  was  responsible  in  part  for  the  violent 
I  antagonism  of  the  early  Christians,  but  even  if  the  drama  had 
maintained  its  pristine  purity  the  heads  of  the  new  faith  would 
still  have  regarded  it  with  aversion  because  it  was  associated  in 
their  minds  with  a  form  of  worship  which  they  justly  abhorred. 
For  centuries  the  drama  lay  quiescent,  unheeded,  amid  the 
silence  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  it  wms  again 
brought  to  life  in  direct  association  wdth  religion.  In  a  rude, 
untutored  manner  the  drama  spread  itself  among  the  people,  and 
gradually  the  priesthood  began  to  see  in  it  a  valuable  medium  for 
the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge ;  indeed,  it  appears  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Harleian  Library  that  one  of  the  Popes  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  a  useful  factor  in  instructing  the  people  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  he  granted  an  indulgence  of 
one  thousand  days  to  every  person  w'ho  attended  in  serious  spirit 
the  Miracle  Plays  at  Chester  during  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 
These  Whitsun  plays  were  the  beginning  of  our  national  drama, 
and  this  country  can  fairly  claim  to  have  resuscitated  an  art  that 
practically  ceased  to  exist  with  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 

It  is  curious  that  a  form  of  art  which  owed  its  birth  to  the 
pious  instincts  of  pagans,  and  its  ruin  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  should  once  again  be  brought  into  prominence  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  clergy,  and  wdth  religion  as  its  central 
feature.  The  Mystery  Plays  were  first  given  at  Chester  about 
the  year  1268,  but  so  far  back  as  1110  there  was  performed  at 
Dunstable  the  IMiracle  Play  of  St.  Katherine,  written  by  one 
Geoffrey,  who  afterwards  became  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  Late  in 
the  twelfth  century,  William  Fitzstephen,  in  comparing  the  public 
amusements  of  Rome  wfith  those  of  London ,  wrote  that  ‘  ‘  London , 
in  lieu  of  the  ancient  shows  of  the  theatre  and  the  entertainments 
of  the  scene,  has  exhibitions  of  a  more  devout  kind ;  either  repre¬ 
sentations  of  those  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the  holy  con¬ 
fessors,  or  those  passions  and  sufferings  in  which  the  martyrs  so 
signally  displayed  their  fortitude.”  It  is  also  fully  established 
that  these  Mysteries  were  performed  in  religious  houses, and  that 
the  monks  and  friars  took  part  in  their  representation.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed  that  the  clergy  were  not  unanimous  as  to 
the  propriety  of  those  in  holy  orders  appearing  in  public  per¬ 
formances.  As  time  went  forward,  critics  were  not  wanting  who 
took  exception  to  some  of  the  ludicrous  inconsistencies  of  the  repre- 
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sentations,  but  the  coarseness  of  the  age,  the  absence  of  refine- 
ment,  the  low  standard  of  taste,  were  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  vulgarity  that  attended  the  performances,  and  possibly 
many  beautiful  truths  were  masked  in  hideous  inventions, 
Warton,  a  very  severe  critic  of  these  exhibitions,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  they  had  their  uses,  “  not  only  in  teaching  the  great 
truths  of  Scripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible,  but  in 
abolishing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  military  games  and  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement.”  Eude  and  even 
ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  softened  the  manners  of  the  people, 
by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind 
was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those 
of  bodily  strength  and  savage  valour.  But  that  which  would 
appear  coarse  and  crude  to  cultured  tastes  might  appeal  with 
peculiar  intensity  to  a  people  less  refined.  There  are  those  to 
whom  the  blatant  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  highly 
objectionable ;  but  what  to  the  sensitive  intellect  appears  blas¬ 
phemy  is  to  the  ruder  mind  an  expression  of  powerful  fervour. 
Happily,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  of  seeing  one  of  the 
old  plays,  and  we  are,  therefore,  better  able  to  judge  of  what  they 
were  in  actual  performance.  In  Everyman  there  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  spirituality  and  realism  which  compelled  serious  attention 
and  effectually  removed  any  disposition  towards  irreverence.  The 
sentiment  of  the  Church  was  strong  within  it,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  made  on  the  senses  was  akin  to  that  produced  by  a  solemn 
service  held  in  an  ancient  cathedral. 

The  Miracle  and  Morality  Plays  were  followed  by  the  Interludes, 
and  these  held  their  own  until  quite  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  they  were  swept  away  by  the  mighty  rush  of  the 
dramatic  movement  which  shed  such  lustre  on  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  drama  then  became  a  national  pastime  ;  the  actors  were 
men  of  talent,  and  so  completely  did  the  theatres  wan  the  public 
from  the  ruder  amusements  of  the  time  that  the  Eoyal  bear-ward 
complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  “that  the  playhouses  had  seduced 
the  audience  from  his  periodical  bear-baitings.”  We  have  now 
arrived  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  drama  which  most 
directly  affects  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  essay.  Once 
again  religion  declared  itself  in  bitter  opposition  to  the  stage,  and 
the  seed  that  was  then  sowm  has  borne  bitter  fruit.  The  hostility 
of  the  Puritans ,  the  writings  of  their  eminent  men ,  their  consistent 
enmity  to  the  stage  through  successive  generations,  is  responsible 
for  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  millions  of  worthy  people  towards 
the  drama.  From  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter,  the 
legend  was  handed  down  that  the  doors  of  a  theatre  were  the 
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portals  to  the  City  of  Desolation,  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1642  the  Puritan  party  was  comparatively  powerless  to 
stay  the  onward  progress  of  the  drama.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
their  prejudice  against  the  stage  was  strengthened  by  the  use  it 
was  put  to  by  the  Catholics,  who  through  its  medium  freely 
ridiculed  “  the  new  Gospellers,”  and  Fuller  has  remarked,  ”  The 
Popish  priests,  though  unseen,  stood  behind  the  hangings,  or 
lurked  in  the  tyring  houses.”  Ordinances  were  issued  forbidding 
the  performance  of  these  Catholic  dramas,  but  they  were  often 
ffiven  in  secret,  and  there  is  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  time  in 
which  the  writer  comments  on  the  case  in  the  Star  Chamber  re¬ 
specting  a  play  acted  at  Christmas,  1614,  in  the  house  of  Sir 
.John  Yorke,  which  “contained  many  foul  passages  to  the  vilifying 
of  our  religion  and  exacting  of  popery,  for  which  he  and  his  lady, 
as  principal  procurers,  were  fined  one  thousand  pounds  apiece  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  a  year,  two  or  three  of  his  brothers 
at  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums.”  The 
Puritans  found  their  most  audacious  champion  in  William  Prynne, 
who,  in  his  Histriomastix ,  or  Players  Scourged,  collected  every¬ 
thing  that  had  ever  been  written  concerning  plays  and  actors,  to 
which  he  added  his  own  violent  and  bigoted  opinions.  Nine  years 
later  the  full  force  of  the  Puritan  opposition  made  itself  felt,  and 
m  1642  the  theatres  were  suppressed  on  the  plea  that  ‘  ‘  stage  plaies 
do  not  suit  with  seasons  of  humiliation ,  but  fasting  and  praying 
have  been  found  very  effectual.”  They  knew  the  stage  was 
inimical  to  their  designs  and  to  the  political  principles  they 
professed.  As  a  versifier  of  the  period  put  it : — 

’Tis  worth  our  note. 

Bishops  and  players  both  suffer’d  in  one  vote, 

And  reason  good,  for  they  had  cause  to  fear  them ; 

One  did  suppress  their  schisms,  and  t’other  jeee  them. 

The  Puritan  hatred  of  the  stage  found  its  fullest  expression 
six  years  after,  when  the  party  had  become  the  ruling  power,  and 
in  1648  it  was  enacted  that  ‘  ‘  all  stage  plaies  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  that  the  boxes,  stages,  and  seats  should  be  taken  down, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  more  plaies  acted.”  It  was  war  to  the 
knife,  and  some  idea  of  the  current  feeling  may  be  gleaned 
from  an  incident  which  happened  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
period  when  an  actor  honourably  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner 
was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  to  the  words,  “  Cursed  be  he  wUo  doth 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.”  In  every  way  the  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession  were  persecuted  and  cast  into  prison. 
With  the  Eestoration,  however,  came  a  new’  order  of  things, 
and  the  license  extended  to  the  drama  of  that  time  brought  in  its 
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train  the  most  damaging  criticism  it  had  ever  encountered 
Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  Short  Vieiv  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
faneness  of  the  English  Stage,  illogically  attacked  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Early  Christian  Fathers,  who  knew  they  were 
fighting  a  heathen  drama,  and  with  them  it  was  Christ  versus 
Bacchus.  There  were  sufficient  grounds  for  adverse  criticism 
and  Collier’s  stinging  satire  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  although 
Dryden  took  exception  to  the  rude  manner  of  his  attack.  A  few 
years  later  another  writer,  Arthur  Bedford,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Evil  and  Danger  of  Stage-plays,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  a  catalogue  of  “  fourteen  hundred  texts  of  scrip¬ 
tures,  ridiculed  by  the  stage.”  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  this  Puritan  enmity  to  the  stage  when  considering  the 
place  occupied  by  the  English  drama  in  the  estimation  of  an 
important  section  of  the  population.  For  nearly  three  centuries 
Puritanism  has  dominated  the  country  and  ruled  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  classes.  But  of  late  years  the  theatre  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  a  much  more  favourable  eye,  and  even  the  most  rigid 
Nonconformist  w’ould  hesitate  now  to  describe  it  as  a  den  of 
infamy.  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  done  more  than  any  man  to 
destroy  the  pharisaical  prejudices  against  the  drama,  and  to  his 
wholesome  influence  we  may  partially  attribute  the  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  sound  wFich  Macaulay  summed  up  as  ‘  ‘  the  bray 
of  Exeter  Hall.”  The  Irving  regime  at  the  Lyceum  was  the 
triumph  of  art  over  bigotry,  and  his  good  work  is  being  carried  on 
by  others  no  less  enthusiastic  in  the  profession  which  they  head. 
Having  shown  the  intimacy  that  existed  between  Eeligion  and 
the  Drama  in  the  classic  and  middle  ages,  and  having  dwelt  upon 
the  causes  w’hich  brought  about  their  separation  and  antagonism, 
we  are  now^  free  to  deal  with  what  may  be  considered  the  first  steps 
towards  a  rapprochement,  and  we  come  to  those  arguments  which 
may  be  advanced  to  further  the  union  of  the  Bible  with  the  drama. 
Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  accomplished  an  end  which  entitles  it  to 
a  position  the  critic  could  not  allow  it  on  its  merits  as  a  play. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  dramatic  art  regarded  its  success 
wdth  mingled  feelings  of  humiliation  and  satisfaction ;  we  could 
not  but  feel  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  it  appealed  to  those 
wffio  considered  the  theatre  as  the  home  of  vice,  albeit  we  regretted 
this  appreciation  was  not  brought  about  by  worthier  means.  We 
smilingly  pitied  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  saw  in  the  play 
the  idealisation  of  a  Christian  triumph,  and  who  w^ere  so  little 
trained  as  playgoers  that  they  were  unable  to  realise  that  it  was 
the  subtlety  of  the  dramatist’s  art  and  not  the  scriptural  message 
which  was  responsible  for  the  enjoyment  they  derived  from  its 
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representation.  But  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  showed  us  that  the 
’•  Xonconformist  conscience”  was  not  wholly  dead  to  theatrical 
art  and  that,  approached  in  the  right  manner,  it  was  prepared  to 
ratify  its  human  yearning  for  amusement  under  the  flowing  robe 
of  religion.  The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau  periodically 
attracts  thousands  of  devout  and  curious  sightseers  to  the  little 
Bavarian  village,  and  the  Passion  Play  in  Paris  has  been  very 
favourably  received.  I  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  the 
Trinity  on  our  stage,  and  all  I  want  to  see  removed  are  the  present 
restrictions  which  forbid  the  dramatist  to  take  from  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ  characters  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  scenes  which, 
while  compelling  our  pious  admiration,  are  not  essentially  divine 
in  their  origin.  Further,  it  might  be  made  obligatory  that  all 
plays  dealing  with  Biblical  subjects  should  be  written  as  poetical 
dramas,  and  that  the  Censor  should  be  strictly  enjoined  to  sanc¬ 
tion  none  but  those  conceived  in  the  most  reverent  spirit ;  that  it 
should  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  dress  rehearsal  so  that  he  might 
veto  any  detail  in  the  production  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  in 
the  least  degree  open  to  the  accusation  of  vulgarity  or  bad  taste. 
Consider  how  many  subjects  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  would  provide  an  author  such  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  with 
fine  material  for  effective  dramas.  There  is  another  point  wdiich 
invariably  arises  in  all  discussions  on  the  scriptural  drama,  and 
that  is  the  moral  character  of  those  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
represent  the  chief  personages.  Not  long  since  we  smiled  satiri¬ 
cally  when  it  was  given  out  that  an  eminent  French  tragedienne 
was  to  assume  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  first  blush 
it  did  jar  On  the  susceptibilities  that  the  Madonna  should  be  re¬ 
presented  by  any  living  woman.  But  if  a  lower  standard  of 
morality  has  come  to  be  associated  with  stage  life  the  church  is 
not  altogether  blameless.  When  the  modern  Puritan  realises 
that  actors  are  as  good  as  their  fellows,  then  the  stage  will 
be  respected  as  it  was  in  those  classic  days  when  one  of  the  victors 
of  Marathon  considered  it  an  honour  to  perform  in  public  before 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  when  the  poet’s  prize  in  the  Athenian 
contests  was  regarded  as  a  distinction  of  the  highest  wwth. 

B.  W.  Findon. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  cricketers  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  first-class  cricket  as 
played  now  is  a  much  duller  game  to  watch  than  it  was  about 
that  period.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek ;  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  amount  of  first-class  cricket  played 
during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  and  the  players  themselves 
become  stale  and  weary  before  half  the  season  is  over.  Again, 
county  cricket,  unless  when  the  Australians  are  with  us,  prac¬ 
tically  monopolises  the  whole  of  the  cricket  season,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  method  of  reckoning  the  championship,  which 
places  a  premium  on  the  drawing  of  matches,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  importance  attached  to  winning  that  championship, 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  play  so  cramped  and  slow  that  a 
general  depression  often  pervades  the  entire  cricket-ground,  both 
players  and  spectators  apparently  being  alike  affected. 

First-class  cricket  in  England,  judged  as  a  sport  or  game,  is 
rapidly  deteriorating  from  the  fact  that  there  is  in  it  a  lack  of 
that  real  spirit  of  joyous  recreation  which  should  always  accom¬ 
pany  any  open-air  sport  or  pastime.  The  skill  of  the  player  is  as 
great,  or  greater,  than  ever,  but  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
game  is  now  played  which,  to  my  mind,  spoils  the  sport.  It  is, 
indeed,  gradually  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  profession,  and  only  an 
indifferent  one  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  taken.  The 
fashion  of  the  moment  always  governs  us  in  everything  we  do. 
And  in  cricket  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  For  example, 
fifty  years  ago  seven  o’clock  was  considered  a  late  hour  for  dining, 
half-past  six  being  the  usual  hour,  but  now'  the  irreducible 
minimum  is  8.15.  The  reason  for  this  change  we  know  not. 
It  is  only  because  w'e  are  told  in  a  most  serious  manner  that  no 
one  dines  before  8.15  as  it  is  not  “  the  thing.” 

And  so  it  is  with  cricket.  In  a  humdrum  way  it  used,  thirty 
years  ago,  to  be  considered  that  the  object  of  cricket  was  for  one 
side  to  win  a  match  for  which  two  or  three  days  (valuable  days  to 
business  men)  were  set  aside.  Nowadays  it  is  the  fashion  to 
treat  cricket  from  a  statistical,  rather  than  a  practical,  point  of 
view'.  These  statistics  are  very  carefully  worked  out  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  as  carefully  scanned  by  the  eager  spectators,  who  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  see  if  their  pet  champion  will  complete  his 
1,000  runs  that  day,  or  bowl  his  one  hundredth  wicket  (by  the 
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they  do  not  reckon  whether  he  has  missed  his  fiftieth  catch) , 
or  break  some  record  or  other ;  and  they  care  far  more  for  these 
records  than  for  seeing  a  match  properly  played  out  to  a  finish 
with  small  scores  on  either  side,  for,  indeed,  large  scores  are  the 
deli<^ht  of  the  paying  public.  These  same  carefully  compiled 
statistics  are  the  curse  of  modern  cricket.^ 

The  County  Championship,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  answer- 
able  for  a  great  deal  of  the  insufferable  dulness  of  modern  cricket, 
dull  to  the  players,  I  hope;  to  the  spectators,  I  know.  One 
cause  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  County  Championship 
extends  over  and  monopolises  the  whole  season,  and  instead  of 
every  match  being,  as  it  were,  self-contained  as  regards  interest, 
it  is,  or  may  be,  only  towards  the  end  of  the  season  that  there  is 
any  interest  at  all  in  any  particular  match. 

I  read  one  day  lately  that  a  player,  himself  a  splendid  hitter, 
had  stayed  in  for  the  space  of  one  hour  without  getting  a  single 
run  in  order  to  secure  what  the  newspapers  next  morning  termed 
a  “magnificent  draw  ”  !  This  great  self-sacrifice  on  his  part  was 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  his  county  won  the  championship. 
Xow  there  is  no  other  game,  except  chess,  where  such  a  fiasco 
could  frequently  occur  without  absolutely  killing  the  sport,  cer¬ 
tainly  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  vitality  of  cricket  that  it  has  not  already  died  a  natural 
death.  But  there  have  been  lately  manifest  signs  of  disapproval 
amongst  the  spectators,  sometimes  at  the  amount  of  time  wasted, 
sometimes  at  the  laborious  tediousness  of  the  play,  and  sometimes 
at  the  absurdly  large  margin  of  runs  a  captain  insists  on  accumu¬ 
lating  before  declaring  his  innings  closed.  I  say  there  have  been 
signs  that  spectators  and  players  are  beginning  at  last  to  think 
for  themselves  instead  of  accepting  as  gospel  all  that  the  news¬ 
papers  would  have  us  believe  to  be  the  be  all  and  end  all  of 
cricket.  I  notice  that  they  (the  newspapers)  are  exulting  over 
the  small  proportion  of  drawn  matches  there  have  been  this 


(1)  Speaking  of  statistics,  my  nephew,  a  smart  youth  both  at  cricket  ami 
learning,  is  studying  Higher  Mathematics  with  Professor  Decimal  Poyntz  at 
Brighton.  I  accompanied  tutor  and  pupil  to  the  cricket  ground  one  day  to  see 
a  Sussex  County  match,  in  which  Fry  played  a  splendid  innings  of  somewhere 
between  50  and  60.  On  his  retiring,  1  vigorously  applauded  him,  but  not  so  my 
nephew,  who  was  busy  writing  some  figures  on  his  card.  “  Oh,  dear,”  he  said, 
“Fry’s  average  will  go  down  2-519  this  week  and  Hirst  will  nearly  pass  him.” 
He  thought  nothing  of  the  splendid  exhibition  of  cricket  we  had  seen,  but  only 
the  miserable  average !  I  jokingly  asked  Professor  Poyntz,  who  was  himself 
cnee  a  cricketer  {vide  Lilly  white,  Vic.  2,  Cap.  6,  par.  5),  what  was  the  value 
of  0-5  of  a  run  ?  However,  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  “  I  assume,”  he 
aid,  “  that  if  you  run  half-way  down  the  pitch  calling  ‘  Run !  ’  to  your  partner, 
nnd  he  sends  you  back  and  you  are  run  out,  that  is  the  required  fraction.”  My 
nephew  thinks  the  Professor  distinctly  scored. 
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season  compared  with  last.  After  all,  very  nearly  one-third  of  the 
matches  have  been  drawn,  and  I  fail  to  see  much  cause  thereat 
for  exultation.  But  even  this  diminution,  if  analysed,  would 
not  amount  to  much ;  it  has  not  been  altogether  a  fine  summer, 
and  often  a  deluge  during  the  night  has  made  the  wickets  ud 
playable  next  day  and  so  brought  the  match  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 

When  the  new  War  Office  Buildings  were  first  commenced  aud 
the  foundations  dug,  the  whole  area  was  turned  into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  huge  concrete  tank.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
rooms  overlooking  the  site,  one  day  showed  me  this  from  his 
window^s.  “Is  not  this  grand?”  he  said,  “here  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  going  to  place  the  contents  of  the  old  War  Office,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  officials,  in  the  tank,  and,  having  turned  on  the 
water  until  everything  is  drowned  or  spoilt,  will  commence  to 
build  a  new'  office,  will  reorganise  the  whole  system  and  commence 
afresh.”  Well,  he  was  mistaken,  the  Government  had  no  such 
benevolent  intention,  although,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  the 
best  thing  for  the  country  had  they  carried  out  this  barbarous 
suggestion.  But,  to  compare  this  with  cricket,  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  some  benevolent  individual  would  destroy  every  record  oi 
cricket,  and  not  allow'  any  more  to  be  issued,  it  would  be  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  game.  I  never  can  forget  that  the 
University  Match  last  year  was  lost,  or,  rather,  “drawn  magni¬ 
ficently,”  through  that  insane  greed  after  records,  and  several 
times  this  year  matches  have  been  drawn  w'hich  might  have  been 
finished  from  similar  reasons.  I  consider,  and  always  shall  con¬ 
sider,  that  a  draw'n  match  is  three  good  days  wasted. 

If  cricket  is  to  be  played,  or,  rather,  worked,  to  the  bitter  end  by 
statistics,  by  all  means  let  it  be  so,  but  then  let  us  be  logical  and ; 
work  it  out  thoroughly.  But  let  us  have  a  result  of  some  sort. 

Professor  Poyntz  suggests  that ,  in  the  event  of  a  match  being 
unfinished  owing  to  any  cause  other  than  rain,  flood,  or  bad  light, 
the  side  obtaining  the  highest  average  number  of  runs  per  wicket 
should  be  adjudged  the  winners,  Eeluctant  as  I  should  be  to  see 
any  such  alteration  in  the  rule,  some  such  arrangement  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  drawn  matches. 

To  prove  the  w'orth  of  statistics  and  averages,  let  us  take  the 
County  Championship  this  year  for  instance.  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  head  the  poll.  Yorkshire  (rightly)  are  easily  first,  Lan¬ 
cashire  second.  This,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
omnipotent  IM.C.C.,  works  out  as  follow's  :  — 


Matches. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Drawn. 

Points. 

Percentajie 

Y  ORKSIIIRE 

...  28 

18 

.3 

..  t 

15 

...  71'42 

Lancashire 

..  25 

12 

3 

..  10 

9 

...  60 
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Let  me  here  remark  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
i  championship  appears  to  me  to  be  a  superlatively  silly  one  and 
I  calculated  to  encourage  drawn  games.  A  writer  in  the  Field 
i  of  September  9th  points  out  that,  according  to  this  reckoning,  a 
!  side  which  played  20  matches  and  won  1,  drawing  19,  would  get 
I  full  possible  marks,  w-hereas  a  side  playing  20  matches,  winning 
I  19  and  tieing  1,  would  be  5  per  cent,  under  full  marks.  The 

I'  absurdity  of  this  method  speaks  for  itself. 

But  if  worked  out  according  to  the  calculation  on  the  average 
performances  wdth  the  bat  and  ball  of  the  tw'o  counties  we  find  as 
follows 


Batting  : — 

Yorkuhire. 

Lancashire. 

.  G1 

Poidevin  . 

.  44 

Denton  . 

.  46 

Hallam . 

.  42 

Rhodes  . 

.  .36 

Tyldesley . 

.  40 

Jackson  . 

.  29 

Spooner  . 

.  40 

Tunnicliffe  . 

.  27 

Maclaren . 

.  40 

Wilkinson  . 

•22  i 

j  Sharp  . 

.  40 

Haigh  . 

.  21 

Hornby . 

.  36 

Hawke  . 

.  20 

Findlay . 

.  28 

Mvers  . 

.  19 

Cook . 

.  ‘20 

Grimshaw . 

.  17 

Kermode . 

.  8 

Brearley  . 

.  4 

.  10  j 

308 

342 

Bowling  : — 

...  14-73 

Brearley . 

....  18-64 

Rhodes  . 

...  15-76 

Cook  . 

....  19-10 

Hirst  . 

...  18-.38 

Kermode . 

...  21-43 

Mvers . 

...  19-80 

Sharp  . 

....  -28  77 

Jackson  . 

...  23-92 

Poidevin . . 

.  ..  33-34 

5/92-59 

5/121  "28 

18'51  ...  ISO'ol  for  10  Wickets.  24 •25  ...  240  25  for  10  Wickets. 


These  figures  at  once  expose  the  fallacy  of  statistics  in  a  game 
like  cricket  and  the  futility  of  averages  as  a  guide  to  merit. 
•Iccording  to  these  averages  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  elevens 
are  as  even  as  can  possibly  be,  the  former  having  a  percentage  of 
advantage  in  batting,  the  latter  a  corresponding  percentage  of 
advantage  in  bowling,  and,  if  worked  out,  the  result  of  a  match 
between  the  tw’o  counties  ought  to  result  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
tie.  Whereas,  in  reality,  we  find  that  Y^orkshire  have  won  18 
matches  to  Lancashire’s  12,  have  lost  the  same  number,  and  have 
drawn  7  against  Lancashire’s  10.^ 

(1)  I  have  here  again  had  recourse  to  my  friend,  Professor  Decimal  Poyntz. 
He  tells  me  that  the  value  of  cricket  averages  as  at  present  made  out  is 
positively  unreliable.  To  be  of  any  service  they  require  a  mass  of  additional 
detail.  For  instance,  assuming  that  Fry  and  Hirst  are  playing,  the  one  in 
Yorkshire,  the  other  at  Brighton,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  make  a  century,  in 
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Cricket  as  a  Profession. 

Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  cricket  is  following  in  the  wake  of  manv 
other  outdoor  sports,  and  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of  gafe. 
money.  Indeed,  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise,  for  if  a  countr 
plays  28  matches  in  the  year  and  has  to  pay  the  “  expenses ’’ of 
the  amateurs  and  the  regular  fees  of  the  professionals,  it  is  onlvoa 
gate-money  that  they  can  rely  for  reimbursement.  The  regular 
professional  players  have  my  whole  sympathy.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  at  all  overpaid ;  indeed ,  if  everything  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  reverse  may  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  pay  onlr 
lasts  during  the  time  that  the  professional  is  in  his  prime,  and 
that  is  not  long.  He  may  permanently  injure  his  health  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty — a  sprain,  a  blow^  on  the  head,  or  a  chill 
caught  in  some  of  our  Arctic  summer  weather,  and  his  time  is 
over.  The  cricket  season  lasts  five  months  ;  what  is  he  to  do  in 
the  winter?  No;  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  professionals  are 
a  most  deserving  class  and  are  much  keener  in  their  profession 
than  are  many  others  that  I  wot  of  in  their  particular  walk  of 
life.  But  to  the  amateur — to  the  young  cricket  phenomenon, 
whether  from  the  public  school  or  the  university — I  look  upon 
cricket  as  a  dangerous  temptation.  We  read  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following  in  the  sporting  column  of  our  cheap  Press.  “Mr. 
- played  a  magnificent  innings  of  109,  it  being  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  county  this  season,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  great  regret 
that  he  should  have  abandoned  the  cricket-field  for  the  infinitely 
more  sordid  occupation  of  Mincing  Lane.”  Now,  it  is  very  far 

order  to  calculate  the  respective  values  of  the  two  scores  you  require  to  knoK 
to  a  decimal : — 


Condition  of  Soil  at  the  time  when  each  Centcrv  was  made. 
Table  I. 

Calcareous  matter  . 

Silicious  matter  . 


Table  II. 

Drying  power  of  the  atmosphere  in  each  place 


Table  III. 


Direction  of  Wind 


Table  IV. 

Velocity  of  wind  to  regulate  swerving  power  of  ball 


For  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  geological,  hydrographical,  ana 
an  astronomical  expert  in  each  place.  Perhaps  we  shall  live  to  see  these 
improvements. 
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''rom  my  intention  to  include  in  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make 
those  excellent  sportsmen  who,  having  private  means  and  no 
need  of  a  profession,  devote  their  time  to  cricket.  I  am  a  cricket 
enthusiast  myself,  and  can  conceive  no  pleasanter  form  of  sport. 

We  should,  indeed,  be  captious  if  we  criticised  such  genuine 
amateurs  as  the  Walkers  of  old,  or  Hawke,  Jackson,  and 
Dalmeny,  and  others  of  the  present  day,  who  are  the  mainstay 
of  county  and  international  cricket.  But  it  is  for  the  young 
cricketer  who  is  without  means  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  about  to 
seek  a  profession,  that  the  county  secretary  or  committee  set 
their  snares.  He  is  very  much  elated  with  his  success,  and  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  adulation  of  the  Press.  He  thinks  it  rather  good 
business  to  get  his  cricket  for  nothing,  and,  tempted  at  the  same 
time  by  the  hints  of  a  probable  third  or  fourth  secretaryship, 
ultimately  gives  in  and  adopts  cricket  as  his  real  profession. 
“‘Carpe  diem,’  after  all,”  he  thinks  (unless  he  comes  from  the 
modern  side)  ‘‘  is  the  best  motto,”  but,  unfortunately,  after  a  fe\v 
years  he  finds  that  the  third  secretaryship  only  exists  for  the  able- 
bodied,  and,  when  he  becomes  “feeble  of  foot  and  rheumatic  of 
shoulder,”  it  is  passed  on  to  one  younger  and  more  skilful  than 
be  is.  Then  he  finds  himself  stranded,  too  old  to  learn  any 
profession,  and  only  a  cricketer  living  on  his  past  reputation,  which 
is  all  too  fleeting. 

.4gain,  oh!  the  pity  of  it  I  there  is  a  miserable  pittance  to  be 
made  by  writing  about  the  matches  he  takes  part  in  himself. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  literary  merit  of 
cricketers  as  cricket  reporters,  I  think  the  vast  majority  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  particularly  high  art  for  them  to 
write  on  players  who  are  taking  part  in  the  same  match,  either 
for  or  against  them.  Indeed,  a  very  strong  element  of  log-rolling 
comes  in  here,  an  interchange  of  compliments,  for  there  are 
generally  two  writers,  one  on  eaeh  side,  and,  as  they  are  debarred 
from  praising  themselves,  even  when  merited,  the  two  writers 
interchange  friendly  puffs.  For  university  youths  especially  to 
write  cricket  slang  and  criticise  their  fellow  s  in  the  cheap  Press  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  nothing  short  of  an  outrage,  w’hich 
should  by  some  means  be  put  a  stop  to  once  and  for  all.  So,  let 
me  offer  my  earnest  advice  to  youthful  cricketers  not  to  be  tempted 
either  by  a  third  secretaryship  or  even  a  sporting  correspondent- 
ship  of  the  Daily  Gusher.  Far  better  to  stick  to  the  more  sordid 
occupation  of  Mincing  Lane  and  play  at  cricket  in  your  holidays. 

A  Suggested  Impeovement. 

I  was  sitting  next  to  a  cricketer,  well  over  middle-age,  but  who 
still  occasionally  plays  in  matches,  during  an  important  match 
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when  every  effort  was  being  made  by  the  side,  who  were  palpably 
beaten,  to  “  draw”  the  game,  first  by  wasting  time  in  the  field, 
and  later  on  by  playing  a  game  so  ridiculously  slow  that  it  could 
hardly  be  called  cricket.  The  spectators  had  distinctly  shown 
that  they  v^ere  anything  but  pleased  with  the  performance,  and 
my  neighbour  was  by  no  means  behindhand  in  expressing  his 
views.  I  found  out  that  he  had  played  a  very  great  deal  of 
cricket,  first-class  and  otherwise,  but  had  only  been  able  to  do  so 
strictly  as  a  recreation  owing  to  business  ties.  During  the  tea 
interval  (at  which,  by  the  way,  he  manifested  great  disapproval) 

I  asked  him  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  wrong  with  modern  cricket, 
and,  given  a  free  hand,  how’  he  would  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of  ?  As  he  has  probably  seen  and  played  as  much  cricket  as  most 
people,  and  closely  followed  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  game  with 
the  jealous  eyes  of  an  enthusiast,  I  give  the  pith  of  his  communi¬ 
cation  to  me.  He  began  by  a  general  condemnation  of  averages, 
records,  statistics,  and  county  championships.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  he  admitted  to  be  inevitable  in  some  shape  or  another.  But 
as  to  averages!  ‘‘If  the  England  eleven  had  been  chosen  by 
averages,”  he  almost  shouted,  ‘‘neither  Jackson  nor  Maclaren 
would  have  played.”  And  there  I  did  desiderate  Professor 
Decimal  Poyntz,  who  would  have  fully  exposed  the  average 
fallacy. 

‘‘I  would  willingly  give  a  thousand  pounds,”  he  said, ‘‘in  the 
form  of  a  cup  or  shield,  to  be  held  for  one  year  by  the  champion 
county,  if  the  matches  could  be  played  under  conditions  I  would 
lay  down.  They  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

‘‘  That  all  the  gate-money  taken  at  the  matches  be  pooled 
amongst  all  the  counties  playing.  That  regular  ties  should  be 
drawn  as  in  other  competitions. 

‘‘  Each  tie  would  consist  of  home  and  home  matches,  and  in 
the  event  of  being  equal  a  deciding  match  would  be  played. 

This  w'ould  reduce  enormously  the  number  of  county  matches 
played,  and  we  should  again  see  some  of  the  interesting  matches 
that  have  so  long  been  given  up.  There  would  be  room  for  at 
least  two  representative  Gentlemen  and  Players’  matches,  North 
and  South  should  be  revived,  and  many  others.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  the  alterations  he  would  make 
in  the  rules  in  order  to  shorten  the  scores. 

‘‘I  would,”  he  said,  ‘‘draw  two  parallel  white  lines  from  the 
leg-stump  and  the  off-stump,  respectively,  at  right  angles  to  the 
popping  crease  sufficiently  long  as  to  he  plainly  visible  to  the 
umpire,  and  adjudge  the  batsman  leg-before-wicket  if  a  ball 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  would  have  hit  the  wicket 
hit  any  part  of  his  person  (save  only  his  hand  or  wrist) ,  which  is 
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over  and  between  those  two  lines.  To  my  mind  this  rule  would 
liave  the  effect  of  eradicating  that  pernicious  practice  of  inten¬ 
tionally  defending  the  wicket  with  the  leg  instead  of  the  bat. 
\(yain,  I  would  have  the  bat  narrowed  by  half  an  inch  or  even 
more.  This  would,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think,  go  a  long 
ivay  towards  preventing  that  dreadfully  slow  game  so  often 
adopted,  even  on  excellent  wdckets.  Then  I  would  have  a  net 
3  feet  high  stretched  round  the  ground  so  that  all  the  runs  are 
run  out  unless  hit  over  the  net. 

‘‘The  fault  of  modern  cricket,”  he  continued,  “is  that  the 
bowlers  and  batsmen  are  not  playing  under  equal  conditions, 
owing  to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  grounds.  In  former  years, 
when  the  bowler  possessed  too  great  an  advantage,  he  w^as  han¬ 
dicapped  by  not  being  allowed  to  raise  his  arm  above  his  shoulder. 
This  had  the  effect  of  equalising  matters ;  but  now  the  batsmen 
have  a  distinct  advantage,  and,  in  consequence,  the  hours  of  play 
have  to  be  shortened  and  innumerable  intervals  for  tea,  bovril, 
ic.,  have  to  be  taken  to  revive  the  drooping  energies  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  bowlers  and  fieldsmen.  And,  finally,”  he  added,  ‘‘I 
would  give  another  thousand  pounds  to  see  a  properly  constituted 
and  elected  central  body  to  legislate  for  cricket.  Who  are  the 
y.C.C.?  ”  he  forcibly  ejaculated,  bringing  down  his  hand  on  his 
knee.  ‘‘They  are  only  a  private  club,  the  committee  are  prac¬ 
tically  self-elected,  they  hold  their  meetings  mostly  in  camera,  and 
once  a  year  there  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  Club  at  which  anyone 
having  a  grievance  is  promptly  shouted  down.  Now’  it  is  too 
childish  to  suppose  that ,  considering  the  importance  of  cricket  and 
its  enormous  growth  throughout  the  country ,  a  mere  club  should 
regulate  its  destinies.  I  ask  what  has  the  M.C.C.  done  in  past 
years,  and  what  does  it  do  now’?  I  will  tell  you  one  or  tw’o  things 
j  they  have  done.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  M.C.C.  discovered 
that  nothing  in  the  rules  authorised  running  a  ‘  bye,’  and  they 
j  had  to  make  the  addition  to  the  rules,  so  that  if  the  recordmongers 

j  chose  to  go  in  for  calculations  they  would  find  that  every  ‘  bye  ’ 

[  run  before  the  alteration  in  the  rules  was  strictly  illegal  and 

1  should  be  eliminated  from  the  score.  I  wonder  what  effect  that 

would  have  upon  the  result  of  many  matches  in  byegone  years? 
;  Here,  indeed,  is  w’ork  for  the  recordmongers  !  Well,  after  exist¬ 
ing  for  some  fifty  years  as  lawgivers,  the  M.C.C.  discovered  this 
J  omission  and  made  the  alteration.  A  curious  thing  happened  at 

5  the  last  Test  Match,  a  substitute  w’as  allow’ed  to  be  w’icketkeeper, 

g  and  this,  it  appears,  is  now  not  against  the  rules.  Thirty  years 

[}  ago,  however,  the  rule  read  somew’hat  after  the  following  : — ‘  A 

:  substitute  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bowl,  or  field  point,  slip,  wicket- 
5  keeper,  or  long-stop,  or  occupy  any  position  behind  the  w’icket.’ 
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wonder  when  the  M.C.C.  altered  this  rule,  and  if  it  was  with 
due  notice  to  the  members? 

‘  ‘  And  what  cricket  do  they  give  us  at  Lords  ?  Were  it  not 
for  the  Australians’  and  the  Middlesex  matches  the  M.C.C.  would 
give  us  a  most  sorry  show — Gentlemen  and  Players,  the  Uni¬ 
versities’  and  Public  School  matches  being  the  only  ones  to  whicli 
any  public  interest  is  attached.  And  they  perpetuate  absurd 
anachronisms  in  the  way  of  matches,  such  as  M.C.C.  against  the 
counties,  for  which,  I  suppose,  no  one  can  possibly  care  a  two¬ 
penny  piece.  Then,  it  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  favouritism  to 
allow  Middlesex  to  use  the  ground  of  a  private  club  at  a  ridicn- 
lously  small  rent  for  their  county  matches.  Middlesex  should 
have  a  county  ground  of  its  own  and  the  consequent  expenses  and 
responsibilities.  Another  flagrant  piece  of  injustice  to  other 
counties  is,  that  Middlesex  can  qualify  any  alien  (through  their 
influence  wdth  the  M.C.C.  Committee)  to  play  for  the  county  by 
merely  putting  him  on  the  ground  staff.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  No,  we  must  have  a  central  authority  if  cricket  is  to  liye 
much  longer.”  Here  the  tea  interval  came  to  an  end,  and  with  it 
my  neighbour’s  discourse.  His  observations  gave  me  considerable 
food  for  thought,  and,  although  not  entirely  agreeing  with  him  on 
many  points,  I  consider  that  a  great  many  very  admirable  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  by  him  which  it  wmold  be  well  if  the 
authorities  would  ponder  on  and  take  to  heart. 

Gerald  W.  Sympsox. 


FRENCH  LIFE  AND  THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

“Ces  Messieurs.”  By  M.  Georges  Ancey,  at  the  The.4Tre 
DU  GYMN.4SB. 

^I4y_the  month  of  Mary :  wonderful  month,  month  of  months : 
when,  in  Catholic  countries,  all  the  Maries,  the  thousands  of  Maries, 
have  their  fete  day.  And  when  the  children,  the  thousands  of 
children  who  have  attained  the  thoughtful  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
solemnise  solemnly  their  First  Communion.  Thus:  what  excite¬ 
ment,  what  confusion,  and  what  anxious  as  well  as  thrilling  hours 
in  the  month  of  May. 

First  of  all,  the  suit,  the  dress.  Until  now  the  clothes  of  Edouard 
have  been  of  no  importance,  and  Yvonne’s  wardrobe  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  only  by  its  excessive  plainness.  But  for  their  Communion 
fine  new  attire  is  indispensable.  And  weeks  before  the  ceremony, 
households  both  great  and  small  are  passionately  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  trousseaux,  that  shall  make  a  beau  of  Edouard  and  a  belle 
of  Yvonne.  Relations,  friends,  neighbours,  and  M.  le  Cure  himself 
are  consulted.  The  finery  is  discussed  at  meals,  produced  for  the 
visitor’s  inspection,  and  packed  aw'ay  at  night  as  carefully  as  heir¬ 
looms.  If  a  stain  appear,  what  an  outcry !  If  some  item  get  mis¬ 
laid,  what  a  panic !  Arguments,  cries,  even  quarrels :  everyone  dis¬ 
tracted,  everj’where  a  whirl;  and  Edouard  and  Yvonne  put  through 
rehearsals,  and  Edouard  and  Yvonne  constantly  “tried  on,’’  and 
Edouard  and  Yvonne  told  to  walk  the  length  of  the  room,  and  told 
to  bow  and  to  kneel,  and  told  to  rise  and  to  stand  still. 

Gifts  arrive :  prayer  books,  tinselled  boxes  of  dragees.  On  the 
eve  of  the  great  day  the  parents  emotionally  recall  their  First  Com¬ 
munion;  and  Edouard  and  Yvonne  are  flushed  and  feverish  from 
thinking  of  what  is  to  befall  them  on  the  morrow.  The  ceremony 
is  a  public  one ;  thus  are  Edouard  and  Yvonne  to  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  And  the  ceremony  over,  they  are  to  pass 
out  of  the  church  side  by  side  and  show  themselves  in  all  their 
grandeur  to  the  affectionately  amused  and  admiring  multitude. 

“Us  sont  gentils,  Us  sont  adorables,”  say  the  tradespeople,  stand¬ 
ing  at  their  doors. 

“line  voiture,  monsieur?  Une  voiture,  madame?”  asks  a 
monstrous  cocker,  shaking  with  good-humoured  laughter  on  his  box. 

Way  for  Edouard  and  Yvonne,  as  they  come  along  the  pavement 
side  by  side!  The  tradespeople  smile,  and  the  monstrous  cocker 
goes  purple  in  the  face  as  he  repeats  his  invitation.  “  One  would 
say  ”  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom  in  miniature :  for  Yvonne  is  all  in 
white,  with  white  flowers,  white  satin  slippers,  and  a  long  white 
veil,  and  her  brother  wears  a  smart  black  suit  and  a  white  waistcoat, 
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and  a  white  rosebud  in  his  buttonhole.  Also,  a  white  bow  on  I 
Edouard’s  arm;  and  his  gloves  are  w-hite,  and  so  is  his  tie.  Behind  I 
them  come  their  parents,  beaming  with  pride  and  joy.  Madame  I 
nudges  monsieur :  and  monsieur  chuckles,  monsieur  winks.  Not  1 
much  dignity  about  madame  and  monsieur — but  mercy !  the  dignity 
of  their  offsprings.  They  ignore  the  tradespeople,  the  monstrous  I 
cocher :  look  straight  ahead.  They  walk  slowly  and  sedately,  and 
their  expression  is  composed,  inscrutable.  At  a  crossing,  Edouard 
offers  Yvonne  his  arm,  and  she  pauses  ere  accepting  it  to  lift  up 
her  train.  (Upon  my  word  :  Yvonne,  aged  twelve,  lifts  up  her  train.)  j 
Presently  she  asks  whether  her  veil  falls  gracefully,  and  Edouard  j 
carefully  studies  the  veil,  and  is  pleased  at  length  to  pronounce  it 
perfect  and  “  tres  chic.”  But  the  tie  of  Edouard:  does  his  tie  set 
straight?  And  Yvonne  turns  her  eyes  upon  the  tie,  and  graciously 
proclaims  it  to  be  straight  and  “  tres  correct.”  Along  the  boule¬ 
vards,  across  public  squares,  through  crowded  thoroughfares,  they  go, 
followed  always  joyously  and  proudly  by  their  parents.  Every¬ 
where,  First  Communionists.  Paris,  this  fine,  sunny  afternoon,  over¬ 
run  by  these  brides  and  bridegrooms  in  miniature.  Not  until  the 
shadows  fall  do  they  return  homewards.  And  then,  in  households 
great  and  small,  a  feast;  which  terminates  with  the  healths  of 
Edouard  and  Yvonne  being  proposed  eloquently,  gaily,  commc  dans 
Ic  monde. 

The  wonderful  day — the  day  of  days — is  over.  IM.  le  Cure  declares 
himself  satisfied.  “  line  belle  journee  -pour  la  Sainte  Eglise.” 

An  admirable  day  no  doubt — for  the  Church ;  for  the  parents  a 
proud  and  tender  day ;  but  for  the  First  Communionists  themselves? 
An  exciting,  but  in  too  many  cases,  a  dangerous  day.  Think  that 
among  these  little  girls  in  shining  white  array  and  long  flowing  veils, 
many  are  delicate,  very  sensitive,  very  impressionable,  over-anxious, 
over-serious.  Over-anxiety,  over-seriousness,  when  one  is  twelve, 
like  one’s  long  veil  that  must  be  carried  so  decorously,  like  one’s 
long  skirt  that  must  be  lifted  up  so  carefully,  are  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  heavy  to  wear.  Often,  for  the  children  themselves,  the  result 
of  the  picturesque  ceremony  of  the  First  Communion  is  a  complete 
mental  and  physical  breakdown.  Thus,  in  Ces  Messieurs,  does 
Doctor  Huet  account  for  the  collapse  of  Henriette  Vemet’s  niece,  the 
little  Helene : — 

Huet  :  “  Surmenage  cerebral,  occasionne  par  des  lectures,  par  des  conversa¬ 
tions,  par  des  inquietudes  au-dessus  de  son  age;  en  somme,  la  crise  religieuse 
des  petites  premieres  communiantes  sensibles,  qu’on  a  trop  poussees,  et  dont  le 
cerveau  a  ete  surchauffe,  au  moment  de  la  formation,  pas  autre  chose.  Les 
parents  ne  s’en  doutent  pas,  qu’on  ne  joue  pas  avec  une  fillette  de  douze  ans. 
Avant  sa  maladie,  ello  devait  toujours  etre  tourmentee?  Elle  devait  avoir  la 
manie  des  scrupules,  la  crainte  du  peche,  la  terreur  de  I’enfer !  Oui !  C’est  9a. 
Qu’est-ce  que  tu  veux?  C’est  la  faute  des  gens  qui  entourent  ces  enfants,  des 
femmes  et  des  pretres  surtout.  Ils  vous  traitent  de  petites  cervelles  de  rien  de 
tout  au  picrate  de  potasse  de  leurs  divagations  mystiques ;  ils  vous  enferment  de 
pauvres  gosses,  qu’on  devrait  mettre  au  grand  air,  dans  des  salles  puantes  de 
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atechisn'®>  cii  ils  leur  font  entrevoir  quatre  heures  par  jour  un  incendie  en 
^  anence  ou,  apres  la  mort,  ils  sont  presque  immanquablement  attendus  par 
^  mise  en  scene  de  chaudieres  bouillantes,  avec  un  grand  diable,  an  milieu, 
nt  de  la  fourche  .  .  .  tout  9a  les  frappe.  Pour  cinq  qui  restent  impassibles, 
il  v’en  a  dix  que  9a  rend  malades,  les  filles  surtout.” 

PiEERE :  “  Je  I’ai  assez  dit,  bon  Dieu  !  ” 


Pierre  Fauchery  is  the  father  of  the  little  Helene.  He  represents 
the  intelligent,  affectionate  Frenchman,  who,  as  a  young  pere  de 
famille,  is  anti-clerical,  not  soleh%  nor  chiefly,  because  he  dislikes 
the  political  bias  of  the  Church,  but  much  more  because  he  resents 
and  detests  the  influences  of  the  priest  in  the  family.  And  this 
detestation  is  the  more  vehement  because  between  the  young  French 
anti-clerical  pere  de  famille  and  his  enemy  thrust  themselves — 
fascinating,  pathetic,  obstinate — those  whom  he  loves :  wife,  sister, 
mother,  the  women  of  his  household.  Here  is  a  situation  which 
the  liberal  Englishman  of  culture  can  still — he  may  not  be  able  to 
do  so  much  longer — survey  from  a  distantly  disinterested  point  of 
view.  And,  from  this  point  of  view,  his  disposition  is  to  condemn 
the  French  non-political  anti-cleric  as  intolerant;  and,  what  is  more, 
as  a  philistine.  In  these  days,  when  the  Catholic  Church  is  no 
longer  free  to  indulge  her  propensity  to  burn  the  philosopher,  she 
has  merits  in  his  eyes,  and  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  aesthetic 
critic,  on  account  (as  Matthew’  Arnold  stated  it)  of  ‘  ‘  the  treasures  of 
human  life  stored  within  her  pale.”  Why,  then,  should  the  French 
anti-cleric  wish  to  deprive  his  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  her  mystical 
influences,  which  they  find  consoling?  Why  should  he  want  to  rob 
his  children  of  the  impressions  that  will  endure  through  their  lives, 
of  her  picturesque  ceremonies,  which,  if  they  leave  no  moral  effects 
behind  them,  at  any  rate  serve  to  develop  imaginative  feeling?  In 
this  sense,  liberal  and  cultivated  Englishmen,  having  made  up  their 
minds  upon  the  character  of  the  supporters  of  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  and  of  M.  Combes,  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  influences  of 
the  priest  in  education  and  in  family  life,  find  themselves  compelled 
to  class  amongst  fanatics  and  philistines,  with  other  representatives 
of  liberal  ideas  and  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  such  an  anti¬ 
cleric  as  M.  Anatole  France — the  modern  successor  of  those  other 
anti-clerics,  Michelet  and  Victor  Hugo — who  (as  I  hope  to  show  in 
a  future  notice  of  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre-Darne)  have  been  the  very 
men  to  unlock  those  treasures  of  human  life  spoken  of  by  Matthew 
.\mold,  and  to  bring  out  of  those  forgotten  storehouses  legendary 
treasures,  both  old  and  new,  unspoiled,  saturated  with  strange  per¬ 
fumes  of  the  past  centuries,  to  enrich  and  embellish  contemporary 
French  literature  and  the  French  stage.  Thus,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  may  be  w’orth  while  to  leave  disinterested  codes  of 
criticism  on  one  side,  and  to  attend  to  the  interested  evidence  of  such 
a  mangeur  de  pretres  as  Pierre  Fauchery. 

Animated  and  eloquent  is  the  young  pere  de  famille  when  we  meet 
him  in  the  first  act.  There  are  differences,  even  quarrels,  between 
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him,  his  mother,  and  his  widowed  sister,  Henriette  Vemet,  and  also 
between  him  and  the  two  middle-aged  Censiers,  his  uncles.  An 
excellent  Catholic  is  Madame  Fauchery,  and  Henriette  has  become 
almost  a  fanatic.  Two  tragedies  have  wrecked  her  life— the  death 
of  her  husband  and  the  loss  of  her  son.  She  finds  herself  a  widow 
— childless — when  she  is  still  young,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  and,  in 
her  sorrow,  she  has  resolved  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  pleasures, 
and  to  lead  a  pious,  charitable  life.  Thus,  we  see  in  Henriette  the 
patron  of  innumerable  bonnes  oeuvres,  and  the  energetic  ally  of 
the  priest.  Shocked  by  her  brother’s  fiercely  anti-clerical  attitude, 
she  fears  not  only  for  his  own  soul,  but  for  the  souls  of  his  children. 
And  the  little  Helene,  her  favourite,  she  particularly  determines  to 
protect  from  the  pernicious  influences  of  Pierre — who,  in  spite  of 
his  heresy,  she  nevertheless  adores. 

Madame  Fadchebyj  “  Volla  bientot  six  ans  qu’Henriette  a  perdu  son  fils.  La 
plaie  se  cicatrise  un  peu,  mais  elle  doit  son  principal  secours  a  la  religion  et  a  sa 
fervente  piete.  Et  puis  une  bonne  partie  de  sa  tendresse  s’est  instinctivement 
reportee  sur  mon  fils  Pierre  et  sur  ses  petits  bebes,  qu’elle  s’est  mise  a  consider?' 
un  peu  coinme  les  siens.” 

The  old,  old  discussion  is  raging  anew.  We  meet  the  entire  house¬ 
hold  united.  But  there  is  no  real  bitterness,  no  real  anger;  the 
Fauchery s,  Censiers,  and  Henriette  are  devoted  to  one  another;  and 
Pierre,  the  eternal  debater,  at  the  worst  assumes  a  teasing,  mockin» 
tone.  He  has  the  Frenchman’s  deep  love  for  his  mother.  Even 
while  he  shocks  her  with  his  denunciations,  he  stands  beside  Madame 
Fauchery ’s  chair.  And  he  rests  his  hand  affectionately  on  her 
shoulder,  looks  down  upon  her  affectionately,  and  affectionately 
smiles  upon  her. 

AIadame  Fauchery  :  “  Pierre,  tais-toi,  en  voila  assez.  Je  ne  te  comprradi  | 
vraiment  pas,  mon  enfant.  Tu  as  des  idees  ridicules.  Je  t’assure  que  je  suii  I 
tres  attristee  quand  je  t’entends  parler  des  gens  comme  il  faut,  et  surtout  des  I 
pretres,  des  saints  prStres  qui  sont  si  bons,  qui  font  eleve,  avec  une  pareil.? 
inconvenance.  Heureusement  qu’ils  sont  la,  va,  pour  ceux,  qui,  comme  moi. 
n’ont  plus  longtemps  a  vivre,  et  qui,  ayant  des  fils  comme  toi,  ne  peuvent  plus 
guere  avoir  d’espoir  que  dans  le  paradis.” 

Pierre  (tres  gentil)  ;  “  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  venx,  ma  chere  maman,  je  ne  les  juim 
pas,  moi.  ^a  ne  m’empeche  pas  de  f  aimer  beaucoup.  Quand  je  vois  un  pretre, 
9a  m’horripile ;  je  trouve  cet  etat-la,  ce  role-la,  pas  naturel.  Je  les  sens  faux,  je 
les  sens  fourbes.  Je  les  sens  en  lutte  avec  tout  ce  qui  est  vraiment  beau,  humais 
et  meme  religieux.” 

Then,  later  on,  immediately  after  another  outburst:  — 

“Maman,  allons,  embrasse  ton  fils,  ton  vilain  fils,  qui  faime  bien.  .  . 

Madame  Fauchery  :  “  Mauvais  sujet,  va !  .  .  .  II  y  a  du  bon  en  toi.  . 

Si  tu  voulais.” 

Particularly  down  upon  Adolphe  Censier  is  the  irrepressible  Pien? 
It  is  Censier’s  ambition  to  become  a  deputy.  He  offers  himself  to 
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the  electors  as  a  chreticn-patriotc,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  the 
support  of  M.  le  Cure  and  of  influential  clerical  families. 

Piesee  :  “  Ton  election,  ton  election  .  .  .  il  serait  a  desirer  qu’elle  n’eut  pas 
lieu  Avec  beaucoup  de  deputes  comme  toi,  la  France  serait  bientot  la  proie  des 
bucbers,  et  nous  y  grillerions  comme  aux  plus  beaux  temps  de  notre  histoire.” 

4ncl  with  the  elder  Censier,  Pierre  is  also  irreconcilable.  His 
uncle  preaches  the  lesson  of  tolerance,  of  indulgence. 

Cd'SIEE  :  “  Je  xeux  bien  admettre  qu’ autrefois,  avant  la  Revolution,  il  y  a 
ea  des  pretres  qui  n’etaient  pas  tres  respectables,  qu’il  y  en  a  meme  encore 
puelques-uns  aujourd’hui,  14.  Evidemment,  ce  ne  sont  pas  tons  des  saints,  mais 
la  ffeneralite  est  bien.  Ils  rendent,  en  somme,  des  services  et  si  je  m’en  passe 
pour  moi-meme,  je  comprends  tres  bien  que  des  personnes,  comme  ta  soeur, 
trouvent  en  eux  un  secours  indispensable.  Parfaitement.  Et  puis  je  suis  pour 
I'indulgence,  pour  la  liberte;  je  veux  que  chacun  puisse  vivre  a  sa  guise,  voir 
des  pretres  ou  ne  pas  en  voir,  etre  religieux  ou  libre  penseur.  Il  y  a  des 
honnetes  gens  partout,  mets-toi  bien  cela  dans  la  tete.” 

Pierre:  “Va,  va  ton  train;  je  le  connais,  le  refrain  de  I’indulgence.  C’est 
avec  lui  qu’on  tolere  une  societe,  ou  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  etre  grand,  nouveau,  et 
vivant,  est  immediatement  etouffe  sous  la  calotte  du  pretre.” 

But  Henriette  takes  her  brother’s  diatribes  more  seriously.  She 
becomes  passionate,  even  hysterical,  and  she  even  sees  in  Pierre’s 
admonitions  the  proof  that  he  has  ceased  to  care  for  her. 

HE.NaiEiTE :  “  Je  suis  definitivement  au  bon  Dieu,  et  si  je  ne  craignais  pas  de 
faire  de  la  peine  a  quelques  personnes  que  j’aime  encore,  il  y  a  longtemps  que  je 
serais  dans  un  convent.  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  esperes  done?  Ebranler  mes  convic¬ 
tions?  Ta  te  repentiras  plus  tard  de  n’avoir  pas  suivi  mon  exemple.  .  .  . 
Xon,  tn  ne  m’aimes  plus,  moi  qui  t’aime  tant.  C’est  affreux,  sans  compter  que 
tes  enfants  s’eloigneront  de  moi,  eux  aussi.  .  .  .  C’est  affreux  !  Pierre  ne  m’aime 
plus !  ” 

However,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  real  ill-will  in  this 
household.  Pierre  affectionately  makes  his  peace  with  Henriette. 
and  Henriette,  consoled,  announces  that  she  has  splendid  tidings  to 
impart.  The  new  Cure,  the  Abbe  Thibaut,  has  just  arrived,  and, 
vrhat  is  more,  he  may  be  expected  momentarily  to  call.  Plenriette 
is  restless,  flushed,  enraptured  over  the  prospect  of  his  visit. 

Hexeiette  :  “  L’Abbe  Thibaut,  c’est  a  dire  Jean-Marie  Thibaut.  Il  a  tenu  a 
se  faire  appeler  couramment  Jean-Marie  pour  se  mettre  plus  directement  sous  le 
patronage  de  la  Vierge.  Je  trouve  cela  charmant.  Il  est  tout  jeune,  trente  ans 
a  peine,  et  zele !  et  pieux !  Maman,  tu  feras  preparer  un  plateau  avec  du  the, 
Cie  la  biere,  des  biscuits,  des  petits  gateaux  pour  qu’il  puisse  se  refraichir,  ce 
pauvre  homme.” 

And  a  few  minutes  later  the  Abbe  Thibaut  appears. 

He  is,  as  Henriette  describes,  quite  young — and  zealous !  and 
pious!  Self-composed,  confident,  urbane,  he  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  in  Madame  Fauchery’s  salon,  and  he  accepts  the  homage 
paid  him  with  gracious  smiles.  He  is  courteous,  charming.  With 
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honeyed  words,  he  distributes  sacred  pictures  amongst  Pierre’s  chil 
dren  (Pierre  himself  has  flown  at  the  Abbe  Thibaut’s  approach) 

L’Abbe  Thibattt  :  “  Nous  aliens  vous  donner  de  belles  images.  D’abord  do 
Mademoiselle  Helene,  une  jolie  Sainte  Vierge.  Pour  Monsieur  Leon,  I’image  de 
son  saint  patron,  justement !  et  puis  pour  Monsieur  Maurice.  .  .  Ah !  C’est  celh 
la,  qui  est  belle  :  Saint  Georges  qui  tue  une  grosse  bete.” 

Such  a  honeyed  voice,  such  a  sweet  smile !  When  he  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  pictures,  he  is  begged  by  Henriette  to  speak  of  himself 
of  his  last  cure  in  the  village  of  Saint-R^my.  A  poor  little  place 
Saint-Remy.  There,  the  Abbe  Thibaut  knew  many  an  anxious 
moment,  had  many  a  sacrifice  to  make. 

L’Abbe  Thibaut  :  “  Oh,  les  debuts  n’ont  pas  ete  commodes.  Une  pauvre  cure 
tres  eloignee  de  la  ville,  sans  aucunes  resources,  sans  aucun  subside,  avec  peu  de 
paroissiens.  J’en  etais  arrive  a  payer  les  cierges  de  ma  poche,  pour  pouvoir  dire 
convenablement  mon  office  le  dimanche.  Je  ne  voulais  pas  que  le  bon  Dieu 
souffrit  en  aucune  maniere  de  notre  penurie  locale,  parfois  cruelle  cependant 
Je  ne  faisais  qu’un  repas  par  jour,  je  me  couchais  souvent  sans  lumiere,  et 
I’hiver,  quand  il  faisait  froid,  je  courais  pour  me  rechauffer.” 

Henriette  (emotionally)  :  “  Comme  vous  avez  du  souffrir.” 

L’Abbe  Thibaut  :  “  Oh,  ne  me  plaignez  pas,  madame.  II  faut  faire  ce  qu'on 
peut.  Je  me  suis  toujours  dit,  quand  je  me  trouvais  dans  une  passe  difficile, 
faute  de  moyens  pecuniaires,  ‘  Bah,  le  bon  Dieu  y  pourvoira.’  ” 

Deeply  touched  is  Henriette.  When  at  last  the  Abbe  rises  to 
take  his  leave,  he  is  accompanied  by  Henriette  and  Madame 
Fauchery  to  the  door.  And  as  the  curtain  falls,  Henriette  cries, 
dramatically,  ! 

“  He  is  a  saint.”  1 

Delicacies  of  all  kinds  arrive  for  IM.  le  Cur4  in  the  second  act,  | 
The  scene  is  the  Abbe  Thibaut’s  presbytery.  And  here  his  faithful,  ] 
doting  old  housekeeper,  IMadame  Bernat,  receives  from  the  hands  of  | 
Henriette ’s  maid  fruits  and  even  bottles  of  mineral  waters  .  .  .  .  | 
for  jM.  le  Cure’s  digestion.  Her  master  is  away,  visiting  the  poor. 
And  old  Madame  Bernat  fears  that  he  will  not  return  in  time  to 
say  farewell  to  the  Abbe  Morvan,  a  missionary,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  Africa,  and  who  presently  appears.  A  fine,  even  a  noble 
character  is  the  Abbe  IMorvan.  Brusque,  frank  to  a  fault,  he  rather 
alarms  his  bishop.  No  place  for  the  Abbe  Morvan  in  France,  where 
tact,  subtlety,  even  craft  are  required.  Africa  for  the  Abbe  Morvan,  f 
There  his  frankness  and  brusqueness  may  pass  unnoticed,  and  his  s 
courage  and  blunt  kindness  may  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  cheer¬ 
ing  and  nursing  patients  struck  down  with  fevers  and  cholera.  ... 

”  Faith?  ”...  The  Abbe  Morvan  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  | 
“  the  Faith.” 

L’Abbe  Morvan  :  “Le  dogme;  ah,  le  dogme !  ...  Je  n’ai  pas  eu  beaucoup  de 
temps  de  I’approfondir.  Je  le  respecte ;  oh !  ga  je  le  respecte.  Maman  Bernal, 
moi  j’ai  pris  un  parti  radical.  J’ai  toujours  ete  intimement  persuade  qu’il  y 
avait  un  bon  Dieu ;  j’ai  continue  a  le  servir,  comme  on  m’avait  appris,  et  ]  ai 
evite  avec  soin  de  regarder  plus  loin  que  le  bout  de  mon  nez.” 
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Bluffly,  bluntly,  the  missionary  rattles  on — a  tall,  thin  figure  in  a 
shabby  cassock.  But  ere  he  leaves  he  becomes  grave.  For  the 
\bbe  Thibaut  he  has  a  deep  affection ,  but  .... 

L’Abbe  Moevan  :  “  II  y  a  en  lui  deux  hommes,  I’un  qui  est  plein  de  piete  et 
d'ardeur,  qui  est  pret  a  tous  les  devouenients  et  qui  peut  faire  beaucoup  de  bien ; 
I’autre  qui  n’est  pas  inaccessible  aux  vanites  de  ce  monde  j  qui  va  chez  les  riches 
et  qui  en  tirerait  volontiers  parti,  pour  la  perdition  de  son  ame.  C’est  un 
sensuel  qui  est  reste  un  chaste,  un  cerebral.  L’education  du  seminaire  a  eu 
trop  de  prise  sur  lui.” 

It  is  the  “  second  man  ”  that  shows  himself  in  the  Abbe  Thibaut 
throughout  M.  Georges  Ancey’s  extraordinary  play.  He  is  painfully 
anxious  to  gain  favour  with  his  Bishop.  That  way  promotion — a 
fine,  fashionable  cure — lies.  And  to  impress  and  please  his  Bishop, 
the  priest  must  contrive  to  make  himself  welcome  in  grand,  in¬ 
fluential  houses,  adorn  and  beautify  his  church,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  money  for  building  local  hospitals  and  schools.  Such  efforts, 
crowned  ultimately  with  success,  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Monseig¬ 
neur  will  say,  “What  devotion,  what  zeal!  Mon  cher  enfant,  je 
penserai  a  vous.”  And  Monseigneur  is  true  to  his  word — M.  I’Abbe 
is  soon  seen  to  occupy  a  high,  enviable  position,  while  the  Abbe 
Morvans  dam  their  shabby  cassocks  in  distant  fever-stricken  lands. 
Most  “devoted”  and  “zealous,”  then,  is  the  Abbe  Thibaut.  In 
Henriette  he  finds  a  protectress  ready,  eager  to  assist  him  in  the 
development  of  his  ambitious  plans.  He  w’ould  raise  hospitals, 
schools.  Monseigneur  would  come  in  person  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony.  And  IMonseigneur’s  gracious  visit  should  be  made  the 
occasion  of  a  great  religious  fete.  The  project  appeals  strongly  to 
enthusiastic,  ardent  Henriette.  “  You  shall  be  director,”  she  cries, 
to  the  Abb^,  “  and  the  position  will  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  you.  I 
will  look  after  the  children;  I  adore  children.  We  will  work  together; 
it  will  be  delicious;  but,  unfortunately.  .  .  .”  And  here  Henriette 
tells  the  Abbe  that  she  wishes  to  keep  her  fortune  intact  out  of 
regard  for  her  brother’s  children.  They  are  to  be  her  heirs.  She 
shrinks  from  depriving  them  of  their  inheritance.  Not  that  anyone 
at  home  would  utter  a  reproach,  a  remonstrance.  When  she  men¬ 
tioned  the  great  project  to  her  family,  one  and  all  agreed  that  she 
was  free  to  make  what  use  she  thought  fit  of  her  fortune. 

cloud  passes  over  the  Abbe’s  smiling  face.  For  a  moment  he 
is  embarrassed,  bitterly  disappointed.  Then,  eloquently,  skilfully, 
and  cunningly,  he  seeks  to  dissipate  Henriette ’s  scruples. 

L’Abbe  Thibaut  :  “  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  je  ne  puis  qu’approuver  vos  scrupules 
qui  sont  ceux  d’une  bonne  et  aimable  parente.  U’autre  part,  je  ne  voudrais  pas 
Di’ingerer  dans  vos  affaires  personnelles  et  vous  faire  prendre  une  decision  dont 
vous  pourriez  vous  repentir.  Permettez-moi  cependant  de  vous  dire  une  chose 
qu’il  est  de  mon  devoir  de  pretre  de  vous  faire  connaitre.  Je  conqois  que  vous 
ayez  une  profonde  et  sainte  affection  pour  vos  petits  neveux,  qui  m’ont  paru 
charmants.  Mais,  cela  ne  doit  pas  vous  empecher  de  penser  a  vous.  Vous  savez 
combien  le  bon  Dieu  voit  d’un  ceil  agreable  les  ames  qui  se  vouent  a  la  pratique 
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de  la  charite.  Une  place  toute  speciale  leur  est  reservee  dans  le  Paradis.  Souvenez- 
vous  de  la  parole  du  Sauveur;  ‘Femme,  tu  t’occupes  de  beaucoup  de  choses  une 
seule  cependant  est  nccessaire  !  .  .  .’  De  plus,  etant  donne  I’etat  trouble  de  votre 
ame,  il  serait  profitable  de  creer  autour  d’elle  une  atmosphere  de  calme.  La  snrveil. 
lance  d’un  asile  vous  apporterait  une  occupation  des  plus  saines;  vos  scrnpules  san' 
cesse  renaissants  s’evanouiraient  d’eux-memes.  Euflechissez  done  encore,  croyez- 
moi !  Nous  ne  devons  pas  nous  attacher  outre  mesure  aux  affections  de  ce  monde.  Le 
sacrifice  est,  helas  !  la  loi  de  notre  miserable  vie.  (Se  Tajyprochant  et  lui  fnnant  la 
mains.)  Sachez  que,  pour  ma  part,  ma  chere  enfant,  j’eprouverais  une  joie  tonte 
chretienne  a  m’occuper  avec  vous,  aupres  de  vous,  de  ces  pieuses  pratiques." 

And  the  Abbe  Thibaut  triumphs — raises  with  Henriette’s  fortune 
the  schools  and  hospitals  that  are  to  win  him  the  congratulations 
and  also  the  protection  of  his  Bishop. 

What  rejoicing,  and  what  a  display  of  flowers  and  of  finery,  in  the 
third  act  of  Ges  Messieurs.  The  scene  is  Madame  Fauchery’s  garden, 
where  a  fete  is  to  be  held  in  honour  of  the  bonnes  oeuvres,  which 
Henriette  has  introduced  into  her  native  village  of  S4rigny,  and  of 
which  the  Abbe  Thibaut  is  the  director.  IMonseigneur  is  expected, 
and  Henriette,  all  the  household  save  the  obstinate,  ungracious 
Pierre,  is  excited  at  the  prospect  of  his  visit.  iMoodily,  Pierre  paces 
the  garden.  Henriette’s  patronage  of  the  Abbe  Thibaut  has  made 
the  village  gossip.  Their  names  are  coupled  ....  laughingly,  im¬ 
pertinently.  But  when  Pierre  ventures  a  remonstrance,  Henriette 
turns  indignantly  upon  him,  pronounces  him  “  Fou,  archi—fou," 
and  is  on  the  verge  of  hysterical  tears  when  the  approach  of  the 
Bishop,  the  Abbe  Thibaut,  and  a  retinue  of  Ces  Messieurs  is  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  village  band,  and  by  a 
number  of  village  girls  in  white  muslin  dresses.  Also,  village  boys; 
and,  in  the  background — timid,  delicate,  pale — Henriette’s  niece,  the 
little  Helene.  Stately,  but  courteous,  an  imposing  figure  in  his 
robes.  Monseigneur  pauses  to  receive  the  homage  due  to  his  exalted 
rank.  His  hand  is  kissed,  and  he  is  ceremoniously  escorted  to  a 
dais.  Around  the  dais  gather  Henriette,  Madame  Fauchery,  their 
guests,  the  Abb6  Thibaut,  and  the  retinue  of  Ces  Messieurs.  The 
village  boys  and  girls  step  forward.  One  of  Ces  Messieurs  claps  his 
hands.  And,  timidly,  awkwardly,  in  a  voice  that  trembles  with 
nervousness,  the  eldest  girl  recites  an  address  of  welcome.  Such  a 
sad,  sad  performance!  But  Monseigneur  applauds  gently;  Mon- 
seigneur  is  delighted ;  Monseigneur  amiably  affirms  that  the  address 
is  worthy  of  an  Academician,  and,  calling  forward  its  author,  the 
Abbe  Eoturel,  he  graciously  congratulates  him.  But — the  clou  of 
the  fete  is  a  song  chanted  by  all  the  children  present,  and  composed 
especially  for  the  occasion.  It  is  set  to  the  air  of — the  “  Marseil¬ 
laise.”  It  is  entitled  “La  Marseillaise  du  Sacrc-Coeur.”  Audit 
runs : — 

“  Nou.s  entrerons  au  Seminaire, 

Quand  nos  aines  n’y  seront  plus, 

Nous  ferons  par  toute  la  terre 
Butir  des  temples  a  Jesus. 
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“Afin  qu’un  jour  notre  France 
Obtienne  de  plus  justes  lois 
Et  que  ses  pretres  aux  abois 
Retrouvent  I’estime  et  la  confiance  ” 

Itefmin. 

*'  Aux  armes,  bons  chretiens  ! 

Decimons,  les  paiena ! 

Montons,  montons, 

Montons  en  chceur 

Aux  pieds  du  Sacre-Coeur.” 

Applause — bravos — and  from  Monseigneur  the  exclamation, 
“Cat  merveilleux.”  Headed  by  the  village  band,  the  children 
pass  before  the  Bishop,  bow  and  curtsey,  and  troop  out;  and  then 
does  Monseigneur  proceed  to  express  the  great  pleasure  and  deep 
satisfaction  the  fete  has  afforded  him.  To  Henriette,  he  is  charm- 
inir.  The  Abb6  Thibaut  he  singles  out  for  particular  attention,  and 
rei^ards  with  undisguised  benevolence  and  admiration.  “  What  de¬ 
votion,  what  zeal!  Mon  cher  enfant,  je  pemerai  a  vous.”  Mon¬ 
seigneur  does  not  speak  the  words — but  his  looks,  his  whole  attitude, 
plainly  show  that  the  Abbd  Thibaut  is  assured  of  the  Bishop’s  best 
“protection.”  In  fine,  a  great  day  for  the  Abbd  Thibaut.  Before 
him,  a  cure  far  away  from  the  village  of  Sdrigny — an  important, 
enviable  cure.  And  not  even  the  insinuations,  and  then  the  accusa¬ 
tions,  levelled  against  the  Abbe  Thibaut  by  the  jealous  Abbd  Nour- 
risson,  shake  Monseigneur’s  admiration  for  the  “  devoted,” 
“zealous  ”  priest.  The  Abbd  Nourrisson  repeats  the  village  gossip, 
declares  that  Henriette ’s  deep  interest  in  the  Abbd  Thibaut,  and  his 
own  attitude  towards  her,  have  caused  a  veritable  scandal ;  and  even 
relates  how,  disguised  by  a  false  beard  and  a  pair  of  smoked  spec¬ 
tacles,  he  has  followed  the  Abbd  Thibaut  to  the  house  of  a  certain 
person  ....  named  Paulette  ....  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  But 
Monseigneur  is  neither  disturbed  nor  shocked.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  sees  in  the  Abbd  Thibaut  an  invaluable  servant  of  the 
Sainte  Bglise — whereas  the  Abbd  Nourrisson  is  tactless,  common, 
ansympathetic,  unpopular.  Also,  he  is  notoriously  a  scandalmonger. 
And  so  Monseigneur  pooh-poohs  the  Abbd  Nourrisson ’s  accusations. 
Urbanely,  smilingly,  he  reminds  him  of  past  indiscretions,  acts  of 
jealousy  and  malice,  which  were  brought  to  his  (Monseigneur’s) 
Mtice.  And,  turning  from  the  informer,  he  glances  affectionately 
towards  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  the  Abbd  Thibaut  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Henriette  and  his  innumerable  admirers. 

L’fivfcQTJE :  “  Quelles  sommes  remuees  par  lui !  Quelle  force  nouvelle  aux 
mains  de  l’Fgl«e !  D6ja  on  example  promet  d’etre  suivi  par  plusieurs  pretres 
du  departement.  D’opulents  proprietaires  du  voisinage  m’ont  ecrit.  Ils  veulent 
fonder  des  4coles  nouvelles,  sur  le  modele  de  Serigny.  Des  fortunes  enti^res 
soffrent  a  nous.  On  m’a  deja  fait  don  de  sommes  importantes  qui  sont  dans  mes 
caisses,  4  I’Eveche,  bien  en  ordre,  vous  entendez.  Je  deviens  riche,  je  deviens 
puissMt,  je  puis  faire  vivre  mes  oeuvres,  je  puis  vivre  moi-meme  ...  je  puis 
■  •  •  je  puis  tout !  Le  bien  de  I’Eglise,  disiez-vous  toute  &  I’heure  ?  Le  bien  de 
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I’Eglise  .  .  .  mais  le  voil4.  .  .  .  Allons,  c’est  bien,  c’est  tres  bien.  Je  nf 
m’etais  pas  trompe  sur  son  compte,  en  le  nommant  a  Serigny ;  il  a  bien  dome 
tout  ce  que  j’en  attendais.” 

It  may  be  an  accident,  but  if  so  the  coincidence  is  a  curious  one 
that  in  Ces  Messieurs,  a  much  earlier  play  (kept  off  the  French  stage 
until  this  year  by  the  Censor),  we  find  the  same  situation  and  the 
same  leading  personages  as  in  Le  Duel,  with,  of  course,  an  opposite 
denouement,  resulting  from  the  different  character  lent  by  M.  Henri 
Lavedan  and  M.  Georges  Ancey  to  clerical  influences  upon  women 
and  in  the  sphere  of  the  affections.  In  Le  Duel,  the  Duchesse  de 
Chailles  was,  as  we  have  seen,^  held  back  by  her  scrupulous  con¬ 
fessor,  the  Abbe  Daniel,  during  her  husband’s  lifetime  from  becoming 
the  mistress  of  Doctor  Morey.  She  is  saved  after  her  husband's 
death  from  a  convent,  and  smilingly  informed  that  her  vocation 
is  to  live  the  full  life  of  a  woman,  as  the  wife  of  a  freethinking  doctor, 
by  a  sympathetic  bishop,  whose  professional  disinterestedness  and 
human  liberality  are  carried  to  the  point  of  laxity.  Madame  Henri- 
ette  Vernet,  on  the  contrary,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  charming 
still,  and  who  after  six  years  has  recovered,  in  spite  of  herself,  by 
hrce  of  an  energetic  and  impassioned  nature,  from  the  first  dei 
of  widowhood,  falls  under  the  power  of  the  young  Abbd  Thibaut, 
and  is  led  by  him,  half-consciously  at  first,  with  full  consciousness 
afterwards,  under  the  mask  of  spiritual  consoler  and  director,  i 
a  path  of  hopeless,  heartless,  mystical  passion  to  the  verge  oi  j 
madness. 

The  denouement  comes  in  the  fourth  act,  in  the  sacristy  oi  the  I 
Abbe  Thibaut’s  church.  Monseigneur  has  signified  his  appreciation] 
of  the  young  Abbd’s  services  to  the  Sainte  Eglise  by  appointing  him 
Curd  at  Versailles,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  is  to  bid  Sdrigny  fareweE, 
Infinitely  does  his  old  doting  housekeeper,  Madame  Bemat,  rejoice! 
over  the  good  news,  but  the  Abbe  Thibaut  is  ill  at  ease.  How’ 
Henriette  accept  the  tidings?  Her  manner  has  been  strange  of  late,  ] 
she  has  been  hysterical,  passionate;  the  Abbd  fears  an  explosion. 
But  Madame  Bernat  seeks  to  reassure  him,  and  holds  forth  em¬ 
phatically  on  the  mission  of  the  priest. 

Madame  Beenat  :  “  fetre  pretre,  en  somme,  malgre  toutes  les  grandes  phrases,  | 
c’est  un  metier  comme  un  autre,  comme  d’etre  soldat,  charpentier,  ou  labonreur, 
repond  4  des  besoins  qu’on  a,  sinon  4  une  idee  vraie.  11  en  faut  des  pretres,  j 
il  en  faut  de  la  religion ;  il  y  a  des  gens  qui  veulent  entendre  de  belles  histoiies, 
comme  vous  savez  les  raconter,  qui  ouvrent  la  bouche  toute  grande  pour  le  gobet 
au  vol.  Est-ce  votre  faute?  Non,  ils  en  veulent?  Donnez — leur— en.  Sais 
compter  que  cela  n’a  rien  de  desagreable.  On  est  honore,  choye,  respecti.  Onj 
a  de  beaux  ornaments  sur  le  clos  qui  vous  font  ressembler  4  un  bon  Dieu. 
serez  tres  beau  en  eveque,  c’est  moi  qui  vous  le  dis.  Faites  done  votre  chemin;  | 
prenez  la  vie  comme  elle  est  et  ne  cherchez  pas  midi  4  quatorze  heures.” 

L’Abbe  Thibaut  ;  “  £videmment,  tu  as  peut-etre  raison,” 


When  Madame  Bemat  has  left  the  sacristy,  Henriette  enters 
(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  August. 
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suddenly — excited,  wild-eyed,  haggard.  She  has  heard  the  news 
and  come  to  beseech  the  Abbe  to  remain  at  S^rigny.  Upon  his 
refusal,  she  becomes  frantic,  frenzied.  The  Abbe  tries  to  check  and 
aoothe  her — but  in  vain.  In  a  wonderfully  eloquent  and  passionate 
speech,  the  distracted  Henriette  lays  bare  her  heart  and  soul. 

HoiSi*TTi :  “  Ah,  vous  desirez  que  je  revienne  k  des  conceptions  plus  humaines. 
£b  bien,  oui,  au  fait,  vous  avez  raison,  tenez.  J’etais  folle ;  devant  la  brutality 
de  votre  depart  .  .  .  de  votre  fuite,  je  me  ressaisis.  Oui,  il  n’y  a  ici  qu’un 
homme  qui  veut  partir,  tout  simplement,  a  c6t6  d’une  femme  qui  I’aime  et  qui 
T6ut  ^re  aimee,  malgre  tout,  en  depit  de  tout,  parce  que — je  ie  vois  bien, 
decidement — I’amour,  I’amour  terrestre,  I’amour  humain  est  la  loi  universelle, 
parce  que  tout  le  reste,  les  idees  que  vous  m’avez  donnees,  I’education  religieuse 
que  j’ai  reque,  ce  qu’on  appelle  les  principes,  la  morale,  la  chastete,  la  foi,  tout, 
vous  entendez,  tout  est  faux.  L’ amour  seul  existe !  Et  toutes  les  belles  histoires 
que  vous  nous  racontez,  ne  prendraient  pas  sur  nous,  si  vous  n’etiez  pas  la  vous- 
meme,  en  chair  et  en  os,  avec  vos  discours  caressants  et  vos  gestes  de  comedien, 
pour  vous  eriger  peu  a  peu  dans  nos  imaginations  exaltees,  a  la  place  du  Dieu 
que  vous  prechez  et  auquel  vous  croyez  k  peine.  Que  vous  importe,  d’ailleurs, 
que  votre  sensualite  etouflee,  ou  tout  se  passe  en  paroles,  nous  laisse  eperdues  et 
haletantes !  Que  vous  importe  de  pervertir  nos  sens  et  d’en  exasperer  les 
besoins !  Que  vous  importe  de  joncher  votre  route  de  malades  et  de  detraquees ! 
fa  vous  est  bien  egal,  c’est  pour  I’amour  du  bon  Dieu !  .  .  .  Remariez-vous, 
soyez  mere,  faites  de  la  vie  .  .  .  voilsi  ce  qui  eflt  ete  moral,  voila  ce  que  vous 
auriez  du  me  dire !  Pourquoi  ne  me  I’avez-vous  pas  dit  ?  Aussi  ne  croyez  pas 
que  je  vous  tienne  quitte !  Vos  paroles  ont  ete  ardentes,  et  je  vous  ai  aimd,  et 
je  vous  aime :  voila  ce  qui  est  clair  ?  Done,  vous  allez  rester,  et  si  vous,  qui 
n’etes  au  bout  du  compte  qu’un  petit  cure  de  campagne,  vous  avez  le  malheur  de 
partir,  apres  avoir  ete  comble  de  mes  bienfaits  et  soutenu  de  mon  argent,  vous 
serez  un  malhonnete  homme  ...  oh !  pas  un  Dieu,  cette  fois !  non !  un  malhon- 
nete  homme,  tout  simplement,  et  je  me  vengerai.  Qa,  je  vous  en  reponds !  Nous 
verrons  ce  que  vous  direz  d’un  bon  scandale  devant  tout  le  pays,  sur  la  place  de 
I’eglise,  dans  I’eglise !  Nous  verrons  ou  en  sera  votre  carriere  apres !  Je  vous 
accorde  deux  jours  pour  redechir,  deux  jours,  pas  un  de  plus.  Maintenant,  vous 
etes  prevenu !  Je  n’ai  plus  rien  a  ajouter.” 

L’Abbb  Thibaut  ;  “  Madame  .  .  .  Mon  enfant.” 

Heneiette  :  “A  bientot.” 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  last  act  to  show  the  Fauchery  household 
divided  and  distracted.  The  little  H^l^ne  has  been  dangerously  ill, 
and  is  still  in  the  state  of  collapse  accounted  for  by  Doctor  Huet 
earlier  in  this  paper.  And  Henriette  is  believed  by  her  mother  and 
her  uncles  to  be  insane.  She  has  had  wild,  hysterical  outbursts,  and 
long  spells  of  stubborn,  strange  silence.  She  has  been  heard  to 
weep,  and  to  vow  vengeance  against  the  Abbe  Thibaut.  Censier, 
the  chretien-patriote,  fearing  a  scandal,  has  suggested  that  Henriette 
be  removed  to  a  maison  de  sante  kept  by  one  Doctor  Lardon. 
Madame  Fauchery  has  given  her  consent,  but  when  the  project  is 
mentioned  to  Pierre  he  vehemently  declares  that  his  sister  shall 
not  leave  the  house.  He  occupies  the  place  of  his  father;  he  is 
master;  upon  this  point  he  means  to  be  obeyed. 

PiEERE :  “Voila  done  ou  nous  en  sommes,  depuis  que  I’Abbe  Thibaut  est  a 
Serigny.  Avant,  nous  nous  aimions.  Surtout  nous  n’avions  jamais  eu  une 
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attitude  aussi  hostile,  les  uns  envers  les  autres.  II  a  fallu  que  ce  petit  saint 
paraisse,  pour  que  tout  change,  pour  qu’on  se  montre  les  dents.  Depuis  qu’il  est 
ici,  il  n’y  a  eu  que  des  tiraillements  entre  nous,  une  animosite  sourde,  m 
desaccord  penible  et  de  tous  les  instants.  (To  Madame  Fauchery.)  Tu  viens 
de  manquer  de  perdre  ta  petite  fille,  par  la  faute  de  qui,  je  te  le  demands’ 
Maintenant  enfin,  apres  une  nouvelle  visite  4  ce  cure  de  malheur,  qui  t’a  encore 
fait  peur  de  I’enfer,  I’esprit  surcharge  de  ses  balivernes  et  de  ses  mensonges  to 
prends  son  parti  contre  ta  fille,  et,  pour  lui  eviter  le  soupqon  d’une  inquietude 
la  moindre  parcelle  de  desagrement,  4  ce  soi-disant  intercesseur  auprb  de  la 
puissance  divine,  tu  consens  sur  des  propos  en  I’air,  a  laisser  enfermer  ta  fills  1 
Eh  bien,  non,  en  voila  assez.  Je  n’admets  pas  la  moindre  replique.  Si  men 
oncle  a  le  droit  de  parler  a  la  Chambre,  moi,  j’ai,  ce  me  semble,  le  droit  de 
parler  dans  la  maison  de  mon  pere.  Henriette  ne  bougera  pas  d’ici.  Voila.” 

Henriette,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  kept  her  room.  She  wishes  to 
see  no  one,  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  and  it  is  only  after  infinite  per¬ 
suasion  that  she  at  last  consents  to  see  Pierre.  The  scene  between 
her  and  her  brother  is  inexpressibly  tender.  At  first  Henriette  is 
hostile,  but  little  by  little  Pierre  wins  her  over  by  recalling  the  days 
when  they  were  children  together.  Tremendous  friends  were  Henri¬ 
ette  and  Pierre.  They  rejoiced  together  in  that  very  garden  .... 
by  those  trees  ....  over  there.  Henriette  w’as  jealous  of  her 
brother,  regarded  her  little  girl  friends  as  rivals,  and  became  sulky 
if  they  paid  him  too  much  attention.  Upon  one  memorable  occasion 
a  little  girl  kissed  him,  and  there  w-as  a  scene. 

Suddenly  Pierre  breaks  down. 

PiEERE  -.  “  Veux-tu  Tester  la !,  Veux-tu  te  rasseoir !  (La  saisissant  par  les 
deux  bras,  nerveusement.)  Regarde-moi  bien  en  face,  dans  les  yeux.  (Les  larmes 
dans  la  voix  et  dans  les  yeux.)  Tu  ne  reconnais  done  pas  ton  vieux  Piem,  ton 
vieux  Pierre  des  grands  jours  ?  ” 

HENBiETfE  :  “  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  as  ?  Tu  as  des  larmes  dans  les  yeux  !  Mais  si, 
je  te  reconnais !  je  crois  bien  que  je  te  reconnais  !  Tu  es  toujours  mon  Pierre!  11 
n’y  a  que  toi  qui  m’aies  jamais  aimee.” 

The  little  Helene  is  brought  down,  and  Henriette  takes  her  into 
her  arms.  Quietly  and  cautiously  the  elder  Censier  enters. 

Censier  :  “  Elle  t’a  ecoute  ?  Elle  t’a  repondu  ?  ” 

Pierre  :  “  Oui.” 

Censier  :  “  Eb  bien  ?  ” 

Pierre  (pointing  to  Henriette,  who  is  kneeling  beside  Helene)  :  “Eh  bien  .  . . 
voila.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Abb4  Thibaut,  accompanied  by  the  proud, 
doting  Madame  Bemat,  is  on  his  way  to  his  fine,  fashionable  new 
cure  at  Versailles. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 
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GRAZIA  DELEDDA, 

Author  of  "  Centre,”  <tc. 

Translated  by  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

PART  11. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Again  the  crazy  little  carriage  belonging  to  Petrin  il  Gliglo  rolled 
along  the  river  bank.  The  night  was  hot,  dark,  and  damp.  After 
a  few  sentences  on  indifferent  matters,  Antonio  and  Regina  had 
fallen  silent,  as  if  overcome  by  the  quiet  of  the  country  and  the  night. 
They  were  silent,  but  Regina  spoke  within  herself,  as  was  her  habit, 
and  made  note  of  a  sad  discovery.  Antonio  was  changed.  No ;  this 
time  it  really  was  not  fancy !  He  was  changed. 

“  He  kissed  me  almost  in  a  frenzy  the  moment  he  got  out  of  the 
train— as  if  he  had  feared  he  would  never  see  me  again.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  his  expression  changed.  Something  gloomy,  something 
deprecating,  came  into  his  eyes.  Has  he  lost  his  faith  in  me?  Is 
there  something  between  us  now?  Well!  of  course  it’s  like  this  at 
first.  To-morrow  the  constraint  will  have  passed  off.” 

To  drive  away  all  vestige  of  fear  she  spoke  to  him  again ;  but  her 
heart  was  thumping  uncomfortably,  and  when  she  took  his  hand 
and  found  it  inert  and  cold,  unexplained  anxiety  again  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her.  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  her  terror  during  those  days 
when  she  had  been  vainly  expecting  a  letter  from  him. 

“Oh,  what  is  it?  ”  she  thought.  “  Has  he  not  forgiven  me?  ” 
“Feel!  ”  she  said,  putting  Antonio’s  hand  against  her  side.  The 
ind  became  suddenly  animated. 

“Is  your  heart  still  bad?  ”  he  asked,  as  if  bethinking  himself. 
"No!  It’s  beating  for  joy !  ”  she  replied,  and  talked  on  very  fast. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  the  old  painted  mill,  to  eat  gnocchi.  It  was 
•ich  fun!  There  was  a  splendid  sunset.  What  a  character  that  old 
illeris!” 

She  told  the  miller’s  prophecy,  then  went  on  to  describe  a  visit 
■)  the  Master  and  his  family. 

“He’s  a  character  too !  But  he’s  really  quite  mad.  He  wants  to 
nd  the  children  to  Rome — the  boy  to  make  his  fortune,  the  girl  to 

cnme  famous.  He  says - ”  and  she  mimicked  the  Master’s 

;  >eches  and  voice. 

.Yntonio  laughed,  but  his  laugh  was  cold  and  contemptuous,  and 
‘Hffied  far  away. 
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“Oh,  what  is  it?  ”  thought  Regina,  overwhelmed  by  unexpected 
sadness.  That  scotfing  laugh  was  new  in  Antonio.  He  was  scornful 
Was  it  of  herself?  * 

Fancies !  Folly ! 

“  As  soon  as  we’re  alone.  I’ll  take  him  by  the  shoulders,  shake 
him,  and  cry,  “  What  on  earth’s  the  matter  with  you?  Haven’t  you 
forgiven  me?  Don’t  let  us  have  any  more  nonsense,  please]  There 
has  been  more  than  enough  !  ’’ 

They  were  silent  again.  The  chaise  rolled  on  through  the  dark 
warm  night,  through  the  pungent  perfume  of  the  motionless  vege¬ 
tation.  The  young  trees  along  the  river  were  black  in  the  darkness, 
blacker  even  than  the  darkness.  Everything  was  silent,  everythino 
exhaled  sweet  odours.  From  the  hot  ground,  from  the  damp  wav- 
side  weeds,  from  the  paths  bathed  in  dew,  rose  an  intoxicating  scent, 
a  silent  breath,  dreamy  and  voluptuous.  Beside  every  bush  seemed 
to  stand  a  woman  waiting  for  her  lover,  her  desire  and  her  joy  filling 
the  emptiness  of  the  hot,  rich  night. 

“  To-morrow  we’ll  go  out  by  moonlight,’’  said  Regina,  who  could 
not  keep  quite  silent.  “  The  night  I  arrived  there  was  a  beautiful 
moon,  wasn’t  there,  Petrin?  ’’ 

The  driver  made  no  reply. 

“  He’s  asleep.  We  shall  be  upset,’’  said  Antonio. 

“Oh,  no!  The  old  horse  is  quite  used  to  it,’’  returned  Regina, 
and  sure  now  that  Petrin  was  not  listening  she  added,  softly,  “  How 
wretched  I  was  that  evening!  ’’ 

“  Were  you?  ’’  said  Antonio,  as  if  remembering  nothing  of  what 
had  passed. 

Regina  turned  round,  astonished  and  trembling.  She  had  no 
strength  left. 

“  Antonio!  ’’  she  whispered,  her  arm  round  his  neck.  “  Why  are 
you  like  this?  What  is  it?  What’s  the  matter? ’’ 

“  Do  you  ask?  ’’  he  murmured,  not  looking  at  her.  His  voice  was 
hardly  a  breath,  but  a  breath  in  which  Regina  felt  the  raging  of  a 
storm  of  resentment.  Again  she  was  afraid. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  forgive  me!  ’’  she  said,  separating  herself 
from  him.  But  already  he  had  turned  and  pressed  her  to  him,  his 
lips  seeking  hers  with  a  fervour  which  seemed  rather  of  despair  than 
of  passion. 

Adamo’s  voice  rang  out  from  the  bank. 

“  Antonio — o!  Regina — a!  ’’ 

Then  Petrin ’s  broad  back  swayed  from  right  to  left,  and  his  whip 
cracked. 

“  Quel  ragass  m’ha  fatto  ciappar  pagura  ”  (“  That  boy  maden.  j 
jump  ’’),  said  the  man,  as  if  talking  in  his  sleep.  Antonio  ard| 
Regina  moved  apart,  and  she  blushed  in  the  darkness  as  if  new  to 
love. 

Her  heart  was  beating  strongly,  but  between  its  strokes  of  joy  were 
shudders  of  sickening  grief. 
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After  supper,  as  on  the  night  of  Regina’s  arrival,  they  all  went  out, 
except  Signora  Caterina.  Toscana  and  her  brothers  ran  about  as 
usual,  leaving  their  sister  and  her  husband  far  behind. 

“  Yes,”  said  Regina;  “  my  mother  is  right.  You  look  ill !  Surely 
you’ve  been  having  fever !  ” 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  thinking.  He  seemed  seek¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  beginning  for  a  speech  and  unsuccessful  in 
finding  it. 

“Your  mother  herself  looks  out  of  sorts,”  he  said  at  last. 
"What  distress  you  must  have  caused  her,  Regina!  ” 

"I?  But  I  never  told  her  a  word !  ” 

“Didn’t  you?  ” 

“Don’t  you  believe  me?  To  explain  your  silence,  I  said  you 
were  ill.” 

“Oh,  did  you?”  he  repeated,  still  incredulous.  “Well,  I  was 
imagining  it  was  her  advice  which  had  made  you  less — unkind.” 

"Unkind?  What  do  you  mean?  ”  she  asked,  coldly. 

Antonio  was  perhaps  frightened  in  his  turn.  Had  he  deceived 
himself,  thinking  Regma  penitent  and  ready  to  come  home?  He 
became  animated,  and  found  that  beginning  of  speech  which  he  had 
sought.  The  hour  of  explanation  had  come. 

Regina  asked  nothing  better;  but  to  her  surprise  she  did  not  feel 
the  commotion,  the  joy,  the  tenderness  which  she  had  anticipated. 
She  was  distressed.  Antonio  had  forgiven  her;  he  had  suSered;  he 
had  come,  resolved  to  take  her  back  at  all  costs ;  he  loved  her  more 
than  ever,  with  true  passion ;  he  was  united  to  her  by  all  the  strong 
ties  of  his  heart  and  his  senses.  But  she  was  not  content ;  she  was  not 
properly  stirred.  Something  was  standing  between  her  husband  and 
herself— something  inexorable.  They  walked  as  of  old,  their  arms 
round  each  other,  their  fingers  interlaced ;  but  there  was  a  whole  gulf 
between  them,  a  whole  immense  river  of  cold,  colourless  water, 
perfidiously  silent,  like  that  river  down  there  below  the  road,  scarce 
risible  between  the  black  trees  in  the  black  night. 

Regina  was  certainly  the  clearer  sighted  of  the  two,  and  she  now 
J8W  a  mysterious  thing.  Once  it  was  her  soul  which  had  escaped 
Antonio,  hiding  itself  behind  a  world  of  littlenesses,  of  vanity,  of 
Tain  desires  and  ambitions;  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  soul 
vbich  some  occult  and  violent  force  was  trying  to  wrest  aw'ay  from 
ier.  She  attempted  to  fathom  this  mystery. 

"  What  is  it  ?  He  loves  me ;  he  has  forgiven  me  !  But  he  mis- 
■Justs,  is  afraid  of  me.  Why  is  this?  ” 

“Regina,”  said  Antonio,  “  you  must  explain  to  me  what  you  are 
intending  to  do.” 

"  You  know  already.  ” 

“I  don’t.  I  don’t  understand.  Your  last  letter  was  even  worse 
uid  uglier  than  the  first.  I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you — as  you 
=ay.  it  would  be  useless ;  but  another  man  in  my  place — well,  never 
mmd!  You  have  told  me  more  than  a  hundred  times  that  I  don’t 
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understand  you.  Now,  to  show  you  at  least  my  good  will,  I  ask  you  I 
to  explain.” 

“  But  didn’t  I  write  it?  ”  she  cried,  half  humble,  half  pettish 
“  I  wrote  ‘  it  all  depends  upon  you.’  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  you  will  come  back  with  me  to  Rome?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Oh,  very  well.  I  am  quite  ready  to  forget  all  that  has  taken 
place.  But  now  I  must  know  one  thing  more.  Why  have  you  given 
up  your  idea  so  soon?  I  say  idea,  not  caprice,  because  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  and  seems  still,  a  very  serious  matter.” 

“  How  can  I  tell?  Are  we  able  to  explain  our  ideas  or  caprices 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them  ?  Have  you  never  contradicted 
yourself?  One  thinks  one  way  to-day,  another  to-morrow.  Are  we 
masters  of  ourselves?  You  said  a  minute  ago,  ‘  If  I  were  another 
man.  ’  I  understood  what  you  meant  to  say ;  that  if  you  had  been 
another  man  you  would  have  ill-treated,  insulted  me.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  you  are  very  kind — perhaps  kinder  than  before.  Can  von 
explain  to  yourself  why,  instead  of  hating  me  for  the  trick  I  have 
played  you,  you  care  for  me  perhaps  more  than  before?” 

She  spoke  not  entirely  of  conviction ;  but  she  wished  to  suggest  to  | 
Antonio  the  line  he  had  better  take.  She  believed  she  had  succeeded, 
for  he  became  thoughtful  as  if  repeating  her  questions  to  himself, 
and  presently  said  with  a  slight  smile, 

“  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right! 

“Don’t  let  us  say  any  more  about  it,”  cried  Regina,  imitating  I 
the  Master  again.  “  It  has  been  a  freak — a  folly  of  youth.  Let  us  | 
draw  a  veil  over  the  past.” 

“  You  know  you  have  humiliated  me,”  urged  Antonio;  “it  wasa| 

blow  in  my  face — a  betrayal — and  besides - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  we  all  make  mistakes?  What  about  all  the  otherl 
women?  Those  who  really  betray  their  husbands?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  answered  her,  quickly,  “  and  the  husbands  who  betray 
their  wives?  Generally  it’s  the  bad  husband  who  makes  the  bad 
wife.  But  I  never  gave  you  any  cause,  Regina  !  What  had  you  to 
complain  of  in  me?  True  enough  I  am  not  a  lord,  but  you  knew  that 
from  the  first.  Had  I  promised  you  more  than  I  could  give?  Well, 
you  should  have  had  patience — confidence.  Our  circumstances 
may  improve  any  day.  I  shall  never  be  rich,  but,  of  course,  in 

little  time,  my  position  must  alter  to  a  certain  extent - ” 

“  Oh,  that’ll  do!  That’s  enough,”  protested  Regina.  “  You  di 
not  guess  that  my  fancy  would  pass  away  so  soon?  ” 

“  Did  you  think  it  yourself  when  you  WTote?  My  dear,  thingsl 
seriously  done  have  serious  effects.  Well,  we  will  cancel  the  past,] 
as  the  Master  says.  I’ve  got  one  thing  to  tell  you,  however.  Youf 
letter  has  done  us  some  good  after  all.  I  saw  at  once  that  in  one 
sense  you  were  right.  Everybody  has  to  try  to  get  on,  to  push,  to 
solicit,  to  intrigue,  ‘  Out  with  you,  sir,  in  with  me!  ’  and  all  that. 

‘  Come,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  isn’t  it  just  possible  I  might  do  some' 
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thing?  ’  Well,  I  began  my  solicitations.  I  set  Arduina  to  work. 

I  had  her  running  about  the  town  all  day.  I  sent  her  to  the  Senator, 
the  Princess,  to  her  journalists  and  deputies - ” 

“Of  course  you  didn’t  tell  her - ”  interrupted  Regina. 

“  I  told  her  no  more  than  this ;  ‘  I  want  to  be  secretary  to  some 
Minister.  Find  me  a  berth,  and  I’ll  get  you  six  subscribers  to  your 
paper  among  my  colleagues.’  She  laughed  and  went  to  work,  and  I 
set  others  in  motion  too.  But  it  was  all  no  good;  there  wasn’t  a 
vacant  post  anywhere.  Then  Arduina  gave  me  an  idea.  You  re¬ 
member  how  the  princess  sent  for  me  one  day  to  ask  information 
about  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  how  I  saw  she  was  beginning  to  be 

suspicious  of  Cavaliere  R - ?  Well,  Arduina,  who  is  no  fool  at 

bottom,  sounded  Marianna.  She  found  out  it  was  just  as  I  thought. 
‘Why  shouldn’t  you  become  her  confidential  agent?  ’  said  Arduina. 
So  I  went  to  the  princess  and  oSered  my  services.  I  said  the  office 
of  a  spy  did  not  seem  to  me  very  delicate,  but  that  I  would  accept 
it,  as  it  was  a  case  of  urgent  necessity.  That  was  on  the  5th.  Four 

days  later  I  proved  that  the  Cavaliere  R -  was  speculating  with 

her  money  more  for  himself  than  for  her.” 

“How  did  you  manage  it?”  asked  Regina,  who  was  feeling 
vaguely  uneasy  at  Antonio’s  relation. 

“  I  will  explain.  You  must  know  that  Madame,  for  all  her  riches, 
is  as  ignorant  as  a  child  about  money  affairs,  and  naturally  has  to 
put  herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  some  person  who  acts  for  her. 

The  Cavaliere  R - has  been  serving  her  in  this  way  for  many  years, 

and  no  doubt  at  first  he  was  perfectly  scrupulous  in  his  operations 
and  in  the  statement  of  accounts.  Marianna,  however,  has  been 
observing  for  some  time  that  the  proceeds  of  the  speculations  have 
kept  continually  diminishing,  which  the  Cavaliere  accounted  for  by 
the  special  conditions  of  the  money-market.  At  her  instigation, 
Madame  made  me  the  proposition  I  told  you  of.  Well,  as  she  pressed 
me,  I  accepted  the  job,  and  told  her  to  put  me  in  full  possession  of 
some  recent  transaction  that  I  might  verify  it.  Next  morning 
Madame  sent  me  one  of  his  statements,  on  w’hich  I  read,  among  other 
things, 

‘Exchange  of  10,000  marks  at  123.20  lire',  acquired  8  shares  of 
.4cqua  Marcia  at  1,465  lire.’ 

I  looked  this  up  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  &c.,  and  found  the  Berlin  Exchange  was  at  123.37  lire, 
and  the  shares  of  Acqua  Marcia  were  quoted  at  1,460  lire.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Cavaliere  R - had  put  57  lire  into  his  own  pocket.  Then 

Imade  Madame  give  me  all  his  statements  up  to  the  end  of  June, 
which  she  had  kept  mixed  up  with  her  private  letters  and  news¬ 
papers.  By  the  help  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Exchange  and  other 
publications  which  I  got  through  a  stock-broker  I  know,  I  proved 
that  in  these  operations  alone  the  man  had  made  a  profit  of  137.45 
lire.” 

“  And  then  ?  ’  ’ 
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“  Oh,  then  Madame  thanked  me  very  warmly  and  said  she’d  take 
the  opportunity  of  her  going  away  to  relieve  the  Cavaliere  of  big 
services,  and  on  her  return  would  ask  me  to  undertake  the  speculat 
ing.  She  left  home  on  the  12th,  and  has  given  me  a  whole  lot  of 
matters  to  disentangle  before  her  return.  I  must  look  up  my  Gennan 
a  bit,  for  she  has  no  end  of  business  with  Germany.” 

Instinctively,  Regina  took  her  hand  away  from  Antonio’s,  and  said 
“Well?” 

“  Well?  ”  repeated  Antonio. 

‘  ‘  How  much  is  she  to  pay  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  For  the  present,  a  hundred  lire  a  month;  but  a  little  later,  you 
see,  I’m  to  become  her  factotum.  I  must  grind  at  the  German,”  he 
repeated,  seeming  much  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  the 
language.  He  talked  on  about  it,  but  Regina  was  no  longer  list, fining 
“  Let’s  go  back!  ”  she  said,  turning  suddenly.  “  You  must  be 
tired!  Toscana!  Gigi !  Shall  we  go  in?  Here  they  come! 
Antonio,  it’s  a  funny  thing,  but  do  you  know  I  dreamt  something 
very  hke  this  the  first  night  I  was  here.” 

She  told  her  dream  of  the  ten  thousand  lire,  Marianna,  and  the 
fireman. 

“  There’s  no  doubt  at  all  that  dreams  are  very  queer  things!” 

He  made  no  reply. 

“  And  why,”  asked  Regina,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  “why 
didn’t  you  write  to  me?  ” 

“  What  was  I  to  write  to  you?  You  had  settled  the  question  for 
yourself.  I  wished  to  settle  it  in  another  manner,  and  a  discussion 
by  letter  seemed  useless.  Besides,  I  had  decided  to  come  to  you 
here.” 

Antonio’s  explanation  was  rather  lame,  but  Regina  did  not  insist. 
He  went  on  to  describe  his  plans  for  the  future. 

“  Next  year  I’ll  go  up  for  the  examination  and  pass  at  latest  in 
October.  Meantime,  we  can  count  on  325  lire  the  month,  net  and  I 
certain.  You  see,  our  position  is  already  a  little  better.  I  have  ; 
sub-let  the  Apartment,  and  I’ve  seen  a  capital  mezzanino,  in  Via  ; 
Balbo,  for  80  lire.  Three  first-rate  rooms  looking  on  the  street,  and  ' 
one,  a  large  one,  on  the  courtyard;  all  very  light  and  sunny.  We  can 
have  two  drawing-rooms.” 

Regina  listened,  but  she  felt  something  which  was  not  joy. 
Antonio’s  news  was  not  altogether  cheering,  and  his  voice  seemed 
entirely  changed.  It  was  the  monotonous,  distant  voice  of  one  not 
the  merry  and  happy  Antonio  of  old.  It  moved  her  to  positive  pity. 

Two  drawing-rooms !  Yes,  she  understood  his  pre-occupation.  He 
wanted  to  give  her  something  of  what  in  her  infatuation  she  had 
dreamed,  in  her  foolishness  had  asked.  He  wanted  to  give  her  at 
least  the  illusion  that  she  was  a  fine  lady,  prosperous  and  fashionable. 
And  he  made  his  offer  quite  humbly,  as  if  he  were  the  guilty  one, 
ready  for  any  weakness,  if  only  he  might  be  forgiven !  She  would 
have  preferred  a  tragedy  of  reproaches,  and  then  the  sweetness  of 
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pgrdon,  a  storm  which  would  leave  their  domestic  heaven  clearer 
than  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  realised  that  Antonio’s  love  was  blinder, 
more  abject  than  she  had  imagined;  at  least,  in  this  fact  there  was 
some  satisfaction. 

They  walked  towards  the  house,  so  absorbed  in  their  prosy  talk 
that  they  no  longer  noticed  the  mystery  of  the  hot,  sweet  night 
brooding  over  the  colourless  river,  the  dark  sky,  the  motionless  black 
woods,  like  the  profile  of  a  forest  sculptured  on  a  bronze  bas-relief. 

From  time  to  time  flashed  the  violet  gleam  of  a  bicycle 
lamp,  which  went  silently  by,  preceded  by  a  big  butterfly  of  shadow. 
At  intervals  a  few  voices  vibrated  in  the  silence  and  immobility  of 
the  sleeping  world.  The  magic  of  dream  floated  in  the  warm,  soft 
air.  But  the  young  pair  no  longer  felt  the  magic.  Antonio  was 
hot  about  his  plans;  Kegina  overcome  by  pity  for  the  man  whom 
her  folly  had  so  miserably  and  so  profoundly  changed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

They  returned  to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  changed 
their  dwelling.  The  mezzanino  was  really  charming,  but  one  of  the 
rooms  remained  almost  empty  for  lack  of  furniture. 

“We  might  let  it,”  suggested  Regina. 

“Fie!  Who’s  the  little  bourgeoise  now?  ”  cried  Antonio,  indignant. 

"Oh,  one  changes  as  life  goes  on,”  she  said,  not  without  bitter¬ 
ness;  “  one  gets  older,  gets  whipped,  ends  by  adapting  one’s  self  to 
anything.” 

She  did  in  fact  adapt  herself — without  knowing  why.  In  herself 
and  in  her  surroundings,  in  the  quiet  life  which  she  and  Antonio 
had  resumed,  she  was  sometimes  conscious  of  an  emptiness  like  that 
in  the  new  Apartment,  but  she  no  longer  rebelled. 

-After  dinner  they  would  go  out  arm  in  arm  in  the  good  bourgeois 
fashion,  stifling  the  gentle  tedium  of  their  existence  at  the  Caf6 
.Aragno  or  in  Piazza  Colonna,  oftener  in  the  streets  and  avenues  round 
Piazza  della  Stazione.  The  little  tables  in  front  of  the  Cafd  Gam- 
brinus  or  Caf^  Morteo  were  always  surrounded  by  people  who  at  any 
rate  seemed  very  lively.  Crowds  tramped  the  broad  streets,  bright 
with  electricity  and  moonlight.  Beyond  the  great  white  square, 
where  the  twin  lights  of  the  trams  shone  like  drops  of  water,  the 
station  carriages  looked  like  files  of  monstrous  sleeping  insects. 

After  the  long  silences  and  solemn  solitudes  of  the  Po,  back 
Qow  in  the  crowd,  in  the  cold,  sharp  splendour  of  the  electric  lights, 
bidden  like  little  moons  among  the  black  ilices,  Regina  felt  herself  in 
a  dream.  The  cafds  were  overflown  with  light.  Livid  reflections  came 
from  some  empty  table.  Vestiges  of  lunar  rays  made  their  way 
through  the  green  shadows,  the  strange  semi-darkness  of  the  trees. 
The  crowd  rolled  past  and  looked  into  the  cafe,  merry  with  a  second 
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crowd  reflected  and  multiplied  by  mirrors.  Now  and  then,  in  the  j 
smoke-wreathed  background  of  the  Morteo,  hovered  the  moving  and 
screaming  figure  of  a  singer,  whose  coarse  notes  were  mixed  with  the  ^ 
melancholy  scraping  of  violins  and  the  buzz  of  the  people.  \  i 
hundred  faces,  derisive  but  brutally  pleased,  looked  at  the  swaying  I 
strident  figure.  Regina  found  a  curious  interest  in  watching  the  i 
crowd,  the  faces,  the  light  dresses  of  the  women,  the  physiognomy  ' 
of  the  men  who  ogled  the  singer,  the  pitiable  arms  of  this  pitiable  ^ 
creature. 

One  evening  a  little  girl  with  thick  hair  falling  in  a  red  plait  over 
thin  shoulders,  with  a  green  hat  and  a  short  green  dress,  which  left 
half-bare  her  meagre  legs  and  big  feet  cased  in  yellow  shoes,  reminded 
her  of  a  water  bird.  Then  suddenly,  under  those  trees  blackened 
and  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  a  thousand  burning  breaths,  she  thought 
of  her  great  river,  of  the  poplars  rising  at  this  hour  like  candles 
lighted  by  the  moon,  of  the  white  line  of  the  river  banks  cleaving 
the  immense  circle  of  the  plain ;  and  she  marvelled  that  she  no 
longer  felt  the  nostalgia  which  she  had  known  of  old. 

Antonio  proposed  to  sit  down  at  the  cafe,  but  Regina  preferred 
moving  round  with  the  crowd,  going  as  far  as  Via  Voltumo,  where 
the  voices  of  the  melon-sellei’s  crossed,  followed,  answered  each 
other  jealously,  like  the  crowing  of  cocks. 

“  Favorischino,  Signori!  Favorischinof  ” 

On  the  black,  damp  tables,  cut  melons  showed  rosy  in  the 
trembling  lamp-light,  and  diffused  a  fresh  and  agreeable  odour  like 
great  red  flowers.  Children,  workmen,  a  pair  of  students,  a  woman 
or  two,  bent  over  the  pink  flesh  of  the  juicy  slices. 

“Favorischino,  Signori!  Behold  w'hat  beauties!  Real  blood! 
Will  you  buy  one,  lady?  ” 

There  was  a  stall  at  the  corner  of  the  street  against  the  wall,  and 
the  vendor  looked  condescendingly  at  the  people  clustered  round  his 
banks  of  melons;  but  if  anyone  noticed  his  money-box,  he  turned 
anxiously  and  put  on  an  air  of  preternatural  solemnity. 

“  Do  you  intend  to  buy,  madam?  ” 

And  from  an  ambulant  gramophone,  whose  red  trumpet  rose  in  the 
shadow  like  a  coral  cup,  issued  a  strange,  hoarse  music,  a  metallic 
and  rapid  laughter,  now  near,  now  far,  which  streamed  forth  from  an 
unknown  and  alarming  profundity,  expressing  a  false  joy,  a  cry  of 
misery,  grief,  derision,  of  wickedness  and  roguery,  of  pity  and  sad¬ 
ness — a  voice  at  once  mocking  and  imploring,  empty  and  portentous, 
unconscious,  and  supremely  melancholy. 

To  Regina  it  seemed  the  voice  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  Yes! 
the  voice  of  the  pale  young  daughter  of  joy,  with  the  auburn  hair 
under  the  great  black  hat,  seated  alone  and  thoughtful  before  one 
of  the  tables  at  the  Morteo ;  the  voice  of  the  child  like  the  water 
bird,  of  the  famished  singer,  of  the  rough  melon-seller,  of  the  bright¬ 
eyed  old  man  in  the  pink  shirt,  of  the  gentleman  with  the  thick  lips 
and  brutal  looks,  of  the  melancholy  fat  man,  of  the  lady  in  the  red 
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dress  lifted  to  show  a  trim  ankle,  of  the  wet-nurse  with  the  Jewish 
profile,  of  the  yellow  infant  which  she  held  in  her  arms,  of  the  little 
woman  in  black  with  floating  veil  who  ran  after  the  tram,  of  the  pair 
of  lovers  leaning  romantically  against  the  garden  gate. 

“And  it’s  my  voice  too,  and  Antonio’s!  ”  thought  Kegina,  and 
sometimes  the  crowd  still  disgusted  her,  but  her  disgust  was 
tempered  by  compassion.  Returning  home,  she  still  saw  the  melon- 
seller,  the  fat  misanthrope,  the  nurse,  and  the  girl  with  the  red 
frock;  but  above  all  the  thin  singing  woman,  who  was  probably 
hungry,  and  the  daughter  of  joy  with  the  thoughtful,  the  pure  face. 
She  fancied  that  Antonio  had  glanced  at  the  latter  with  a  certain 
interest,  and  she  thought: — “Can  they  have  known  each  other 
once?  ”  But  she  felt  no  resentment,  only  great  compassion  for  the 
lost  girl,  for  Antonio,  for  herself,  and  for  all  the  unconscious  ones, 
the  rich  or  the  wretched,  for  all  the  sadness  and  the  weariness  of 
men,  which  gurgled  forth  from  the  blood-coloured  cup  of  the  ambulat¬ 
ing  gramophone. 

Sometimes  Antonio  and  Regina  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  bottom  of 
the  avenue  in  the  shadow.  He  seemed  overcome  by  depression  and 
fatigue.  She  watched  dreamily  the  great  coloured  eyes  of  the  tram, 
the  course  of  the  newspaper  carts,  carrying  to  the  station  their  load 
of  glory  and  of  gossip,  the  going  and  coming  of  the  people,  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  the  clouds  which  rose  up  from  the  silver  depths 
of  the  horizon.  WhFte  and  tender  the  moon  looked  down  from 
heaven.  Music  of  mandolines  and  violins  throbbed  and  vibrated,  a 
neighbouring  bell  tolled,  a  distant  trumpet  sounded. 

“They  all  make  music!  ’’  observed  Regina.  “The  whole  world 
seems  holiday-making  and  merry.” 

“On  the  contrary,  according  to  you  it’s  sad,”  said  Antonio,  not 
without  irony. 

“No;  it’s  worse  than  sad!  It’s  miserable,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it!  ” 

He  made  no  reply.  Since  their  re-union  he  did  not  controvert 
the  melancholy  speeches  of  his  wife  on  those  occasions,  infrequent 
now,  when  she  allowed  herself  to  be  depressed. 

In  September  Regina  perceived  that  the  old  miller’s  prophecy  had 
come  true.  She  was  to  be  a  mother. 

The  fact  was  not  particularly  agitating,  certainly  not  displeasing, 
either  to  her  or  to  her  husband.  It  occasioned,  however,  a  small 
dispute  between  them,  for  Antonio  declared  at  once  that  the  child 
must  have  a  nurse,  while  Regina  was  for  bringing  it  up  herself. 

“Too  much  worry,”  he  said,  almost  roughly. 

“Well,  have  we  the  means  to  pay  for  a  nurse?  ” 

“  We  shall  have,”  he  affirmed,  shortly. 

The  year  passed.  Nothing  extraordinary  happened.  During  the 
winter  Regina  went  out  little  and  scarcely  saw  anyone.  She  did  not 
visit  her  mother-in-law,  finding  an  excuse  in  the  stairs.  When 
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Arduina  came  to  look  for  her,  she  bade  the  maid  say  she  was  not  at 
home.  She  was  aware  of  her  own  ingratitude,  since  after  all  it  vvag 
Arduina  who  had  got  Antonio  his  post  with  the  Princess ;  but  she 
could  not  overcome  her  antipathy  to  her  husband’s  whole  family. 

Before  the  child’s  birth  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  moral  lethargy.  In 
spite  of  the  physical  disturbances  her  prospects  did  not  displease 
her;  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  motherhood  woke  in  her  little 
enthusiasm.  During  the  winter  she  devoured  an  immense  number 
of  novels,  which  her  husband  brought  from  the  library.  Hour  after 
hour  she  sat  over  the  fire,  which  Antonio  had  arranged  in  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms — quite  alone  and  very  quiet. 

Antonio  went  out  in  the  morning  often  while  she  was  still  asleep. 
He  ran  in  for  lunch,  went  out  again,  came  back  towards  evening 
after  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  the  office,  studying  or  despatching 
business  for  the  Princess.  Regina  had  got  used  to  solitude. 

All  was  going  on  well ;  perhaps  too  well.  In  addition  to  his  two 
salaries,  Antonio  said  he  made  a  little  by  extra  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  one  evening  towards  the  middle  of  April,  w'hen  the 
birth  of  the  baby  was  imminent,  he  told  Regina  a  somewhat  curious 
story. 

“  If  you  won’t  scold,”  he  began,  ”  I’ll  confess  my  sins  to  you.” 

”  I  needn’t  scold  if  you  have  upbraided  yourself  and  repented.” 

“  Repented?  No;  the  serious  thing  is,  I  haven’t  repented!  Look 
here.  The  day  you  ran  away  last  year  I  got  dragged  by  a  friend 
of  mine  into  a  gambling-house - ” 

”  Ah - !  ”  cried  Regina. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened.  It  was  the  one  only  time.  I  was  irritated, 
naturally;  infuriated — almost  desperate.  But,  you  know  (I  never 
spoke  of  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  now  once  and  for  all),  I  was  far 
angrier  with  myself  than  with  you.  You  were  perfectly  right.  I 
had  been  imprudent,  improvident.  I  hadn’t  properly  forewarned 
you  of  all  the  little  annoyances  of  middle-class  life  in  a  big  town. 
We  needn’t  go  over  it.  It’s  enough  that  I  was  furious  with  myself 
for  not  having  the  sense  to  find  some  way  out  of  my  subordinate 
position.  Well,  I  went  with  the  fellow,  and  I  played.  You  remember 
I  had  100  lire  ?  I  put  them  all  on  the  green  table.  I  saw  I  was  still 
a  great  baby,  fancying  I  understood  others  and  myself,  while,  on  the 
contrary — why,  I  saw  two  or  three  of  my  colleagues  there,  and  1 
even  observed  one  of  them  cheating  I  Another  had  that  day  gone 
down  from  our  Department  into  that  of  the  Intendance,  and  the  man 
who  superseded  him  had  paid  him  2,000  lire.  He  (my  colleague)  had 
three  children  and  another  coming.  His  wife  hadn’t  been  out  for 
two  months  because  she  hadn’t  a  decent  frock.  He  had  made  the 
exchange  because  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  Rome,  pay  his  debts, 
provide  for  his  wife’s  confinement.  That  night  he  had  his  2,000  lire 
in  his  pocket,  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  lost  them  all  1  As  for 
me,  I  began  by  winning.  I  got  up  to  1,800  lire ;  then  I  lost  till  I  was 
down  to  50.  I  won  and  lost  again.  That’s  how  it  always  is. 
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Towards  morning  I  had  made  about  2,000  lire.  I  was  worn  out, 
sleepy,  nauseated.  I  thought  of  you.  I  thought,  ‘  If  Regina  only 
jjjiew !  ’  All  at  once  a  quarrel  burst  out  between  one  of  the  players 
and  my  colleague,  who  had  been  cheating.  They  came  to  blows. 
The  manager  of  the  house  intervened.  There  w'as  pandemonium ! 

I  iTot  up  and  came  away  with  my  fine  2,000  lire.” 

Re'^ina  listened,  seated  by  the  window,  against  which  Antonio  was 
leaning.  It  was  almost  night.  From  the  beautiful  hushed  street, 
where  the  lamps  shone  pale  in  the  last  rosiness  of  the  long  twilight, 
from  the  gardens  of  the  opposite  houses,  from  near,  from  far,  came 
that  warm  and  grateful  perfume  of  the  spring  evenings  in  Rome. 
The  new  moon,  pale  green  like  a  slice  of  unripe  orange,  was  going 
down  in  a  violet-pink  sky,  above  the  already  darkened  houses  in  the 
far  part  of  the  street.  Regina  remembered  the  night  when  she  had 
leaned  against  the  window  of  their  first  Apartment  and  complained 
that  she  could  not  see  the  stars.  What  changes  within  and  around 
her!  That  night  she  had  formulated  to  herself  the  plan  of  flight  and 
separation.  Now — now  all  that  seemed  a  dream.  Why  does  life 
change  one  in  this  way?  And  neither  was  Antonio  what  he  had 
been  that  evening.  He  confessed  it  himself.  He  said,  “  I  was  a 
great  baby  and  did  not  know  it.” 

Now — now  he  was  telling  her  a  story,  and  Regina  was  listening, 
but  with  an  inexplicable  conviction  that  it  was  not  true.  Why  should 
he  say  what  was  not  true  ?  She  did  not  know,  did  not  try  to  explain 
her  incredulity.  She  just  felt  that  the  story  Antonio  was  telling  her 
was  an  invention.  She  was  vaguely  distressed.  She  would  much 
rather  have  thought .  Antonio  had  really  been  gambling,  had  lost  or 
won— it  mattered  little  which — so  long  as  he  were  not  telling  her 
lies! 

He  went  on : 

“  Now  hear  the  best  of  it.  When  I  found  myself  with  the  2,000  lire 
I  formed  at  least  two  thousand  projects.  I  thought  of  going  to  you.  I 
thought  of  gambling  again.  What  I  did  was  to  hand  the  money  over 
to  Arduina  and  tell  her  to  get  me  a  post  as  secretary.  Then  came 
the  days  in  which  I  was  going  to  the  Exchange  about  the  Princess’s 
matter,  and  presently  I  purchased  five  shares  in  the  Carburo  Italiano 
Company.  They  were  at  300  lire  just  then.  Do  you  know'  what 
they  are  worth  now?  Do  you  know,  Regina?  ” 

In  spite  of  herself,  Regina  was  excited.  Antonio  was  bending  over 
her,  and  though  his  voice  was  calm,  almost  indifferent,  she  felt  in 
him  some  unaccustomed  agitation. 

She  forgot  the  doubts  which  had  assailed  her.  No;  Antonio  was 
no  longer  lying.  The  expression  of  his  eyes,  brilliant  in  the  light  of 
the  window,  was  truly  a  sincere  expression,  on  fire  with  audacity. 
Hjs  eyes,  once  so  soft,  so  amorous,  were  now  those  of  a  man  intent 
on  making  a  fortune  at  all  costs. 

“  Do  you  know?  ”  he  repeated. 

"  How  should  I  know?  ” 
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“  Guess.” 

“  500  lire?  ”  she  hazarded. 

“  More.” 

“  600?  ” 

“  More — more.” 

“  1,000?  ”  she  suggested,  timidly. 

“  More  still.” 

“Then  we  are  rich!  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  forced  irony,  angry 
at  her  own  excitement. 

“  We  are  not  rich  yet,  but  we  can  be.  It’s  the  first  step,  which 
is  everything,  my  dear!  Our  five  shares  are  each  worth  1,200  lire. 
They  may  go  up  even  higher,  but  I  intend  to  sell  out  to-morrow. 
Half  the  money  I  shall  give  to  you;  with  the  other  half  I’ll  make 
another  venture.  Fortune,  it  seems,  is  only  a  matter  of  will.  But 
you  mustn’t  be  frightened!  ”  he  ended,  for  Regina  had  turned  pale. 

“  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about  it?  ” 

“  What  was  the  use?  Suppose  the  shares  had  gone  down?” 

As  on  that  foi*mer  evening,  which  rose  obstinately  before  Regina’s 
memory,  the  maid  interrupted  by  announcing  dinner,  and  the  young 
pair  went  into  the  next  room.  By  the  lamplight  Antonio  again 
noticed  Regina’s  pallor,  but  he  jested. 

“  Don’t  fly  away  on  the  wings  of  Pegasus!  ” 

They  talked  a  little  of  the  morality  and  the  opportunities  of 
speculation,  of  risks  and  lotteries. 

“Nonsense!  ”  said  Antonio.  “All  life  is  a  lottery.  We  must 
risk  something  or  die.  And  now  we’ll  go  out  for  our  walk.” 

Next  day  he  sold  the  shares,  after  having  shown  them  to  Regina, 
and  gave  her  3,000  lire.  She  put  2,000  in  the  savings  bank;  with 
the  rest  she  bought  furniture,  and  provided  for  the  birth  and  christen¬ 
ing  of  her  baby. 

“  Perhaps  I  shall  die,”  she  said,  in  the  last  days  of  waiting. 
“  You’ll  see  that  now,  just  when  we’ve  got  a  little  luck,  I  shall  die.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  said  Antonio,  almost  angry. 

She  did  not  die,  but  she  gave  to  the  light  a  miserable  little  being, 
its  life  hanging  by  a  thread,  a  baby  like  a  kitten,  ill-formed,  ill- 
coloured,  with  an  enormous  head. 

When  she  first  saw  this  little  misery  she  wept  with  disappointment 
and  repugnance. 

“If  it  would  only  die!  ”  she  mourned,  cruelly.  “  Why,  oh  why 
have  I  given  it  life !  ” 

“  Young  lady,”  she  was  answered  by  the  nurse,  a  peasant  woman, 
like  a  statue,  with  a  bronzed  face  in  an  aureole  formed  by  a  turquoise 
head  ornament,  “  leave  the  infant  to  me.  You  have  brought  her 
into  the  world,  and  now  you  have  no  more  to  do.  Leave  her  to  me, 
Signuri.” 

Regina  appeared  to  have  little  confidence,  so  the  big  woman  was 
offended.  She  sulked,  she  quarrelled  with  the  servant,  who  insisted 
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the  baby  was  dying.  Next  day  she  fell  out  with  Marianna,  who  had 
come  to  inquire  for  Regina,  and  made  the  remark  that  the  child 
5eemed  a  kitten. 

"  Just  let  her  grow  a  bit,  ’  ’  cried  the  indignant  peasant,  ‘  ‘  and 
-he’ll  be  clawing  at  you  !  Little  Miss  Catharine  may  be  like  a  kitten, 
but  you’re  for  all  the  world  like  a  rat!  ” 


■ 


By  the  middle  of  May  Regina  had  recovered ;  she  had  regained 
her  beauty  and  felt  strong  and  happy.  The  nurse  kept  her  promise  ; 
her  rich  country  milk  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  poor  little  city 
infant.  The  distorted  black  little  face  cleared  and  acquired  a  profile ; 
the  immense  heavy  eyes  began  to  be  human.  Sometimes  the  baby 
smiled,  and  her  whole  little  face  became  animated.  Then  Regina 
felt  certain  her  daughter  was  beautiful ;  but  presently  she  laughed 
and  thought  she  must  be  deluded — a  victim  of  that  mania  which 
attacks  all  mothers. 

However,  she  was  happy,  happy  in  her  freedom,  her  health,  her 
life.  After  the  first  few  delicious  walks  on  Antonio’s  arm  she  began 
to  go  with  the  nurse  and  the  baby.  The  mornings  were  splendid ; 
breaths  of  perfumed  wind  gave  stimulating  sweetness  to  the  air ; 
bands  of  shining  silver  furrowed  the  luminous  heights  of  the  heaven. 
How  different  from  the  spring  of  a  year  ago !  Now  Regina  felt 
impulses  of  tenderness  for  everything  and  everybody.  The  warm 
-urging  of  that  breeze  which  came  from  the  summer  of  the  southern 
plains  and  passed  on  to  her  northern  home  still  stung  by  the 
sharpness  of  winter,  ravished  her  soul,  sending  it  forth  in  flight 
like  a  bird  drunk  with  light  and  space. 

One  day  she  sallied  forth  quite  alone.  She  felt  like  that  hero  of 
Dostoievsky’s,  who,  unexpectedly  obliged  to  cross  the  principal 
streets  of  the  great  city  in  which  he  had  long  lived  without  attention, 
seemed  to  himself  bom  again  to  a  new  life.  Roaming  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  Via  Nazionale,  Regina  looked  about  her  with  childish 
.’uriosity.  For  the  first  time  she  perceived  that  the  Hotel  Quirinale 
lasa  soft  grey,  while  to  her  it  had  always  seemed  mustard  colour; 
be  saw  the  tower  of  the  American  Church  striped  and  elegant  like  a 
riy’s  dress ;  she  admired  the  fine  perspective  of  Via  Quattro  Fon- 
ane;  she  stood  on  the  sunlit  carpet  which  covered  regally  the  steps 
){ the  Exhibition.  A  red-faced  cabman  raised  two  fingers,  thinking 
ler  a  foreigner  seeking  a  carriage ;  a  Moor  in  European  dress  passed 
lear  her  and  stared ;  a  flower-girl  offered  her  roses.  It  was  all 
nteresting ;  but  a  year  ago  she  would  have  been  annoyed. 

She  descended  Via  dei  Serpenti,  and  as  she  advanced  saw  the 
irches  of  the  Coliseum  open  to  the  deep  sky,  and  she  fancied  them 
?e  blue  eyes  looking  at  her  and  full  of  eternal  dream.  She  found 
'■'ielf  alone  before  the  great  dead  sphinx;  only  a  boy — fair-haired, 
dressed  in  green — was  watching  the  entrance  from  between  two 
-kets  of  oranges.  The  broken  columns  lying  in  the  sun  showed 
’allic  reflections;  the  voluptuous  wind  brought  whiffs  of  country 
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fragrance;  cries  of  love-making  birds  came  from  the  trees  of  the 
Palatine ;  the  outline  of  the  trees  was  soft  against  the  feathery  silver  ^ 
clouds  which  veiled  the  sky.  I 

Regina  descended,  almost  running.  She  penetrated  under  an  arch-  I  ^ 
way  and  paused,  checked  by  sudden  chill.  A  priest  passed  close  to 
her,  black  and  fluttering,  like  a  melancholy  bird.  She  moved  on 
opened  her  guide-book,  but  did  not  read.  Play  of  sun  and  shade  hj 
painted  the  background  of  the  Coliseum’s  immense  emptiness 
The  walls,  dotted  with  wild  plants  and  yellow  flowers,  suggested  a  ! 
mountain  side ;  shady  corners,  green  with  moss,  seemed  Uttle  damp 
pastures ;  mysterious  caverns  opened  great  black  mouths.  Hoarse  | 
cawing  of  rooks  came  from  behind  the  huge  blue  eyes  which  the  great 
sphinx  fixed  on  its  own  ruin.  From  the  hopeless  profundity  of  I 
heaven  rained  a  dream  of  solitude  and  death.  | 

“  I  have  never  cared  for  history,”  thought  Regina.  ‘‘  There  are  I  0 
persons  who  come  miles  to  gush  about  a  stone  on  which  possibly  i  pj 
some  Roman  warrior  set  his  dirty  foot.  That  seems  silly  to  me.  1  m 
Why  ?  A  stone  is  for  me  only  a  stone  !  Nothing  speaks  to  me  by  its  I  w 
past,  but  by  its  present  significance.  The  past  is  death;  the  present  I  S, 
is  life.  Here  am  I,  and  here  once  laboured  twelve  thousand  slaves  fai 
— or  how  many  was  it?  ”  (Again  she  opened  the  guide-book,  but  I  tl 
did  not  read.)  “  Here  the  lions  devoured  the  Christians,  and  cruel  I  ni 
eyes  of  emperors,  women,  plebeians,  with  less  conscience  than  the  hi 
lions,  enjoyed  the  horrid  spectacle.  But  all  that  is  past,  and  it  a] 
doesn’t  move  me  a  bit.  Oh,  dear!  Here  come  the  foreigners,  cl 
bursting  into  this  dream  of  death,  chattering  like  ducks  in  a  stagnant  ^ 
pond  !  Let  me  escape  !  ”  n 

She  went  away.  The  Palatine  trees  trembled  in  the  breeze  against 
a  sky  ever  brighter  and  brighter.  The  campanile  of  Santa  Francesca  Q 
Romana  was  clear-cut,  bright,  and  dark.  The  Arch  of  Constantine 
framed  the  bright  picture  of  the  roadway  with  its  background  of  1 1) 
silvery  cloud.  Regina  followed  the  road  and  seated  herself  on  the  |  h 
highest  step  of  the  stair  of  San  Gregorio.  Everything  she  could  see  I  ft 
in  front  of  her,  from  the  pine  trees,  noisy  with  birds,  to  the  rosy  | 
vision  of  the  city’s  edge,  all  was  light,  life,  joy;  behind  her,  in  the| 


damp  cloister,  green  with  moss,  in  the  portico  guarded  by  tombs,  i 
in  the  abandoned  garden,  all  was  silence,  sadness,  death.  Always  i 
the  great  contrast !  Vibrating  with  life,  she  nevertheless  entered  into  | 
that  place  of  death  and  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  round  by  a  friar, 
who  seemed  a  skeleton  wrapped  in  a  yellow  tunic.  They  visited  the 
chapels,  in  whose  silence  the  beautiful  figures  of  Domenichino  and 
Guido  grow  pale,  like  persons  condemned  to  solitude.  Regina  crossed  ,i 
the  desolate  garden  and  watched  the  friar,  with  profound  pity, ; 
wondering  he  could  still  walk,  though  he  was  dead  to  life. 

She  thought  of  her  baby,  the  little  Caterina.  Ah !  she  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate,  to  enjoy,  to  adore  life  1 

"  How  many  dead  people  there  are  in  the  world  I  ”  she  thought 
I  myself  was  dead  till  a  few  months  ago.  Now  I  have  revived  a 
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little,  but  I  am  not  so  much  alive  as  my  baby  shall  be !  I  am  only  a 
resuscitated  person  with  the  memory  of  the  grave  still  in  my 
soul.” 

As  she  went  out  she  put  a  small  coin  in  the  friar’s  yellow  palm, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  thrust  the  money  into  his  pocket 
and  looked  at  the  donor,  she  perceived  that  he  had  still  some  life  in 
him,  this  little  yellow  skeleton  of  a  friar ! 

Then  she  went  out,  hurrying  from  the  sepulchre-guarded  portico, 
thirsting  for  the  sun,  for  noise,  and  for  immensity. 

PART  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Old  Style,  Regina  and  Antonio  went  to  the 
princess’s  reception.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  little  blonde  lady, 
modestly  attired  in  black.  It  was  Gabrie,  the  Master’s  daughter, 
who  had  realised  her  dream  of  finishing  her  studies  in  Rome  at  the 
Scuoladi  Magistero.  For  two  months,  courageously  and  quietly,  she 
had  lived  on  study  and  privation  in  a  garret  of  Via  San  Lorenzo,  in 
the  family  of  a  strolling  musician,  who  had  once  been  an  organist 
near  her  home.  The  Venutellis  had  offered  her  hospitality,  but  she 
had  refused  it,  contenting  herself  with  visiting  at  their  house  and 
allowing  them  occasionally  to  take  her  to  the  theatre.  To-night, 
chiefly  out  of  curiosity,  she  had  condescended  to  go  with  them  to 
Madame  Makuline’s.  She  wanted  to  see  a  rich  lady  close,  that  she 
might  excite  the  envy,  of  her  puffed-up  young  friend  at  Sabbioneta. 

Innocently,  or  sarcastically  (Regina  had  not  yet  made  out  if 
Gabrie  were  ingenuous  or  malicious),  she  said : 

“I’ve  been  sending  her  picture  cards  of  the  fox  hunt,  the  meet, 
the  motors,  the  smart  people.  That  young  woman  has  no  ideas 
beyond  all  that.”  (She  said  that  young  woman  in  accents  of  pro¬ 
found  contempt.) 

"Nor  have  many  others,”  muttered  Antonio. 

He  was  stepping  a  little  in  advance  of  the  ladies,  and  seemed  lost 
m  thought,  very  erect  and  fashionable,  however,  in  his  dark,  smooth 
overcoat. 

"Do  you  mean  that  for  me?  ”  said  Gabrie,  after  a  pause.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  almost  as  if  penitent,  she  added,  “  Dear 
me,  Signor  Antonio,  aren’t  you  crushed  by  that  coat?  The  history 
professor  has  one  like  it,  and  the  girls  say  whenever  he  goes  out 
he  has  to  come  home  and  lie  down — he’s  so  worn  out  by  it.” 

"Indeed!  ”  said  Antonio,  absently. 

They  arrived  at  the  Villa.  The  night  was  warm  and  still ;  the  blue 
splfindour  of  the  moon  eclipsed  the  lamps.  The  street  was  empty. 
Begina  remembered  the  first  night  she  bad  come  to  this  house,  and 
he  sighed  and  smiled.  She  did  not  know  why  she  sighed  nor  why 
fhs  smiled,  but  she  rapidly  recalled  how  unhappy  she  had  been  then, 
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while  now  she  was  so  extremely  happy,  with  a  husband  who  loved 
her  so  much  and  w'orked  for  her  so  hard,  with  her  pretty  baby,  her 

home,  her  heart-felt  peace  and  assured  prosperity;  and  yet _ - 

And  yet?  Oh,  nothing!  A  mere  cloud,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
passing  over  the  depths  of  her  soul ! 

The  great  doors  opened.  The  servant  did  not  smile,  but  his  pale, 
impassive  face  lighted  up  amiably  at  sight  of  the  newcomers. 

“  Are  there  many  people?  ”  asked  Antonio,  as  the  servant  took 
Regina’s  cloak. 

“  A  few,”  replied  the  big  youth,  in  a  bass  voice. 

Regina  looked  at  Gabrie,  who,  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the  wolves 
in  the  porch,  narrowly  scrutinised  the  servant.  He  carried  the  wraps 
into  an  adjacent  room,  and  Antonio  was  familiarly  opening  the  door 
to  the  right. 

“  Wait  one  moment,”  said  Regina,  who  was  smoothing  her  hair. 
It  was  beautifully  arranged.  She  was  rosy  and  a  little  plumper  than 
she  had  been  a  year  or  two  ago.  Her  light  dress  with  its  neck 
garniture  of  foamy  white  was  becoming.  She  looked  young  and 
almost  a  beauty.  Indeed,  she  thought  so  herself,  and  entered  the 
princess’s  drawing-room  quite  satisfied. 

“  How’s  the  little  one?  ”  asked  Madame. 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you.  May  I  introduce  my  friend?  ” 

Gabrie  bowed  to  the  hostess,  who  scarcely  noticed  her.  Then  she 
sat  down  in  the  comer  of  a  sofa  and  stayed  there  the  whole  evening, 
shy,  quiet,  and  silent. 

The  usual  old  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  filled  the  rooms,  which,  as 
usual,  were  overheated. 

The  only  person  at  all  young  was  a  lady  dressed  childishly  in  blue, 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  long,  downcast  golden  lashes.  She  sat  near 
the  hostess,  in  a  circle  of  two  old  ladies  and  three  old  men,  amongst 
whom  was  he  of  the  pink-china  bald  head.  ' 

iMadame  was  silent,  listening  to  a  German  traveller  who  was 
giving  an  account  of  his  recent  tour  in  India.  Fatter  than  ever, 
paler,  more  dowdy  in  her  clumsy  black  velvet  gown,  the  princess 
looked  like  one  of  the  many  old  women  of  remoter  ages  whose  | 
ugliness  has  been  immortalised  by  the  painters  of  their  day.  Her 
eyes  alone  seemed  alive  in  her  swollen,  corpse-like  face. 

The  lady  in  blue  asked  the  German  if  he  had  read  Loti’s  article 
on  India  (without  the  English)  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

“  Oh,  he  exaggerates,  as  usual.  To  read  Loti,  you’d  suppose  the 
burial  in  the  Ganges  a  poem.  On  the  contrary,  it’s  a  great - " 

” - a  great  saletS,”  said  Marianna,  sitting  near  Gabrie,  and 

whispering  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  Madame,  who  often  re¬ 
proved  her  for  her  coarse  language. 

Gabrie,  w'ho  had  understood  from  her  Sabbioneta  friend  that  great 
ladies  never  said  ugly  words,  stared  at  Marianna,  then  dropped  her 
eyes  and  remained  quiet  in  her  comer. 

“  Whatever  Loti  says  is  false,”  continued  the  German.  ”  I  once 
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heard  Madame  Ciansahma,  a  Japanese  authoress,  say  that  when  she 
wanted  a  laugh  she  read  a  book  of  Loti’s.” 

“And  don’t  we  laugh  when  Madame  Ciansahma  takes  us  off,  and 
{jies  to  look  like  an  European  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  blue  lady. 

“How  can  she  know  what  Madame  Ciansahma  looks  like?” 
whispered  Marianna,  leaning  forward. 

Begina  also  leaned  forward  and  indicated  the  blue  lady. 

"She’s  blind,  isn’t  she?  ” 

"Stone  blind.  For  that  matter,”  added  Marianna,  ‘‘the  blind 
sometimes  see  more  than  those  with  eyes.” 

Gabrie,  mute  and  stiff,  wedged  in  between  the  two  young  ladies, 
looked  and  listened.  Everyone  was  talking  except  herself — her 
small,  colourless  self  in  her  little  black  frock.  The  blind  lady, 
moving  and  talking  as  if  she  could  see  perfectly,  became  the  special 
object  of  her  attention. 

The  princess  w'as  talking.  Antonio  also,  very  handsome  but  pre- 
tematurally  grave,  was  talking  to  an  elderly  young  lady  who  had 
stuck  a  golden  fringe  on  top  of  her  scanty  red  hair.  Scraps  of 
phrases,  laughter,  isolated  words  in  the  midst  of  the  general  hubbub, 
reached  the  comer  where  sat  Eegina,  Gabrie,  and  Marianna. 

"Do  you  know  that  lady’s  history?  ”  asked  Marianna.  ‘‘  Blind 
as  she  is,  she  tried  to  murder  her  husband,  who  was  the  cause  of 
her  calamity.  ” 

“How  was  that?  ” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  afterwards.  Now  I  must  talk  to  those  people  over 
there.” 

She  moved  off  with  a  great  rustling  of  her  petticoats.  But 
suddenly  she  stopped  and  said,  looking  back  to  Regina, 

“  I  met  your  baby  out  with  that  demon  of  a  nurse.  I  put  the 
woman  in  a  fury  telling  her  we  were  going  to  have  an  earthquake.” 
“I  know,”  said  Regina,  laughing;  “  you  frightened  her  to  death.” 
"Frightened  her?  Won’t  that  poison  the  baby?  But  it’s  quite 
rue  about  the  earthquake.  I  read  it  in  print.” 

“Really?  What  fun  I  ”  said  Gabrie. 

Marianna  seemed  to  see  her  for  the  first  time. 

“Is  this  a  relation  of  yours?  ”  she  asked  Regina. 

“More  or  less,”  said  Regina. 

“I  observe  a  likeness.  But  bless  me!  I’m  forgetting  my 
luties.” 

She  started  again,  but  again  turned  back. 

“Oh!  I’ve  been  wanting  to  tell  you  something.  Signora.  Come 

wth  me.  How  grand  you  are  to-night!  It  must  be  because - ” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  tell  me  ?  ’  ’ 

“Come  with  me,”  said  Marianna,  taking  her  hand. 

“Gabrie,  you  come  too,”  said  Eegina. 

‘  Gabrie  rose,  but,  bethinking  her  that  Marianna  probably  wished 
speak  to  her  friend  alone,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
-fcre  she  was. 
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“  You  won’t  be  lonely?  ”  I 

“  No,  no.  I  like  this  comer.  Go.”  I 

Regina  went,  but  soon  came  back  and  took  Gabrie  to  the  supper  ^ 
room.  The  table  was  laden  with  plate,  and  the  company  stood  i 
round  it  eating  and  drinking.  Marianna,  seated  at  the  Samotor  | 
was  pouring  tea  into  Japanese  cups,  delicate  and  transparent  as  1 
flowers.  Antonio  was  carrying  them  to  the  guests.  He  gave  one  to  ^ 
Gabrie,  who  smiled  at  him  quietly.  ; 

“  Are  you  enjoying  yourself?  ”  asked  Antonio.  1 

“  Yes,  very  much.  Only  I  can’t  understand  all  they  say.  Even  i 
Regina  talks  French.  She  speaks  very  well.”  j 

Antonio  looked  at  his  wife,  so  fair,  delicate,  graceful.  She  drew  ^ 
nearer  and  said  :  : 

“  What  are  you  staring  at  me  for?  ” 

”  Am  I  not  allowed  to  look  at  my  wife?  Why  are  you  pale?  You  ' 
were  quite  rosy  when  we  came.  What’s  the  matter?  ”  : 

“The  matter?  Nothing.  Am  I  pale,  Gabrie?” 

“  A  little.  But  it’s  very  becoming,”  said  Gabrie,  tasting  the  tea. 

“  Thank  you,  dear!  ” 

“  You’re  much  the  prettiest  here.  Isn’t  she.  Signor  Antonio?”  ^ 
“  The  prettiest  and  the  best  dressed.”  I 

“You’re  overwhelming  me,  you  two,”  said  Regina;  “  you're  a  ’ 
pair  of  flatterers,  that’s  what  you  are! 

“  She’s  grown  fatter,  hasn’t  she,”  said  Antonio  to  Gabrie.  “Do 
you  remember  how  thin  she  was?  By  Jove,  she  was  a  fright!” 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear!  ”  said  Regina. 

“  No,  she  wasn’t  a  fright.  She  was  thin,  certainly.  But  when 
she  came  home  last  year  she  was  thin  then.  And  quite  green,  she . 
was !  And  always  in  a  bad  humour !  She  was  afraid  you  had  run 
away  from  her.  Signor  Antonio,  and  was  always  watching  for  the  | 

postman - ”  ' 

“  Who  told  you  that?  ”  asked  Regina,  astonished. 

“  I  saw  it.  But  the  moment  Signor  Antonio  arrived - ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  if  you  fail  as  a  novelist  it  won’t  be  for  want  of  j 
observation,  my  dear!  ” 

They  were  standing  all  together  at  a  short  distance  from  their 
hostess.  The  latter  suddenly  turned  and  came  towards  them.  In  ' 
her  small  be-gemmed  hands  she  held  a  silver  plate  and  a  fork.  She 
was  eating  slowly,  munching  at  a  slice  of  tart,  and  she  had  smeared 
her  mouth  with  chocolate.  Never  had  she  looked  more  hideous. 

“  Is  your  friend  from  Viadana?  ”  she  asked,  pointing  to  Gabrie 
with  her  fork. 

‘  ‘  From  the  country — from  my  home  !  ’  ’  cried  Regina,  looking  I 
affectionately  at  the  girl. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Gabrie ’s  little  face  wore  a  look  of  ineffable , 
disgust.  ! 

The  days  and  the  months  rolled  on.  1 
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A  morning  came  when  Regina  woke  to  see  a  thread  of  gold  coming 
through  the  closed  shutters  and  falling  on  the  blue  wall  across  the 
comer  of  her  room.  It  was  the  sun  beating  on  the  window.  Spring 
hsd  come,  and  Regina  felt  a  profound  gladness.  Time  had  run  on, 
and  she  had  not  noticed  it,  so  happy  she  thought  herself.  Some¬ 
times  she  felt  quite  afraid  of  her  happiness,  and  even  this  morning, 
after  her  quick  joy  at  sight  of  the  sunshine,  she  looked  at  the 
sleeping  Antonio  and  thought :  — 

“  Suppose  he  were  to  die !  Anyone  of  us,  I,  or  he,  or  baby  might 
die  at  any  moment !  This  great  light  which  shines  in  my  soul  might 
be  put  out  in  one  instant.” 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and  surveyed  her  husband.  His 
fine  head,  motionless  on  the  pillow,  illuminated  by  the  gold  ray  from 
the  window,  had  the  severe  beauty  of  a  statue.  Blue  veins  showed 
on  his  closed  eyelids.  His  whole  aspect  was  of  suavity  and  gentle¬ 
ness. 

Last  night  he  had  come  home  late,  later  than  usual,  even  though 
most  nights  he  w^as  late.  Regina  was  not  jealous.  He  worked  hard 
all  day.  Every  hour  wms  absorbed  by  feverish  activity.  Only  in  the 
eTening  could  he  amuse  himself,  walk,  do  what  he  liked.  His  wife 
bew  this  and  asked  for  no  account  of  these  hours.  Besides,  did  he 
not  always  tell  her  w'here  he  had  been  ?  There  were  days  in  which 
husband  and  wife  hardly  saw  each  other,  except  in  the  morning 
when  they  first  woke;  and  sometimes,  if  he  woke  late,  Antonio  had 
to  jump  out  of  bed,  dress  in  a  hurry,  bolt  his  breakfast,  and  run  to 
the  office. 

For  all  that,  perhaps  because  of  that,  their  life  went  on  smooth 
and  tranquil  as  a  limpid  and  quiet  stream.  Nurse  (always  relating 
bow  she  had  lived  with  a  pair  who  used  to  beat  each  other  even  in 
bed— “  and  when  I  wmnted  to  make  peace  between  them  I  took  a 
stick  too  ”)  used  to  say  :  — 

“We  can’t  go  on  like  this,  Mistress!  Do  quarrel  with  Master  a 
Me,  or  you’ll  see  we  shall  get  some  bad  luck.” 

“I  defy  the  prophecy  I  ”  said  Regina. 

“Well,  I  hope  I’ll  get  through  bringing  up  the  little  angel  first! 
5ee  what  a  beauty  she  is  !  See  !  ’  ’ 

Antonio  woke,  and  before  opening  his  eyes  felt  that  Regina  was 
iJoking  at  him,  and  he  smiled. 

“It  must  be  very  late!  ”  he  exclaimed,  seeing  the  ray  of 
innshine. 

“No;  it’s  the  sun  which  is  earlier.  It’s  a  quarter  to  eight.  Shall 
‘  ring  for  baby  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  Wait  one  minute !  Give  me  a  kiss !  We  hardly  ever  see  each 

-tfcerl  ” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  hugging  her  like  a  child. 

kissed  his  smooth  brow,  his  hair,  and,  feeling  him  all  her  own, 
K)  loving,  so  young,  so  handsome,  so  trusting,  her  heart  throbbed 
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with  a  tenderness  that  was  almost  pain.  Thus  for  several  minutes  \ 
they  remained  embraced,  in  the  silence,  in  the  luminous  penumbra 
of  the  warm,  blue  room. 

Outside,  the  street  was  becoming  animated;  but  the  noises  ’ 
vibrated  softly,  as  if  blended  in  the  deep  serenity  of  the  air.  ^ 

“  I  feel  as  if  we  were  lying  in  a  wood,”  said  Antonio.  ”  I’m  gtin  ; 
half  asleep,  and  I’d  like  to  sleep  on  like  this  to  the  end  of  time.” 

“It’s  the  spring!  ”  said  Regina.  “I  also  see  the  wood,  and  ^ 
through  the  wood  the  river,  and,  oh,  so  many  flowers!  ”  i 

“  Are  you  going  to  the  Pincio  to-day?  ”  j 

“No;  I’m  going  to  see  Gabrie.  She  has  been  three  days  in  bed,  * 
poor  child.”  : 

Antonio  made  no  remark.  He  did  not  require  his  wife  to  account  • 
for  her  time,  just  as  she  did  not  demand  it  of  him.  ' 

Regina  wanted  to  go  and  see  her  mother  in  June,  and  he  asked, 
suddenly,  “  When  is  the  exam.?  ” 

“What  exam.?  Gabrie’s?  July,  I  think.” 

“  Then  you  aren’t  going  back  together  as  she  said  the  other  day?” 
“No.” 

They  were  silent.  So  much  time  had  passed,  so  many  things  had  - 
changed — Regina  had  left  home  twice,  and  twice  she  had  come ; 
back — that  the  caprice  of  her  first  going  aw'ay  now  seemed  a  mete 
childishness,  far  off,  obscured  by  subsequent  events.  Still,  every 
time  they  spoke  of  parting,  even  if,  as  to-day,  it  were  at  one  of  the  i 
sweetest  and  most  intimate  moments  of  their  life,  they  felt  em- 
barrassed,  separated,  tom  asunder  by  some  extraneous  force.  But  ; 
this  did  not  last.  To-day,  spring  was  beating  at  the  window.  It  was 
the  time  not  of  clouds,  but  of  sun.  Young,  at  ease,  in  love  with 
each  other,  Regina  and  Antonio  forgot  the  winter  with  the  birds,  and 
with  them  sung  their  hymn  of  joy. 

He  called  her  his  little  queen,  and  squandered  on  her  a  thousand , 
extravagant  pet  names.  She  admired  him — meaning  it,  too— and ! 
told  him  he  w’as  the  most  beautiful  husband  in  the  whole  world. 
From  the  w'all  the  sun’s  eye  watched  them,  pleased  and  peaceful.  ^ 

Regina  went  with  the  nurse  and  baby  to  the  station  gardens,  then 
set  off  to  visit  Gabrie.  She  was  taking  her  a  book,  a  bunch  of 
violets,  and  a  packet  of  biscuits;  and  she  walked  along  lightly  and; 
briskly,  imagining  herself  engaged  in  a  work  of  charity.  She  glanced  = 
at  the  station  clock  and  saw  it  was  ten.  Not  a  leaf  fluttered,  and, 
the  motionless  air  w'as  perfumed  by  narcissus  and  young  grass.  In. 
the  distance  the  mountains  w^ere  the  colour  of  flax-blossom,  and. 
scarce  visible,  as  if  seen  through  the  transparence  of  water.  A  bird-' 
seller  stepped  just  in  front  of  Regina,  and  so  intense,  so  insistenti 
was  the  joy  of  spring,  that  even  the  little  half-fledged  sparrows,  thej 
redbreasts  stained  with  blood,  the  canaries  yellow  as  dafiodds, 
twittered  with  delight  in  the  two  swinging  cages  carried  by  thej 
melancholy  man.  Regina  thought  of  buying  a  baby  sparrow  forj 
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Caterina;  but  what  would  Caterina  make  of  it?  She  would  choke 
it  without  even  amusement.  No ;  Kegina  would  not  accustom  her 
little  one  to  senseless  pleasures  and  cruel  caprices. 

“But,”  she  reflected,  “  if  I  buy  the  bird  I  shall  give  one  moment 
of  pleasure  to  this  sorrowful  seller,  who  probably  hasn’t  taken  a 
penny  to-day.  Yet  why  should  I  suppose  this  man  sorrowful  ?  He 
may  be  quite  happy.  We  are  always  imagining  the  griefs  of  others, 
and  probably  they  don’t  exist.  Once  I  thought  everybody  was 
unhappy;  now — now — I  see  I  was  wrong.” 

Spring  penetrated  even  into  the  big  house  where  Gabrie  lived. 
Regina  had  always  seen  the  stairs  damp,  greasy,  and  muddy;  but 
to-day  they  were  quite  dry,  the  landings  washed ;  an  open  door  re¬ 
vealed  a  passage  with  polished  floor.  From  the  first  storey,  which 
represented  the  luxury  of  a  bookkeeper,  to  the  fourth,  inhabited  by 
the  ex-organist,  the  inhabitants  had  cleaned  up  the  house  to  receive 
the  Easter  warmth — enemy  of  that  great  enemy  of  the  poor,  winter. 
Regina  had  an  undefined  feeling  of  pensive  pleasure  as  she  heard 
her  green  silk  petticoat  rustling  up  the  silence  of  the  stairs.  She 
was  not  consciously  thinking  of  her  silk  petticoat,  nor  of  the  comfort 
of  her  life,  the  short,  well-lighted  stair  of  her  own  dwelling,  her 
two  drawing-rooms,  her  savings,  bank  book,  her  subscription  to  the 
Costanzi;  but  the  certainty  of  all  these  possessions  illumined  her 
heart,  and  made  her  a  little  sentimental.  She  felt  herself  a  person 
of  consequence,  sun-warmed  like  Easter,  violets  in  her  hand,  bring¬ 
ing  the  breath  of  spring  up  that  stair  of  poverty,  of  workers,  students, 
failures.  She  would  have  liked  to  leave  a  violet  on  the  threshold 
of  every  apartment.  She  remembered  an  anaemic  young  student 
whom  she  had  once  seen  coming  out  of  N.  8,  his  lips  blue,  his  eyes 
pale  as  faded  hyacinths,  buttoned  up  in  a  threadbare  though  clean 
overcoat;  and  she  washed  she  might  meet  him  to-day  to  greet  him 
and  make  him  understand  that  she  loved  the  poor,  whom  once  she 
had  despised. 

But  the  young  man  did  not  come  out,  and  she  climbed  on  till  she 
had  reached  a  door  where  a  card,  fixed  with  four  wafers,  informed 
the  visitor  that  this  apartment  had  the  good  fortune  to  shelter 

Mario  Esxio  Colorni, 

Ex-organist  and 
Professor  of  the  Violin. 

It  was  not  impressive  to  Eegina,  as  she  had  seen  it  already.  She 
had  visited  Gabrie  several  times.  In  the  first  instance  the  Master 
had  written  praying  her  to  “  scrutinise  whether  the  environment 
were  dangerous  or  doubtful,  as  all  the  houses  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
quarter  w'ere  reputed  to  be.” 

Signora  Colorni  opened  the  door,  a  little  woman  with  a  black 
cap  and  blue  spectacles.  She  did  not  immediately  recognise  the 
visitor,  and  hesitated  childishly  about  allowing  her  to  enter.  Eegina 
made  her  smell  the  violets,  and  said,  in  the  Mantuan  dialect;  — 
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“  Don’t  you  know  me?  How  is  Gabrie?  ” 

The  little  woman,  whom  typhus  fever  had  left  bald,  dumb,  and 
nearly  blind,  smiled  gently.  Her  little  face  was  the  face  of  a  child 
who  has  put  on  Grandmother’s  cap  and  spectacles  for  fun.  Regina 
walked  on  into  the  apartment,  crossed  the  passage,  which  was  very 
clean  and  in  which  was  a  great  smell  of  cooking,  went  into  the  little 
parlour,  the  half-shut  window  of  which  was  veiled  by  a  curtain  of 
yellowish  muslin.  Through  the  open  door  she  saw  that  Gabrie’s 
room,  in  process  of  arranging  by  Signora  Colomi,  was  empty. 

She  turned.  The  dumb  woman  smiled,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
the  window. 

“  What?  Out?  But  she  wrote  to  me  she  was  ill  in  bed!  ” 

The  little  woman  shook  her  head,  coughed,  and  touched  her  fore¬ 
head  to  signify  that  Gabrie  had  certainly  been  ill.  Then  she  smiled 
again,  pointed  to  the  window,  took  a  chair,  for  they  had  come  into 
the  little  room,  and  placed  it  before  Kegina. 

“  Will  she  soon  be  back?  Where  is  she  gone?  ” 

The  woman  took  an  envelope  from  Gabrie ’s  table  and  held  it  to  the 
wall. 

“  Gone  to  post  a  letter,  is  that  it?  Well,  I’ll  wait  a  few  minutes, 
as  I  am  tired.  And  how’s  Signor  Ennio?  ” 

Again  the  woman  smiled,  made  the  gesture  of  violin-playing,  then 
opened  her  arms  very  wide,  perhaps  to  intimate  that  he  had  gone 
a  long  way,  and  that  his  instrument  was  speaking  tenderly  and 
humbly  to  some  German  bride  and  bridegroom  in  that  hour  of  sun, 
in  the  poetry  of  some  suburban  inn,  lively  with  chickens  and  pink 
with  peach-blossom. 

Eegina  sat  down,  and  the  little  woman  went  away. 

For  some  minutes  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  clean  little 
apartment,  full  of  peace  and  the  odour  of  baked  meats.  Gabrie’s 
tiny  room,  with  its  pink-bordered  yellow  paper,  its  narrow  white 
bed,  its  little  table  littered  with  books  and  copy-books,  its  window 
open  on  a  sky  of  pearl-strewn  azure,  gave  Regina  the  idea  of  a  nest 
on  the  top  of  a  poplar- tree.  Yes !  life  was  lovely  even  for  the  poor! 
Everything  was  relative.  This  strolling  fiddler,  who  at  night  brought 
two,  three,  sometimes  even  five  lire  home  to  his  little,  hard-working, 
dumb  wife,  and  found  his  little  home  clean,  a  good  piece  of  kid  in 
the  oven,  and  a  soft  bed  waiting  for  him,  was  happier  than  many  a 
millionaire.  And  Gabrie,  with  her  pluck  and  her  dreams,  who  saw 
her  life  before  her  long  but  luminous,  like  that  depth  of  sky  behind 
her  window — who  could  say  how  happy  she  must  be!  “  Happiness 
is  not  in  our  surroundings,  but  in  ourselves,”  thought  Regina. 
“  I  declare  I  once  thought  myself  wretched  because  I  lived  on  a 
fifth  floor  in  a  house  which  was  in  quite  a  good  quarter.  Now  I 
believe  I  could  be  happy  even  here — in  this  house  of  poor  people, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  most  miserable!  ” 

Still  Gabrie  did  not  come  in.  So  much  the  better,  if  it  meant  she 
was  cured.  Regina  looked  at  her  tiny  clock;  it  was  half  past  ten. 
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She  could  wait  a  little  longer.  She  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 

On  the  right,  on  the  left,  overhead,  that  dazzling  sky ;  down  below 
the  railway,  the  tall  houses  tanned  by  the  sun;  bits  of  green,  the 
vague  breathing  of  life  and  of  spring,  the  immense  palpitation  of  a 
ihstant  steam  engine.  All,  all  was  beautiful. 

Still  no  Gabrie.  Regina  left  the  window  and  approached  the 
table  to  set  down  the  violets  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand.  Her 
glk  petticoat  made  a  great  rustling  in  the  silence  of  the  tiny  room. 

Yes,  everything  was  beautiful;  not  least  that  little  table  covered 
with  foolscap  and  notebooks  which  represented  the  dream,  the 
essence,  the  finger-marks  of  a  soul  clear  and  deep  as  a  mirror. 
Begins  took  up  an  open  note-book. 

She  remembered  the  time  when  she,  too,  had  thought  of  becoming 
an  authoress.  She  had  never  succeeded  in  writing  the  first  line  of 
her  first  chapter.  How  far  had  Gabrie  got?  Well,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  she  would  do  better  than  Arduina !  Regina’s  thoughts 
wandered  to  her  husband’s  relations.  They  had  disappeared,  or 
at  least  faded  from  her  life,  like  personages  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  a  novel  who  find  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  again.  Regina  often 
sent  nurse  and  baby  to  visit  the  grandmother,  and  she  listened  to 
Antonio  when  he  talked  of  his  family.  Herself,  however,  she  hardly 
ever  saw  any  of  them,  and  though  now  she  regarded  them  as  neither 
more  nor  less  agreeable  than  a  thousand  others,  she  could  not  resist 
a  feeling  of  resentment  whenever  she  found  herself  in  their  society. 
But  why  should  she  think  of  them  now  when  she  was  turning  the 
leaves  of  Gabrie ’s  note-book?  She  sought  the  sequence  of  ideas. 
This  was  it.  Confusedly  she  was  thinking  that  if  Antonio,  instead 
of  taking  her  to  his  relations  in  that  odious  Apartment,  choked  up 
with  lumber  and  horrible  figures  like  an  ugly  and  ill-painted  picture, 
tad  brought  her  to  a  little,  silent,  sunny  home  as  humble  as  even 
this  of  the  ex-organist,  she  would  not  have  suffered  so  acutely  during 
ier  honeymoon. 

She  put  down  that  notebook  and  picked  up  another.  Her  thoughts 
'iOW  changed  their  shape  like  clouds  urged  by  the  wind. 

"No;  I  should  probably  have  suffered  more.  I  had  to  suffer,  to 
lass  through  a  crisis.  I  suppose  all  wives  of  any  intelligence  have 
ago  through  it.  And  now,  now  it’s  easy  for  me  to  think  everything- 
mtiful,  because  I  am  happy,  because  my  life  has  become  easy. 
Ih!  What’s  this? 

“A  young  lady  of  seventeen,  of  noble  though  fallen  family, 
insmic,  insincere,  vain,  envious,  ambitious;  knows  how  to  conceal 
ler  faults  under  a  cold  sweetness  which  seems  natural.  She  is 
Jways  talking  of  the  upper  aristocracy.  Someone  told  her  she  was 
ike  a  Virgin  of  Botticelli’s,  and  ever  since  she  has  assumed  an  air 
'!  ecstasy  and  sentiment.  This  does  not  prevent  her  from  being 
gnobly  enamoured  of  a  sign-painter.” 

Regina  recalled  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Master  had  read 
'Srt  of  this  extract  to  Signora  Caterina.  She  saw  again  the  big 
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Louis  XV.  room,  flooded  with  the  burning  twilight,  the  clouds  travel¬ 
ling  like  violet-grey  birds  over  the  greenish  sky,  over  the  greenish 


river. 

“  See  what  a  spirit  of  observation!  It’s  a  character  for  a  future 
story.  Signora  Caterina.  My  Gabrie  picks  up,  picks  up.  She  sees 
a  character,  observes  it,  sets  it  down.  She  is  like  a  good  housewife 
who  keeps  everything  in  case  it  may  come  in  useful - ” 

The  Master  talked,  and  Kegina  pitied  him.  The  Master  read,  and 
Regina  recognised  in  the  figure  drawn  with  photographic  minuteness 
the  young  lady  from  Sabbioneta. 

Gabrie ’s  notebook  was  almost  filled  with  these  little  figures. 
Regina  turned  the  leaves  without  scruple,  and  in  the  later  pages  she 
found  characters  of  professors,  students,  that  of  Claretta  (a  flirt, 
hysterical,  decadent),  whom  Gabrie  had  met  in  Regina’s  drawing¬ 
room  a  few  days  before. 

She  was  terrible,  this  future  novelist ;  not  a  looking-glass,  but  a 
Rontgen  apparatus ! 

Regina,  impelled  by  curiosity,  continued  to  turn  the  leaves  and 
to  read,  standing  by  the  little  table. 

“  A  young  wife,  short-sighted,  dark,  all  eyes  and  mouth,  clever, 
rather  original,  a  little  enigmatical.  Of  noble  but  fallen  family; 
imagines  she  doesn’t  value  her  blue  blood,  and,  perhaps,  does  not 
think  about  it;  but  her  blood  is  blue,  and  she  feels  it,  and  would  like 
to  be  aristocratic.  She  is  fond  of  luxury  and  of  rich  people.  She 
is  married  to  a  poor  man,  but  has  succeeded  in  making  him  largely 
increase  his  income.” 

“  Good  gracious!  This  is  myself!  ”  thought  Regina,  amused  but 
slightly  offended.  “  She  doesn’t  treat  me  very  kindly,  this  girll 
What  does  she  mean  by  that  last  phrase?  ” 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  Gabrie  had  once  told  her  certain 
stories  she  has  got  from  her  fellow  students. 

“  But  it’s  a  fire  of  calumny,  that  college  of  yours!  ”  Regina  had 
protested,  and  Gabrie  had  answered:  — 

“  A  fire?  It’s  a  furnace !  ” 

She  read  on  :  — 

An  authoress:  tall,  thin,  yellow,  with  little,  milky  eyes,  small 
mouth,  black  teeth,  yellow  hair,  crooked  nose.  Moves  pity  by 
the  mere  sight  of  her.  When  she’s  with  men  she  also  tries  to  flirt.” 

“  That’s  Arduina,  slain  in  three  lines,”  thought  Regina. 

Then  she  found  Massimo,  Marianna — ("  short,  with  malicious  olive 
face,  little  black  eyes,  pretends  always  to  speak  the  truth,  but  a 
sculptor  would  entitle  her,  ‘  Statuette  in  bronze  representing 
Malignant  Folly  ’  ”),  the  blind  lady,  other  persons  who  frequented 
the  Princess’s  receptions,  to  which  Regina  had  taken  Gabrie  several 
times.  At  last. 

“  A  foreigner:  very  rich,  tall,  and  stout;  very  black  hair  (dyed), 
lips  too  thick,  pale,  almost  livid.  Eyes  small  and  sharp;  mysterious 
as  those  of  a  wicked  cat.  Never  laughs.  Impossible  to  guess  her 
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gge  Deaf.  Always  talking  of  an  uncle  who  knew  Georges  Sand. 

Xvpe  of  the  sensual  w’oman.  Has  a  young  lover - ” 

\\nd  immediately  after:  — 

“  Government  clerk  :  private  secretary  to  an  old  Princess.  Young. 
Fair.  Very  handsome.  Tall,  athletic;  long,  fascinating  eyes;  good 
mouth;  fresh  complexion.  Lively.  Good-hearted.  Deeply  in  love 
with  his  young  wdfe.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  Princess’s  lover.” 


II. 

Hegix-'V  had  once  dreamed  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Reading  Gabrie’s 
page,  she  remembered  that  dream,  because  there  was  reproduced  in 
her  the  same  feeling  of  fearful  darkness,  of  portentous  silence  and 
terrible  expectation. 

For  a  moment.  When  the  moment  had  passed  she  again  saw  the 
light  of  the  sun,  felt  again  the  vibration  of  life,  perceived  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  outer  world  had  retained  its  proper  aspect  and  position, 
and  that  nothing  was  changed.  But  she  was  no  longer  the  same. 
Around  her,  far  and  near,  the  light  had  returned;  within  her 
darkness  remained. 

She  laid  the  notebook  on  the  table,  took  up  the  violets,  the 
biscuits,  the  book,  and  she  went.  Later  she  saw  she  had  fled 
from  the  vulgar  temptation  to  question  Gabrie,  to  force  her,  even 
by  violence,  to  tell  how  she  had  guessed,  whom  she  had  heard  speak 
of  the  hideous  secret.  .4s  always,  she  was  sustained  by  pride,  stiff 
and  cold  as  the  iron  which  sustains  the  clay  of  the  statue. 

The  dumb  woman  ran  after  the  visitor  as  she  departed,  and  made 
signs  which  Regina  did  not  understand.  That  little  figure,  like 
a  disguised  child,  woke  in  her  a  kind  of  ferocious  repulsion.  Why 
did  such  beings  exist?  Why  did  not  nature  or  society  suppress  all 
maimed,  useless,  weak  persons? 

For  the  rest  of  her  life  Regina  remembered  that  quiet  little  Apart¬ 
ment  of  the  strolling  musician,  the  uneven  stair,  the  equivocal 
landings,  the  dusty  hall  of  the  big  house  in  Via  San  Lorenzo;  but  it 
was  with  profound  disgust,  as  if  she  had  there  come  in  contact  with 
all  the  most  foul  and  miserable  things  of  life.  She  never  returned 
to  it. 

.Again  she  traversed  the  sunny  street,  the  Piazza,  the  avenues, 
without  noticing  anyone  or  anything,  though  she  forced  herself  to 
remain  calm  and  not  to  believe  that  nonsense  which  she  had  read. 
She  would  speak  of  it  to  Antonio.  They  would  laugh  at  it  together ! 

However,  she  was  aware  that  agitation  was  gaining  upon  her,  and, 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  garden  where  nurse  and  baby  were 
waiting,  she  sat  down  on  the  first  bench  of  the  avenue  on  the  right, 
opposite  the  Terme. 

AAliy  did  she  not  go  back  to  the  garden?  Why  not  call  the  nurse, 
that  they  might  return  home  together?  She  could  not. 
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Suddenly  she  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rumble  like  that  of  the  = 
immense  palpitation  of  a  train  passing  on  some  remote  and  invisible  I 
path.  ! 

“  My  God,  what  is  it?  ”  i 

A  lady,  with  a  great  roll  of  red  hair  twisted  at  the  nape  of  her  ' 
neck,  passed,  looking  at  her  curiously,  and  turning  her  head  as  she 
went  by.  Eegina  drew  a  hand  over  her  face,  and  understood  that  ; 
she  was  pale  and  visibly  upset.  The  distant  rumble,  the  breathless  ! 
palpitation,  came  from  her  interior  world,  from  her  own  agitated  i 
heart.  \ 

Then  she  shook  herself  all  over  like  a  bird  just  awakened,  and 
tried  to  return  to  reality.  The  violets,  the  packet,  and  the  book  ! 
were  still  on  her  lap.  Why  had  she  brought  these  away  ?  Well,  yes;  I 
by  an  instinctive  vendetta  against  Gabrie,  who  had  thrust  this  thorn  1 
into  her  heart.  1 

“  How  small  I  am!  ”  she  thought.  “  What  fault  is  it  of  hers  if  , 
that  is  true?  But  can  it  be  true?  And  why?  And  why  did  1  not  I 
ask  that  at  once,  that  Why?  ”  1 

Ah  !  because  it  was  useless  to  ask  ! 

She  knew  the  answer  to  this  terrible  Why.  Even  before  the  useless  ! 
question  had  shaped  itself  on  her  lips  the  reason  Why  had  sounded 
in  her  blood  from  vein  to  vein,  out  of  the  echoing  abysses  of  her  heart. 

He  had  sold  himself.  Eegina  did  not  doubt  it  for  a  single  instant, 
nor  did  the  absurd  thought  pass  for  a  single  instant  through  her 
mind,  that  before  his  marriage  he  could  have  been  the  disinterested 
lover  of  that  rich  old  woman. 

He  had  sold  himself.  He  had  sold  himself  for  her,  for  Eegina. 
precisely  as  women  sell  themselves,  to  get  money,  to  get  a  fine  house, 
light  and  air,  bits  of  silk,  gewgaws,  gloves,  silk  petticoats — all  the 
things  she  had  asked,  all  the  things  for  lack  of  which  she  had  re¬ 
proached  him. 

“  Oh,  wretched,  stupid  boy!  to  be  so  weak,  so  vile.  I  will  come 
home.  I  will  take  you  and  punish  you  as  one  punishes  a  wicked 
child !  You  ought  to  have  understood  me — you  ought  to  have 
understood  me!  ” 

But  while  in  her  heart  she  sobbed  out  these  and  other  recrimina¬ 
tions,  she  felt  them  vain.  Words  of  a  very  different  truth  were 
resounding  in  her  soul,  turning  it  into  a  threatening  whirlwind. 

It  was  she  who  had  been  weak  and  vile;  she  who  had  not  under¬ 
stood  the  seriousness  and  fatality  of  life ;  and  now  life  was  punishing 
her  like  the  wicked  child  which  she  had  been. 

Her  head  burned  and  throbbed  as  if  she  had  literally  been  beaten. 
How  long  had  she  been  sitting  on  this  bench?  People  passed  and 
stared  at  her.  Young  men  turned  their  heads.  One  of  them  smiled 
after  a  glance  of  admiration  at  her  green  shoes  and  the  edge  of  her 
green  silk  petticoat  showing  under  the  flounces  of  her  dress. 

She  remembered  that  nurse  was  waiting  in  the  gardens,  but  she 
could  not  move.  Through  the  veil  of  her  anguish  she  saw  the  people 
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passing,  the  trees,  the  ruins  in  their  spring  clothing  of  weeds.  There 
was  a  yellow  awning  among  the  ruins,  and  two  doves  with  grey 
plumage  were  kissing  in  the  ivy.  The  telegraph  wires  engraved  the 
vivid  azure  of  the  heavens.  She  saw  the  advertisements  on  a  comer 
of  the  Terme,  a  hunting  scene,  notice  of  a  sale.  She  read  senseless 
words,  “Odol!  Odol  Odol !  ”  which  afterwards  remained 
strangely  impressed  on  her  memory.  Builders  were  at  work  in  the 
Piazza,  and  never  afterwards  could  she  forget  the  earthy  red  colour 
of  their  shirts.  She  followed  with  her  gaze  the  scintillations  of  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicles. 

The  simple  scene,  familiar  after  having  been  seen  a  hundred  times, 
woke  in  her  a  profound  disquiet,  attracted,  absorbed  her.  Then  she 
suddenly  realised  that  she  herself  was  creating  this  curious  interest 
in  it,  as  an  excuse  for  not  moving  from  the  bench,  not  going  back  to 
the  gardens,  delaying  the  hour  for  returning  home. 

She  feared  the  return  home  to  the  house,  the  thought  of  which 
roused  in  her  a  sense  of  horror.  All  in  it  was  lurid  !  All !  all !  all ! 

She  would  have  liked  to  strip  herself,  to  strip  her  baby — to  tear 
from  the  little  soft  body,  pure  as  a  rosebud,  the  robes  of  shame,  of 
prostitution,  and  take  her  thus  naked  on  her  naked  breast,  and  fly 
with  her,  fly,  fly - ! 

Fly !  The  old  idea  came  back ;  but  this  time  Regina  would 
have  wished  to  fly  to  some  spot  far  distant  from  her  native  province, 
away  beyond  the  river  which  never,  never  would  she  cross  again ! 


(To  be  continued.) 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

IS  SOCIOLOGY  A  SCIENCE? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Crozier  in  the 
September  Fortnightly  Review  upon  my  sociological  work.  He 
appears  to  have  written  this  article  under  the  sting  of  some 
extremely  mild  depreciation  of  his  books,  and  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  kindred 
efforts,  which  occurred  in  a  little  essay  of  mine  originally  published 
in  the  Independent  Review.  This  dodging  from  review  to  review 
will  be  a  little  perplexing  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  will  not 
have  had  access  to  my  paper  in  the  latter  publication,  and  I  may 
perhaps,  therefore,  invade  your  space  with  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
greater  issue  which  underlies  Dr.  Crozier ’s  attack.  His  more 
personal  challenges  I  will  notice  only  very  briefly.  He  asks  me, 
to  the  length  of  a  page  or  so,  what  I  have  added  to  the  Science  of 
Sociology,  and  I  will  answer  at  once  and  finally,  I  hope  and  believe 
— nothing ;  mere  scavenger’s  work  has  been  mine.  He  seems,  more¬ 
over,  to  be  worried  by  some  fancied  claim  I  make  to  consideration 
as  a  sociologist,  and  I  would  at  once  eagerly  repudiate  so  disastrous 
a  claim.  He  declares  I  am  in  extraordinary  error,  and  that  he 
has  said  it  all  before  in  some  essay  called  “  God  or  Force,”  of 
which  I  hear  now  for  the  first  time.  I  leave  these  delicate  ques¬ 
tions  of  priority  to  anyone  sufficiently  interested  to  read  the  matter 
concerned,  though  what  either  God  or  Force  has  to  do  with  a 
question  of  logical  method  appeals  to  one’s  curiosity.  The  decent 
path  of  sociological  distinction  is,  however,  not  for  my  feet,  nor 
academic  laurels  for  my  brow,  and  I  do  not  care  who  believes  that 
I  have  built  up  my  mind  upon  a  secret  and  insidious  study  of  , 
Dr.  Beattie  Crozier.  But  I  do  care  to  maintain  the  thesis  implicit 
in  my  Modern  Utopia  and  explicitly  given  in  my  article  in  the  In¬ 
dependent  Review  against — I  cannot  say  the  arguments,  but  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  Dr.  Crozier.  Which  thesis  is  that  the  so-called  Science  of 
Sociology  is  not  a  science  at  all,  that  the  large  copious  writings  upon 
Sociology  of  Comte,  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  Mr.  Kidd  and  of  Dr. 
Crozier  are  interesting  intellectual  experiments  of  extraordinarily 
little  permanent  value,  and  that  the  proper  method  of  approach  io 
sociological  questions  is  the  old,  various  and  literary  way,  the  Utopian 
way,  of  Plato,  of  More,  of  Bacon,  and  not  the  nineteenth  century 
pneumatic  style,  with  its  constant  invocation  to  “biology”  and 
“scientific’’  history  and  its  incessant  unjustifiable  pretension  to  ; 
exactitude  and  progress. 

I  say  I  am  ready  to  maintain  this  thesis,  but,  indeed,  I  have 
very  little  here  to  maintain  it  against !  I  stated  my  case  in  the 
Independent  Review,  and,  by  way  of  reply.  Dr.  Crozier  says  chiefly 
that  I  speak  disrespectfully  of  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer.  There 
is  no  denying  I  do  that,  and  no  doubt  it  will  seem  very  shocking  to 
some  of  your  readers.  But  it  will  not  continue  to  be  shocking. 
Both  these  remarkable  products  of  the  nineteenth  century  justify 
me  by  example ;  they  were  ridiculously  disdainful  of  Plato ;  and 
Herbert  Spencer  quite  preposterously  refused  to  read  Kant.  The 
world  at  large  has  still  to  realise  how  wordy  and  shallow  both  these 
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writers  were,  and  the  sooner  it  is  shocked  into  that  realisation  the 
better.  I  atmosphere  of  their  reputations,  and  I 

have  had  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  my  type  and  class  in  re¬ 
pudiating  them.  But  who  could  turn  repeatedly,  as  I  have  had  to 
io  from  the  lean  pretentious  emptiness  of  Spencer,  to  the  concrete 
richness,  the  proliferating  suggestions  of  Plato,  and  not  be  forced  at 
last  to  that  admission  ?  I  shall  count  myself  fortunate  if  it  is  given  me 
in  any  measure  to  help  rescue  sociological  questions,  the  only 
auestions  that  really  interest  adult  human  beings,  from  the  sea  of 
abstractions,  from  the  seas  of  thinnest  intellectual  gruel,  under 
which  the  nineteenth  century,  so  busy  and  preoccupied  about  so 
many  things,  permitted  them  to  be  submerged. 

The  science  of  sociology  is  no  real  science,  I  assert,  and  I  am 
eager  to  help  drain  the  flood  of  it  away.  So  1  reiterate  and  empha¬ 
sise  my  thesis.  I  will  even  expand  it  and  enlarge  my  radiant  area 
ofoSence.  There  is  no  science  of  sociology,  there- is  no  science  of 
economics,  but  only  an  elaborate  expansion  of  certain  arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable  assumptions  about  property,  social  security,  and 
human  nature.  There  is  also,  if  one  may  glance  at  the  Fabian 
Society,  no  “scientific”  socialism.  Because  writings  upon  any 
subject  are  recognisably  not  literature,  it  does  not  follow  they  are 
scientific.  Because  a  work  has  imagination  it  does  not,  as  Dr. 
Crozier  seems  to  think,  cease  to  be  a  contribution  to  thought.  It 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
be  capable  of  believing  quite  sincerely  in  the  scientific  possibilities 
of  anything,  of  the  possibility  of  treating  any  human  affair  almost, 
in  a  dull,  slow,  arithmetical  superior  abstract  way  called  “  scientific.” 
In  that  dear  old  time,  I  remember,  I  once  had  my  hair  cut — and 
cut  very  badly — by  a  “  scientific  ”  hairdresser.  .  .  . 

But  to  come  now  to  Dr.  Crozier ’s  arguments,  so  far  as  they  seem 
to  affect  my  possitions.  Essentially,  they  consist  in  two  misreadings 
of  my  case.  He  must  have  read  my  article  in  the  Independent 
Eetiew  with  the  most  extraordinary  carelessness,  and  failed  to  run 
over  it  again  when  his  own  article  was  finished.  He  says  I  ignore  the 
past,  that  I  would  not  have  men  learn  from  the  past,  and  by  spelling 
It  with  a  capital  P,  he  gives  it  a  sort  of  technical  air,  and  gets  an 
effect  of  really  believing  that  my  dismissal  of  the  scientific  claim  of 
iociology  is  a  refusal  to  use  the  material  of  history  and  anthropology. 
Absolutely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  state  in  that  article,  wdth  the 
Jtmost  explicitness,  that  I  w-ould  have  the  problems  of  sociology 
ipproached  by  the  construction  of  Utopian  schemes,  which  can 
ien  be  criticised  and  tested  through  a  cautious  and  analytical  use 
)f  the  stores  of  history,  anthropology,  psychology,  and  so  forth.  It 
s  true  I  am  w-anting  in  respect  for  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
ind  that  a  “  constructive  scheme  of  ways  and  means  founded  on 
volution”  seems  to  me  about  as  intelligible  a  phrase  as  “  a  con- 
itnictive  scheme  of  ways  and  means  founded  on  devolution  or  in¬ 
volution  or  Chinese  metaphysics,”  but  this  alleged  disrespect  for 
ie"Past”  or  for  a  rational  discussion  of  expedients,  is  purely  a 
iialectical  invention  of  Dr.  Crozier’s. 

Dismissing  that,  I  come  to  liis  second  misconception.  My  case 
gainst  the  scientific  nature  of  sociology,  as  it  was  stated  in  my 
''^(fcndent  Review  article,  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject 
fith  only  one  unique  object  for  study — society.  Dr.  Crozier  has 
Buddled  this  up  with  the  discussion  of  individual  uniqueness  in 
iiy  Modern  Utopia,  and  states  that  I  base  my  objection  to  the 
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scientific  claim  of  sociology  on  the  fact  that  every  individual  human 
being  is  unique.  This  is  an  absurd  error.  However,  it  enables  him 
to  say,  what  I  have  myself  said  at  the  Royal  Institution, i  that  given 
a  sufficiently  innumerable  multitude  of  cases  the  individual  diSerence 
disappears.  Large  numbers  of  individual  cases  average  out,  and  no 
one  wants  to  deny  that.  But  I  have  altogether  wider  ideas  than  hr 
Crozier  of  the  multitude  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  any  layrs 
of  collective  human  action,  and  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  helped  his 
case  at  all,  or  confuted  me  upon  any  point  by  raising  that.  He  ! 
goes  on,  with  needless  Italics,  to  assert  that  “  the  problem  oi 
Sociology  deals  entirely  with  men  in  the  mass.”  That  answers  me  ! 
nothing;  it  only  gives  him  back  into  my  hands.  If  this  alleged 
science  of  Sociology  is  dealing  with  masses  of  men,  then  death 
there  are  far  fewer  units  than  if  the  sociologist  dealt  with  single 
men.  A  single  mass  of  men  is  as  unique  and  individualised  a 
thing  as  a  single  man.  A  Grindelwald  conference  is  a  mass  of  men, 
the  South  African  Chinese  are  a  mass  of  men,  London  is  a  mass  of 
men,  the  Russian  Army — are  not  all  these  masses  individual  and 
unique  ?  You  have  a  mass  of  men  still  alive  in  the  Russian  Empire.  ir 
and  a  mass  that  has  played  its  game  right  out  in  the  Roman  Empire; 
what  light  does  the  general  fate  of  the  latter  throw  upon  the  former?  ^ 
Will  Dr.  Crozier,  basing  himself  “  upon  evolution,”  apply  hie 
knowledge  of  past  masses  to  Russia,  and  tell  us  what  must  inevit-  I 

ably  happen  there  in  the  next  half  century,  what  Sociological  Law  ^ 

will  be  confirmed  in  that  instance?  I  submit  his  masses  do  not 
serve  him.  I  submit  his  instance  and  his  Italics  only  confirm  the 
thesis  he  has  failed  to  grasp.  And  I  do  not  concede  his  proposition  P 
that  Sociology  deals  either  with  men  or  with  masses  of  men ;  it  deals  ? 
with  the  relationships  between  them.  j 

So  much  for  Dr.  Crozier.  But  having  countered  his  attack.  , 
I  may,  perhaps,  add  a  few  sentences  to  still  further  underline  my 
aggression  upon  the  scientific  claims  of  sociology.  Please  notice 
that  I  have  been  trailing  my  coat-tail  for  some  time,  loudly  denying 
scientific  authority  to  Sociology,  emphatically  disputing  dignified 
and  respected  claims,  and  asserting  the  rightness  of  the  literary, 
poetical,  and  Utopian  method  of  dealing  with  these  things,  and  that 
Dr.  Crozier’s  is  as  yet  my  only  reply.  I  have  been  disrespectful 
to  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Edd; 
to  all  “scientific”  Socialists,  my  gestures  go  to  the  very  limita 
of  permissible  disrespectfulness.  It  is  not,  however,  true  that  1 
disdain  the  Past. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  after  all  this  emphasis  there  will  remain 
no  further  ambiguity  about  my  attitude  in  these  matters. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

(1)  “The  Discovery  of  the  Future,”  Nature,  vol.  Ixv.,  p.  326,  and  th« 
Smithsonian  Iteport  for  1902. 
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